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PREFACE. 


The  following  account  of  a minister  of  the  gospel,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
intended  or  thought  of  for  publication ; but  the  author  began, 
about  a year  ago,  to  inquire  into  his  character  and  to  gather  up 
some  facts  in  his  history,  which  were  still  circulating  in  his  neigh- 
borhood as  a kind  of  floating  capital  for  conversation,  partly  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  two  or  three  individuals  who  felt 
some  interest  in  the  matter,  and  partly  to  gratify  a natural  curi- 
osity and  find  employment  for  a portion  of  time  which,  owing  to 
some  peculiar  circumstances,  might  otherwise  have  been  spent 
in  mental  inactivity,  or  to  very  little  profit.  Finding  however 
that  his  interest  increased  with  his  progress,  and  that,  when  the 
first  few  sheets  of  collected  materials  were  read  to  the  same 
individuals  above  referred  to,  the  effect  was  the  same  on  them, 
he  was  induced,  by  their  solicitations  and  by  the  growing  in- 
terest which  he  felt  himself,  to  extend  and  continue  his  re- 
searches until  all  the  materials  might  be  collected  that  could  be 
found.  Having  done  so,  it  was  their  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
some  others  who  were  then  consulted,  that  they  ought  to  be  put 
into  a more  durable  form  and  given  to  the  public,  believing  that 
it  was  due  both  to  his  memory  and  to  the  community  in  which  he 
had  lived.  How  far  the  memoir,  thus  prepared,  and  now  laid 
before  the  public,  may  be  acceptable,  remains  to  be  seen ; but 
the  object  of  the  writer  has  been  to  preserve  and  extend,  so  far 
as  he  could,  a knowledge  of  the  character  and  services  of  one 
who  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  a country  to  the  improvement 
and  welfare  of  which  his  life  was  devoted. 

There  may  have  been  others  in  the  country,  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  who  were  equally  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration of  posterity ; but  my  location  on  the  same  ground  which 
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had  formerly  been  the  scene  of  his  labors  gave  me  a better  op- 
portunity perhaps  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  history  than 
any  other  person,  and,  whether  this  made  it  my  duty  or  not,  it 
seemed  to  devolve  on  me  the  task  of  writing  his  life  if  it  was  to  be 
done  at  all.  The  employment  has  been  thus  far  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  myself;  and  no  regret  has  been  felt  on  my  part, 
except  that  it  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
was  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that,  for  reasons  which  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  place,  there  was  a want  of  materials  for  a minute 
and  full  biography  ; and  therefore  nothing  more  has  been  pro- 
posed than  to  give  a mere  sketch,  or  general  account  of  his  life. 
The  materials  for  this  have  been  obtained  from  different  sources  : 
Some  things  have  been  taken  from  the  records  of  the  church  ju- 
dicatories to  which  he  belonged ; others  from  communications 
furnished  by  two  or  three  of  his  oldest  pupils  who  are  yet  living, 
which  are  hereby  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  acknowledged ; 
and  a few  more  have  been  gathered  in  conversation  with  the 
most  aged  people  in  his  congregations ; but  the  principal  part  has 
been  furnished  by  the  surviving  members  of  his  family. 

If  any  apology  should  be  expected  for  occupying  so  much 
space  with  certain  matters,  such  as  the  Regulation,  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical condition  of  the  country  previous  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  have  only  a remote,  if  any,  connexion 
with  the  mal  ■ sub;  ct,  and  which  may  be  thought  to  belong  more 
properly  to  the  department  of  general  history,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  they  are  matters  of  much  interest,  and  that 
they  are  but  little  known.  They  may  perhaps  be  familiar  to  a 
few  men  of  education  and  general  reading ; but  to  the  community 
at  large,  if  known  at  all,  they  are  little  more  than  tales  of  the 
nursery ; yet  they  are  certainly  more  important  than  the  minute 
details  of  juvenile  peculiarities  and  the  every  day  occurrences  of 
ordinary  life,  which,  with  slight  variations,  form  so  large  a part 
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of  most  biographies ; and  therefore  the  present  plan  would  have 
been  adopted,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country, 
if  biographical  materials  had  existed  in  abundance,  and  had  been 
at  my  command.  The  things  mentioned  above  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  general  histories  we  have,  or  in  none  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  common  readers ; and  besides,  in  the  present  desti- 
tution of  such  works,  owing  to  past  neglect,  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  ways  by  which  the  materials  for  such  a history,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  to  be  furnished ; for  the  history  of  the 
men  who  lived  and  acted  during  that  period,  as  public  men, 
whether  in  church  or  state,  is  in  fact  the  history  of  the  country. 
In  contemplating  this  subject  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  soon 
oblivion  comes  over  the  most  important  transactions  and  events 
of  time,  when  they  have  not  been  “ given  in  charge  to  the  his- 
toric muse,”  who  may  rehearse  them  with  fidelity  to  one  genera- 
tion after  another,  and  to  as  many  as  wish  to  hear  the  story  ; and 
every  one  who  loves  his  country,  values  the  blessings,  civil 
and  religious,  which  he  enjoys,  and  venerates  the  men  by 
whose  patriotism  and  valor  these  blessings  have  been  secured  to 
us,  must  regret  the  apathy  and  want  of  public  spirit  which  have 
been  suffering  one  important  character  after  another,  and  one 
interesting  transaction  after  another,  to  be  carried  by  the  lapse  of 
time  into  the  darkness  of  the  past,  where  they  must  remain  as 
though  they  had  never  been,  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

That  a religious  establishment  once  existed  in  North  Carolina, 
and,  although  it  may  not  have  been  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
public  documents  or  manifestos  of  that  period,  was  really,  at 
least  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the 
catalogue  of  grievances  which  made  the  British  yoke  so  intoler- 
able, is  matter  of  surprize,  when  mentioned,  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
present  generation ; and  the  Regulation,  which  is  now  regarded 
by  our  greatest  men  as  the  very  germ  of  the  Revolution  in  this 
State,  is  to  most  people  like  a tale  of  romance.  It  is  said,  and  no 
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doubt  with  truth,  by  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  our 
history  during  the  period  referred  to,  that  a correct  and  authentic 
account  of  that  transaction  cannot  be  given  without  having  ac- 
cess to  the  colonial  office  in  England ; but  the  writer  professes  to 
communicate  only  such  facts  as  have  come  to  his  knowledge. — 
The  subject  of  the  following  memoir  having  been  present  at 
what  is  called  the  Regulation  battle , on  the  Alamance,  some 
notice  of  it  was  unavoidable ; and  those  who  were  disposed  to 
patronize  the  work,  whenever  the  subject  happened  to  be  men- 
tioned in  conversation,  expressed  a wish  that  a pretty  full  ac- 
count of  it  might  be  given,  so  far  as  the  facts  could  be  ascertained. 

For  information  on  both  these  subjects  the  common  histories 
of  the  country  have  all  been  consulted;  and  also  the  earliest  le- 
gislative records  that  have  been  preserved,  and  the  printed  revi- 
sals  of  the  laws  that  were  made  previous  to  the  Revolution. — 
For  access  to  these  sources  of  information,  and  for  some  assist- 
ance in  making  the  search,  my  acknowledgements  are  due  to  the 
present  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  University.  For  a number  of  things  of  minor  importance  no 
other  authority  could  be  obtained  than  local  tradition  or  verbal 
testimony ; but  in  such  cases  pains  have  been  taken  to  get  an 
account  of  the  same  thing  from  different  persons,  and  from  the 
same  person  at  different  times,  whenever  it  could  be  done,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  them  together,  and  if  possible  ascer- 
taining the  truth.  My  wish  and  design  throughout  has  been  to 
state  nothing  which  did  not  appear  to  be  true ; and  my  author- 
ities are  generally  cited,  whether  history,  tradition,  or  original 
records.  If  any  mistakes  have  been  made,  I would  be  glad  to 
have  it  in  my  power  at  any  time  to  correct  them ; and  if  there 
are  deficiencies,  as  there  certainly  are,  I would  willingly  receive 
from  any  source  the  materials  for  supplying  them  hereafter. 
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Of  the  parentage  and  early  life  of  David  Caldwell,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  but  little  is  kno  wn ; and  that  little,  though  of  a 
favorable  kind,  is  not  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  reader  any 
unusual  interest,  except  from  its  connexion  with  those  events 
which  have  deprived  us  of  a more  full  and  satisfactory  account. 
Some  of  these  events  were  of  a public,  and  others  of  a private 
or  domestic  kind  ; and  while  the  former,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral privations  and  sufferings  then  experienced  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  from  the  same  cause,  have 
been  long  since  followed  by  results  in  which  we  all  rejoice,  and 
which  we  hope  will  continue  with  undiminished  lustre  to  the 
latest  generation,  the  design  and  ultimate  effects  of  the  latter 
are  probably  better  understood  now,  at  least  by  himself  and  by 
those  most  deeply  concerned,  since  they  have  exchanged  the 
darkness  and  miseries  of  time  for  the  light  and  blessedness  of 
eternity. 

The  British  army,  when  encamped  on  his  plantation  in  the 
spring  of  1781,  with  a virulence  and  recklessness  more  be- 
coming barbarians  than  a civilized  people,  burned  his  library 
and  all  his  papers  of  every  description  that  could  be  found,  not 
sparing  even  the  Family  Bible  which  contained  the  record  of  his 
age,  and  also  the  ages  of  all  the  members  of  his  family.  Thus 
by  one  ruthless  and  wanton  act,  his  books,  his  manuscript  ser- 
mons, his  academical  and  college  exercises,  and  his  epistolary 
correspondence  were  all  consigned  to  the  flames.  As  he  gener- 
ally wrote  out  his  sermons  with  care,  so  far  as  his  other  avoca- 
tions permitted,  he  must  have  had  a considerable  quantity,  and 
they  were  probably  valuable,  but  his  correspondence,  whether 
more  important  or  not,  was  no  doubt  more  interesting;  for  it  is 
known  that  he  kept  up  a correspondence  with  some  of  his  old 
college  mates  who  were  at  that  time  among  the  most  distin- 
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guished  men  of  the  age.  The  loss  was  to  him  irreparable,  and 
would  have  been  under  any  circumstances  ; but  in  his  situation 
nothing  could  be  done.  In  relation  to  his  library  it  was  after- 
wards partially,  and  but  partially  repaired.  By  various  demands 
upon  his  time  and  attention,  and  especially  by  a train  of  domes- 
tic trials  which  commenced  not  long  after  the  war  and  continued 
without  any  abatement  until  his  death,  a return  to  his  former 
habit  of  writing  his  sermons,  or  even  of  maintaining  any  regular 
correspondence  with  his  literary  friends,  was  out  of  his  power. 

From  the  period  here  referred  to,  he  hardly  ever  wrote  a ser- 
mon, or  any  thing  else  by  which  any  thing  like  a correct  esti- 
mate might  be  formed  of  the  cast  of  his  mind,  of  the  tone  of  his 
piety,  or  of  the  usual  style  and  manner  of  his  preaching.  These 
have  to  be  learned  from  other  sources ; for  during  the  war,  wri- 
ting sermons,  however  it  might  be  with  some  others,  seems  to 
have  been  out  of  the  question  with  him,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  it ; and  the  same  causes  which  prevented  him  from 
writing  much  afterwards  prevented  him  from  taking  care  of 
what  little  he  did  write.  Only  two  or  three  of  his  sermons  in 
manuscript  remain ; and  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  his  ability  as  a preacher,  when  we  consider  the  haste  in 
which  they  were  necessarily  written,  the  burden  of  his  school, 
the  pressure  of  domestic  cares  and  troubles,  and  all  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  know  he  labored. 

A minister’s  talents  and  acquirements  may,  in  general,  be  esti- 
mated with  tolerable  correctness  by  his  standing  and  influence 
in  the  judicatories  of  the  church ; for  there  he  is  brought  into 
contact  with  men  who  are  educated  like  himself,  and  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits, — while  the  discussions  which  are  often 
unavoidable  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  importance, 
the  occasions,  of  frequent  occurrence,  on  which  all  the  craft  and 
power  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth  have  to  be  met,  and  which 
demand  all  the  energy,  moral  courage,  and  fidelity  that  can  be 
furnished ; and  the  ways  and.  means  which  have  to  be  devised 
for  meeting  the  various  exigencies  of  the  church,  and  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  world,  are  all  calculated  to 
test  the  strength  of  a man’s  intellect,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
the  soundness  of  his  theological  opinions,  and  the  state  of  his 
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piety.  In  this  case,  however,  little  or  no  assistance  can  be  de- 
rived from  that  source  ; for  the  records  of  the  Orange  Presbytery, 
which  was  the  only  Judicatory  on  the  meeting  of  which,  until 
the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  was  formed,  he  could  attend  with  any 
degree  of  punctuality,  were  consumed  some  years  ago  when  the 
house  of  the  Stated  Clerk  was  burned.  Owing  to  the  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  nature  of  his  occupations,  which  rendered  it  inex- 
pedient, if  not  impracticable,  for  him  to  leave  home  long  at  a 
time,  he  seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  higher  Judicato- 
ries until  a Synod  was  formed  here  in  the  South  ; and  of  course 
his  name  appears  on  their  records  like  that  of  many  others,  merely 
as  a member.  But  from  a few  facts  which  are  known,  and 
which  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  hereafter,  it  appears 
that  he  was  much  respected  and  possessed  in  a high  degree  the 
confidence  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  churches. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  much  of  our  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter, attainments,  and  usefulness,  being  of  a traditionary  kind,  must 
be  gathered  from  the  recollections  of  his  family,  and  of  the  most 
aged  people  in  his  congregations.  Here  too  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty ; for  such  a length  of  tune  has  elapsed  since  he  was  ail 
actor  on  the  busy  theatre  of  life,  that  tradition  isjsilent  respecting 
much  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  ; and  the  memory  of 
the  most  aged  is  at  fault  except  in  relation  to  those  things  which 
were  the  most  prominent,  or  which  made  the  most  vivid  impres- 
sion at  the  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  their  recollection  of 
even  these  is  frequently  indistinct.  Much  that  would  be  inter- 
esting might  have  been  obtained  from  this  source  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  ; but  as  half  a generation  or  more  has  passed  away 
since  his  death ; and  as  he  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  a 
hundred  years,  or  near  it,  something  like  the  same  length  of  time 
must  have  been  passed  by  him,  previous  to  that  event,  in  such  a 
decline  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers,  that  those  who  grew 
up  around  him  during  this  period,  or  who  had  not  known  him 
before,  could  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  he  was  when 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  days,  and  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
shone  upon  his  tabernacle. 

Thus  all  the  co-temporaries  of  his  active  life,  and  many  of  the 
most  interesting  transactions  and  events  in  which  he  was  con- 
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cerned  have  either  passed  entirely  beyond  our  reach,  or  are  to 
be  seen  only  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  distance  ; and,  although 
the  results  of  his  labors  remain,  and  probably  will  remain  while 
sun  and  moon  endure,  the  biographer  is  left  to  gather  up  such 
scattered  mementos  of  his  existence,  and  such  occasional  or  in- 
direct testimonies  to  his  worth,  as  his  connexions  in  life,  and  the 
institutions  and  common  histories  of  the  country  have  preserv- 
ed. None  of  these  have  been  knowingly  neglected ; and  scanty 
as  the  materials  are,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing, nor  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  reader. 

David  was  the  oldest  son  of  Andrew  and  Martha  Caldwell, 
who  had  but  four  children,  all  of  whom  were  sons.  He  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1725. 
As  this  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  no  record,  it  ought  not 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  ; and  yet  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  of  its  correctness.  His  family  recollect  to 
have  heard  him  frequently  state  this  fact  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life ; and  while  there  is  perhaps  nothing  of  which  the  memory 
of  aged  people  is  less  tenacious  than  dates  and  numbers,  the  uni- 
formity with  which  he  mentioned  the  same  date  must  be  regard- 
ed as  strong  evidence  of  its  truTi.  In  confirmation  of  this,  an 
old  gentleman  in  the  south  part  of  this  county,  who  is  now  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  whose  memory  is  apparently  as  good 
as  it  ever  was,  told  me  not  long  since  that  he  recollected  very 
well  the  first  time  Dr.  Caldwell  came  to  his  father’s  house  ; and 
that  in  the  course  of  conversation  between  him  and  his  mother, 
when  she  happened  to  mention  the  date  of  her  birth,  he  jocu- 
larly remarked,  “If  one  died  of  old  age,  the  other  might  begin 
to  look  out;  for  that  was  the  year  in  which  he  was  horn.”  The 
subject  was  frequently  mentioned  afterwards,  during  his  subse- 
quent visits,  and  always  as  a settled  matter  that  they  had  both 
been  born  in  the  same  year  ; but  it  being  improbable  that  he 
couid  be  mistaken  about  his  age  at  so  early  a period,  and  her  birth 
being  matter  of  record,  the  date  of  his  may  be  considered  as 
settled.  Other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned,  corroborative 
of  the  statement,  if  it  were  regarded  as  a matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, or  if  there  were  any  remaining  doubt ; but  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  what  has  been  said  will  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
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When  a man  has  been  so  far  useful  in  his  day  and  generation, 
or  has  been  so  prominent  in  any  way  as  to  furnish  materials  of 
sufficient  interest  for  a biography,  it  is  expected,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  something  will  be  said'of  his  family  and  connexions. 
This  is  more  a matter  of  curiosity  perhaps  than  any  thing  else  ; 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  one  of  a family  rises  to 
much  distinction  in  the  world,  or  not  by  his  own  merits.  Whole 
families,  and  for  successive  generations,  may  be  respectable  and 
useful ; but  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  one  man  of  original 
or  superior  mind  appears  in  any  one  line,  who  can  rise  to  em- 
inence by  his  own  energies,  in  spite  of  competition,  or  whatever 
obstacles  may  be  thrown  in  his  way.  The  greatest  men  whom 
the  world  has  seen  have  either  risen  from  such  obscurity  that  any 
notice  of  their  descent,  or  of  their  immediate  family  connexions, 
could  only  serve  as  a foil  to  set  them  off  to  better  advantage  ; or 
they  have  stood  alone  amid  the  entire  circle  of  living  or  known 
kindred,  and  appeared  as  much  above  them  as  they  did  above 
the  mass  ofthe  community  around.  These  facts  are  so  notorious, 
and  so  much  observed  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  in  every  age 
and  clime,  that,  in  general,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  a whole  fam- 
ily possessing  talents  and  making  attainments  in  science,  or  per- 
forming exploits,  which  will  command  the  -admiration  of  socie- 
ty ; nor  to  see  the  son  of  a man  of  genius,  in  any  given  instance, 
inheriting  the  talents  of  the  father. 

All  that  is  known  to  the  writer  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s  family  may 
be  given  in  a few  words.  They  were  respectable,  and  highly  so, 
in  their  neighborhood ; but  none  of  them  attained  or  sought  dis- 
tinction in  society.  His  father  was  a farmer,  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances ; and  was  a very  worthy  man.  His  brothers  were 
some  of  them  Ruling  Elders  in  the  church  to  which  they  be- 
longed ; and  all  of  them  were  respected  in  their  station  as  citi- 
zens and  neighbors.  Andrew,  the  second  son,  and  John,  the 
fourth,  never  married  ; but  died  at  the  paternal  residence  some 
years  after  the  Revolutionary  War — precisely  when  is  not  known 
to  me,  though  it  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  constitution  of  the  latter  was  so  much  impaired  by  the 
hardships  which  he  endured  in  the  camp,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  during  the  winter  of  ’77  and  ’78,  that  he  never 
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enjoyed  any  health  afterwards ; and  did  not  live  many  years. — 
Alexander,  the  third  son,  married  and  removed  to  North  Caro- 
lina before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part,  and  by  which  he  lost  his  life.  He  settled  on  a farm 
adjoining  that  of  his  brother ; and  served  as  a soldier  during 
most  of  the  time  that  the  British  army  was  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  after  the  Guilford  battle, 
he  took  what  was  called  the  camp-fever ; and  having  been 
brought  home  by  his  friends,  he  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
He  left  a widow  with  seven  children, — three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  who,  as  soon  as  the  estate  could  be  settled  and  the 
land  sold  to  advantage  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  removed 
with  her  family  to  Green  county  in  Tennessee^  where  she  died 
only  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  where  some  of  her  children 
are  still  living. 

When  his  circumstances  enabled  him  to  do  it,  or  ga,ve  a suffi- 
cient impulse  to  his  mind,  or  both,  David  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary pursuits  and  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Why  he 
did  not  commence  earlier,  or  whether  he  gave  any  indications  in 
early  life  of  unusual  aptness  to  learn,  and  of  a desire  to  acquire 
knowledge,  it  would  be  useless  to  enquire  ; and  the  history  of 
useful  men  in  every  age  and  clime,  but  especially  in  our  own 
country,  admonishes  us  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
what  passes  in  early  life.  The  names  of  a man’s  parents,  the 
date  of  his  birth,  and  the  incidents  of  his  childhood,  are  matters 
which,  however  they  may  gratify  a natural,  and  to  some  extent, 
perhaps,  a laudable  curiosity,  can  add  but  little  to  the  stock  of 
useful  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
man,  and  to  the  amount  of  good  which  he  has  accomplished  in 
the  world,  that  our  attention  must  be  chiefly  directed ; for  the 
benefits  which  he  confers  upon  society,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
the  measure  of  his  worth  as  a member  of  that  society  ; and  for 
these  alone  can  he  have  any  claim  upon  our  gratitude  ; while 
the  early  promises  of  childhood  are  often  falacious,  and  are  sel- 
dom realized  in  after  life  to  the  extent  of  the  fond  anticipations 
indulged  by  parents  and  friends.  The  precocity  of  genius,  or 
the  extraordinary  aptness  to  learn  which  is  sometimes  manifes- 
ted in  childhood  ; the  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  the  sallies  of 
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wit,  and  the  various  little  achievements,  of  whatever  kind,  or 
however  displayed,  which,  at  that  period,  are  so  grateful  to  the 
parental  heart,  and  which  are  so  often  extolled  if  not  greatly  ex- 
aggerated in  works  of  this  description,  would  in  most  cases  ne- 
ver have  been  heard  of  beyond  the  walls  of  the  nursery,  or  the 
immediate  and  intimate  intercourse  of  the  family  circle,  if  the 
subject  of  eulogy  had  not  become  distinguished  in  subsequent 
life ; but  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who  have  stood 
high  for  talents,  moral* worth,  and  public  usefulness, passed 
through  the  early  stages  of  life  without  exciting  any  uncommon 
interest,  or  attracting  any  marked  attention  on  the  part  of  friends 
and  acquaintance.  Any  man’s  biography  must  consist  chiefly 
in  an  account  of  what  he  did  and  suffered  for  the  benefit  or  for 
the  injury  of  mankind.  The  biography  of  an  author  must  con- 
sist mainly,  at  least  in  ordinary  cases,  in  an  account  of  his  wri- 
tings ; that  of  a soldier , in  an  account  of  his  adventures  or  ex- 
ploits ; and  that  of  a minister  of  the  gospel,  or  any  body  else,  in 
a detaif  of  his  labors  and  plans  for  the  welfare  or  the  ruin  of 
others. 

Whatever  qualities  or  traits  of  character  may  be  observed  in 
ehildhood,  that  might  be  fairly  regarded  as  favorable  indications 
of  future  usefulness  in  some  sphere  or  other,  their  development 
depends  on  circumstances  which  are  not  under  the  control  of 
man ; and  the  fondest  expectations  are  as  often  disappointed  as 
realized.  Men  of  the  most  gifted  minds  and  who  ultimately  at- 
tained the  greatest  eminence,  either  in  church  or  state,  have  been 
obliged,  perhaps  in  a majority  of  cases,  to  struggle  with  great 
difliculties,  and  meet  with  many  interruptions  or  long  delays  in 
the  course  *of  their  preparation  for  usefulness ; and  there  is  as 
much  variety  in  the  operations  and  results  of  Providence  as  there 
is  in  creation. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a young  man,  who  had  gone  so 
long  and  so  recklessly  in  a course  of  dissipation,  manifesting  not 
only  an  utter  disregard  of  moral  principle,  but  an  entire  destitu- 
tion of  literary  taste,  that  he  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  a hopeless  case,  unexpectedly  receives  an  impulse  from  some 
source  or  other  which,  to  the  surprize  of  every  body,  leads  him 
to  abandon  his  evil  practices  and  devote  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  knowledge  with  an  ardor  and  a perseverance  that  could 
hardly  be  surpassed,  and  he  is  soon  found  occupying  an  eminent 
rank  in  some  of  the  learned  professions.  Nor  are  there  want- 
ing cases  in  which  a man  who  was  brought  up  in  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty,  and  kept  employed  in  the  most  servile  drudgery, 
without  manifesting,  or  having  it  in  his  power  to  manifest,  any 
desire  to  improve  his  own  condition,  much  less  the  condition  of 
others,  until  he  has  arrived  to  such  an  age  that  no  one  thought 
of  his  ever  emerging  from  his  native  obscurity,  is,  by  some  pro- 
pitious change  in  his  circumstances  which,  at  the  same  time, 
seems  to  work  a radical  change  in  his  views  and  feelings,  furn- 
ished with  the  means  and  inspired  with  the  love  of  science  ; and 
soon  astonishes  the  world  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  at- 
tainments, the  power  of  his  eloquence,  or  the  display  in  some 
way  or  other  of  capacities  and  energies  which  had  for  half  a 
generation  lain  dormant  or  unnoticed.  Again,  we  meet  occa- 
sionally with  instances  in  which  a man  who  had  passed  through 
the  whole  of  what  is  usually  considered  as  the  seed  time  of  life 
in  some  ordinary  occupation,  not  from  necessity,  but  apparently 
from  inclination,  when  he  has  arrived  to  maturity  or  to  that  peri- 
od in  which  most  men  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  early  toils, 
suddenly  manifests  an  energy  of  character  and  a firmness  of 
purpose  which  surprize  those  who  had  known  him  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  which  soon  place  him  with  the  foremost  in  the  career 
of  learning  and  of  usefulness.  In  all  such  cases  there  were  no 
doubt  qualities  which  needed  only  to  be  placed  in  circumstances 
favorable  to  their  development ; but  they  were  unnoticed  by 
others,  or  not  sufficiently  known  to  justify  any  certain  calcula- 
tions as  to  what  the  man  was  capable  of  doing,  until  the  proper 
impulse  was  given,  or  such  a change  of  condition  took  place  as 
waked  up  his  energies,  and  set  him  forward  on  a career  of  im- 
provement and  usefulness. 

The  first  thing  we  know  of  David  Caldwell  after  the  date  of 
his  birth  is  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  teens  his  father  bound 
him  to  a house  carpenter  ; and  that  after  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  that  business  until  he  was  twenty -one,  he  work- 
ed four  years  for  himself,  before  he  determined  to  change  his 
occupation.  Instead,  however,  of  considering  this  any  re- 
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proach,  or  being  ashamed  to  have  it  known  or  mentioned  after- 
wards, he  made  use  of  it  himself,  whenever  occasion  offered,  to 
encourage  other  young  men  who  were  in  similar  circumstances. 
Beside  the  testimony  of  his  family  and  others  who  had  often 
heard  him  state  the  fact,  it  was  told  me  not  long  since  by  Mr. 
C.,  one  of  our  most  venerable  and  useful  ministers,  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  pro- 
bably, to  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  whose  praise  is  in  all 
our  churches.  Having  professed  religion  when  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  soon  felt  an  irresistable  desire  to 
preach  the  gospel ; but  was  destitute  of  funds,  and  was  too  far 
advanced  in  life,  as  he  thought,  to  work  his  own  way  in  obtain- 
ing an  education.  He  could  not  think  of  leaving  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  to  join  any  other  denomination ; for  there  was  no 
other  whose  doctrines  and  discipline  he  approved.  Being  thus 
anxious  and  perplexed,  he  concluded  that  he  would  take  an 
English  school,  if  he  could  get  one,  in  Dr.  Caldwell’s  congrega- 
tions, where  he  could  study  by  himself  and  recite  whenever  he 
was  prepared,  leaving  his  subsequent  course  to  be  determined 
by  circumstances.  In  execution  of  this  purpose  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  raise  a school  in  some  part  of  the  Buffalo  congregation, 
when  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  had  been  informed  of  his  wishes  and  of 
what,  he  was  attempting  to  do,  met  with  him  at  some  neighbor- 
hood meeting ; and  having  taken  him  aside  mentioned  what  he 
had  understood  respecting  his  present  plan  and  his  ultimate  ob- 
ject, and  proffered  to  subscribe  for  three  scholars  himself  if  he 
went  on  with  the  school.  After  a pause  however  he  observed  to 
him  with  great  kindness  that  if  he  could  possibly  raise  as  much 
money  as  would  pay  his  board  for  one  year,  which  at  that  time 
did  not  amount  to  very  much,  he  had  better  go  to  school  for  that 
length  of  time  himself,  hefore  he  attempted  any  thing  else  ; and 
then  he  could  not  only  get  abetter  salary  for  teaching,  but  could 
study  privately  to  better  advantage,  adding  that  he  would  never 
ask  him  for  a cent  of  money  for  his  tuition  until  he  would  say 
himself  that  he  was  able  to  pay  it  without  inconvenience.  Mr. 
C.  replied  that  he  possibly  could  raise  that  much  money ; but 
being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  afraid  he  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  think  of  getting  such  an  education  as  would  fit  him  for 
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usefulness,  in  the  ministry.  The  Dr.  told  him  not  to  be  discour- 
aged; for  that  was  just  his  own  age  when  he  began,  having 
been  bound  to  the  carpenter’s  trade  until  he  was  twenty-one, 
and  then  having  worked  four  years  for  himself,  before  he  ever 
saw  a Latin  Grammar.  Mr.  C.  in  giving  this  account  added 
with  feeling  and  emphasis  that  if  Dr.  Caldwell  had  not  taken 
him  by  the  hand  then,  and  encouraged  and  aided  him  as  he  did 
lie  never  could  have  got  into  the  ministry  ; and  it  is  given  here 
because,  while  it  is  a striking  proof  of  his  generosity  and  kind- 
ness in  helping  forward  others  in  their  education,  who  were 
young  men  of  promise  but  were  struggling  with  poverty  and 
other  discouragements, — a trait  of  character  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  through  life, — it  settles  the  point  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  early  life  was  spent,  and  the  period  at  which  he 
commenced  his  literary  course. 

That  he  was  bound  out  to  learn  a mechanical  trade  at  a peri- 
od of  life  when  he  ought  to  have  been  at. school,  could  not  have, 
been  owing  to  absolute  necessity  on  the  part  of  his  father  ; for, 
judging  from  the  quantity  of  land  which  he  owned  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  from  the  price  at  which  it  has  been  valued  since,  it 
appears  that  he  must  have  been  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Still  it  might  not  have  been  convenient  even  for  a Pennsylva- 
nia farmer,  in  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  to  raise 
the  funds  that  were  necessary  to  give  his  son  a liberal  education ; 
and  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  of  that  day,  or  those  of  them 
who  were  plain  farmers,  not  having  the  advantages  of  education 
themselves,  and  especially  if  they  felt  the  importance  of  religion, 
were  not  disposed  to  make  any  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
giving  a son  a liberal  education  unless  he  were  pious  and  wish- 
ed to  enter  the  gospel  ministry.  People  of  that  description,  and 
in  those  circumstances,  of  whatever  denomination,  viewing  the 
success  of  the  gospel  as  a matter  of  supreme  importance,  are  not 
generally  disposed  to  patronize  anything  which  they  cannot  see 
will  be  likely  to  promote  the  cause  which  they  have  most  at 
heart ; and  it  was  for  a long  time  a very  common  remark  that 
unsanctified  learning  had  never  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  church. 
Learning  was  valued  then  as  it  is  now,  and  valued  highly  by 
people  of  this  class : but  only  when  it  was  consecrated  to  the 
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service  of  religion.  Of  course,  parents  of  this  character  did  not 
commonly  think  of  giving  a son  an  education  until  he  had  pro- 
fessed religion  and  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  ; and  hence  the  most  of  those 
who  came  into  the  ministry  at  that  day  came  into  it  later  in  life 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  was  probably  for  some  such  reasons 
that  the  father  of  David  Caldwell,  instead  of  sending  him  to 
school  when  young,  preferred  putting  him  in  a way  by  which 
he  could  make  an  honest  living,  in  case  he  should  remain  a 
stranger  to  the  power  of  religion ; and  leaving  him  to  take  his 
own  course'  when  arrived  to  maturity. 

Whether  he  manifested  in  youth  any  uncommon  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  availed  himself  of  every  possible  opportunity  for 
acquiring  information,  as  many  others  have  done  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  now  be  ascertained ; for  his  history  during 
that  period  is  to  us  a perfect  blank  ; but  from  the  generous  sacri- 
fices which  he  made  to  accomplish  his  purpose  when  it  was 
once  formed,  and  from  the  avidity  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies  when  once  engaged  in  them,  it  might  be  fairly  inferred 
that  he  had  not  been  hitherto  a stranger  to  books.  In  contem- 
plating the  character,  and  in  tracing  the  progress  of  any  man  who 
has  filled  a large  space  in  the  public  eye,  and  for  a time  swayed 
the  destinies  of  millions,  or  who  has  in  a more  silent  and  unob- 
trusive way  exerted  a more  salutary  and'  permanent  influence, 
we  feel  some  gratification  in ' knowing  by  what  reasons  he  was 
Jed  to  pursue  the  course  which  he  did,  or  to  take  any  important 
step  in  that  course  ; but  in  this  case  we  are  left  to  mere  conjec- 
ture, from  which  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  any 
case,  and  no  confirmation  of  principles  derived.  Why  he  de- 
layed four  years  after  becoming  master  of  his  own  time,  before 
he  commenced  a course  of  education,  and  what  were  the  motives 
which  influenced  him  then  to  take  that  course,  are  matters  res- 
pecting which  not  a particle  of  information  can  be  obtained  ; but 
on  comparing  the  few  facts  which  are  known,  of  a subsequent 
date,  it  seems  probable  that  about  this  time  he  made  a profession 
of  religion,  and  that  it  was  the  change  effected  in  his  views  and 
feelings  by  the  power  of  divine  grace  which  led  to  a change  in 
his  pursuits.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  some  of  his  family 
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who  got  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  from  what  they  had  heard 
him  or  his  friends  say  oh  the  subject,  that  from  the  time  he  ob- 
tained a hope  for  himself,  his  supreme  desire  was  to  become 
useful  in  bringing  others  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth';  and  his 
subsequent  conduct  must  be  regarded  as  a confirmation  of  this 
statement.  The  very  first  measure  which  he  adopted  to  accom- 
plish his  ends,  was  a proof  either  of  his  native  generosity  and 
love  of  learning,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  his  mind  was  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  and  his  consequent  indifference  to  the 
world ; for  he  made  a proposition  to  his  brothers,  that  if  they 
would  furnish  him  with  money  to  carry  him  through  College,  he 
would  relinquish  all  claim  to  any  share  in  the  estate.  This  must 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  unusual  generosity ; ’ of  the  high  value 
which  he  put  upon  an  education,  or  of  his  strong  confidence  in 
the  divine  goodness;  for  his  portion  would  have  been  double 
the  amount  which  they  would  be  required  to  furnish  according 
to  the  proposition ; and  they  accepted  it  without  any  hesitation. 
No  writings  were  drawn,  however,  and  no  receipts  given,  nor 
any  other  security  required  at  the  time  than  a verbal  promise, 
and  their  confidence  in  each  other’s  integrity;  but  at  his  father’s 
death,  which  happened  soon  after  his  settlement  in  Carolina,  he 
went  all  the  way  back  to  Pennsylvania  and  gave  them  a quit 
claim  to  every  thing.  As  two  of  his  brothers  never  married,  he 
he  came  in  with  his  married  brother,  Alexander,  for  a claim  in 
their  property  at  their  death ; but  he  received  only  a third  of  the 
amount  that  would 'have  been  due  to  him,  if  the  quit  claim  had 
not  been  given.  This  he  never  regretted;  nor  manifested  any 
disposition  to  recede  in  any  degree  from  the  tenor  of  his  first  pro- 
posal 

Where,  or  under  whose  tuition,  he  commenced  his  preparation 
for  college,  is  not  recollected;  but  it  is  known  that  before  going 
to  college,  he  studied  for  some  time  with  a Mr.  Smith,  who  kept 
a classical  school  somewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  was  probably  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  D.D.,  afterwards  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
What  progress  he  made,  or  what  was  his  standing  as  a scholar 
during  this  period,  nothing  is  known ; but  it.  seems  that  he  taught 
school  for  a year  or  more-  before  going  to  college.  This  was 
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stated  to  me  not  long  since  as  a fact  by  a gentleman  whose  father 
was  at  that  time  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  whom  he 
had  often  heard  speak  of  it ; and  it  is  probable,  from  the  length 
of  time  which  elapsed  from  his  commencing  the  study  of  the  clasr 
sics  until  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree.  In  what  year  he.  entered 
college  as  a student, and  what  was  his  standing  while  there  for  tal- 
ents and  Scholarship,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  he 
was  graduated  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1761,  the  year  in 
which  President  Davies  died, as  is  shewn  by  the  college  catalogue; 
and  being  then  a member  of  the  senior  class,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  carried  the  remains  of  their  venerated  preceptor  to  "the 
house  appointed  for  all  living.”  This  fact  he  mentioned  inciden- 
tally in  conversation  with  the  writer  not  a year  before  he  died ; 
and,  although  he  was  then  just  entering  his  hundredth  year,  the 
mention  of  Davies  seemed  to  revive  the  recollection  of  former 
days,  and  to  restore  for  a time  the  vivacity  and  energy  of  youth. 

Although  the  history  of  his  childhood  and  youth  may  not  have 
been  regarded  as  a matter  of  so  much  importance  that  without 
it,  his  services  and  his  very  name  must  be  forgotten  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  was  an  ornament  and  a benefactor,  yet  some  re- 
gret will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  by  the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer, 
that  we  have  not  a more  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  employed  his  time  ; the  facilities  which  he  enjoyed 
for  mental  and  religious  improvement;  the  state  of  his  mind  as 
to  religious  comfort,  or  his  growth  in  grace ; his  plans  of  future 
usefulness,  &c.,  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  arrived ;. 
but  we  are  even  here  guided  only  by  glimpses  which  we  get 
at  distant  intervals,  and  which  are  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
us  in  the  direction  of  his  path.  Respecting  his  habits  while  in 
college,  only  one  fact  has'  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  is  an 
evidence  at  once  of  his  strength  of  constitution,  and  his  intense 
application  to  study.  An  elderly  gentleman,  of  good  standing  in 
one  of  his  congregations,  stated  to  me  a few  weeks  since,  that 
when  he  was  a young  man,  Dr.  Caldwell  was  spending  a night 
at  his  father’s,  one  summer  about  harvest,  and  while  they  were 
all  sitting  out  in  the  open  porch  after  supper,  a remark  was  after 
some  time  made  about  the  impropriety  of  sitting  so  long  in  the 
night  air,  when  he  observed  that,  so  far  as  his  own  experience 
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had  gone,  there  was  nothing  unwholsome  in  the  night  air;  for 
while  he  was  in  college,  he  usually  studied  in  it,  and  slept  in  it, 
during  the  warm  weather, — as.it  was  his  practice  to  study  at 
a table  by  the  window,  with  the  sash  raised,  until  a late  hour, 
then  cross  his  arms  on  the  table,  lay  his  head  on  them,  and  sleep 
in  that  position  until  morning.  This  was  not  very  far  behind 
the  most  inveterate  students  of  the  17th  century,  whether  in  Eu- 
rope or  America ; and  a man  who  had  strength  of  constitution  to 
pursue  such  a course  of  application,  though  of  moderate  abilities, 
could  hardly  fail  to  become  a scholar. 

After  leaving  college,  he  engaged  to  teach  a school  for  a year 
at  Cape-May ; and  while  there  he  probably  attended  to  his  theo- 
logical studies  privately,  getting  assistance  as  he. could  from  the 
minister  in  the  place,  if  there  was  one,  and  if  not,  from  some  one 
in  the  neighborhood,  according  to  the  custom,  and  we  may  add, 
according  to  the  necessity,  of  the  times.  His  family  recollect  to 
have  heard  him  frequently  speak  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Cas- 
tle, in  reference  to  that  period ; and  from  this  fact  if  is  inferred 
that  he  ha*d  frequent  intercourse  with  some  of  the  ministers  com- 
posing that  body,  as  they  were  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  books,  and  such  instruction,  as  they  could  give  him. 
On  leaving  Cape  May,  he  returned  to  Princeton,  where  he  was 
employed  for  a time  as  tutor  in  college,  or  as  assistant  teacher  in 
the  department  of  languages,  during  the  sickness  or  temporary 
absence  of  tl  t teacher ; but  as  his  object  in  teaching  was 

merely  to  support  himself  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  his 
engagements  in  that  way  were  only  temporary.  All  his  leisure 
time  was  employed  in  the  studies  and  exercises  required  by  the 
standards'  of  the  church  with  which-  he  was  connected,  prepara- 
tory to  licenstire  ; and  the  number  of  trials  assigned  him  by  the 
Presbytery  under  the  eare  of  which  he  was  taken,  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  before  that  body,  and  the  short  space 
of  time*  in  which  he  passed  through  all  his  examinations  and  tri- 
als, are  sufficient  proof  of  his  capacity  and  diligence.  From  this 
time  the  facts  in  his  history,  if  not  so  full  as  might  be  desired, 
are  more  to  be  relied  on,  because  they  are'  either  matters  of  re^ 
cord,  or  are  pretty  well  sustained  by  oral  testimony. 

lie  was  both  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
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Brunswick ; and  the  following  facts  have  been  communicated,  at 
my  request*  by  the  Stated  Clerk  of  that  body. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  in  Princeton,  Sept.  28th, 

1762,  David  Caldwell  offered  himself  to  be  taken  on  trial  as  a 
candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry;  and  having  given  good  satis- 
faction, as  to  his  mbtives  in  wishing  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  was 
received.  The  subject  assigned  him  for  a Latin  Exegesis  was 
the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints  ;*  and  for  a Sermon,  1 Peter,  i. 
15.  But  as  he  who  hath  called  you  is  holy , so  he  ye  holy,  &c. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Bedminster,  May  10th, 

1763,  he  performed  these  exercises  ; and  had  assigned  him  for  a 
sermon  2 Cor.  v.  17.  Therefore  if  any  man  he  in  Christ , &c. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  examined  on  the  arts  and  sciences ; and 
his  examination  was  sustained.  The  Presbytery  met  again  at 
Princeton,  June  6th,  1763,  and  assigned  him  for  a lecture  the 
87th  Psalm.  August  16th,  Presbytery  having  met  again  at 
Princeton,  was  opened  with  a lecture  from  the  87th  Psalm,  by 
Mr.  David  Caldwell ; and  after  singing,  he  .preached  the  sermon 
appointed.  At  the  same  meeting,  and  two  days  after,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel ; and  was  appointed  to  supply  at 
Hardwick,  Oxford,  and  Mansfield,  one  Sabbath  each,  before  tho 
next  meeting.  Oct.  1 1th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
Presbytery  to  supply  at  Ne\V.  Brunswick,  Metuchen,  Maiden- 
head, (now  Lawrence,)  and  Deerfield;  and  when  Presbytery  met 
in  April,  1764,  he  was  appointed  to  supply  at  Deerfield  until  the 
next  meeting;  These  details  are  thus  minutely  given,  partly, 
because  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  his  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances ; and  partly,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as’near- 
ly  as  possible,  when  he  first  came  to  North  Carolina. 

The  records  contain  no  further  notice  of  him,  after  the  above 
date,  until  May  16th,  1765,  when  the  Presbytery  having  met  in 
• Philadelphia,  it  is  stated  on  the  minutes  that  the  Synod  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  David  Caldwell  to  labor  at  least  one  whole  year  as 
a missionary  in  North  Carolina;  and  had  ordered  the  Presbyte- 
ry to  ordain  him  previous  to  his  going  there,  that  he  might  the 
better  answer  the  important  ends  of  his  mission.  Presbytery 
inlmeditately  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose ; and  assigned 

*Nun  datur  perseverantia  sanctorum. 
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him  as  trials  for  ordination,  The  foundation  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ,*  for  a Latin  Exegesis ; and  for  a sermon,  Mat.  xvi.  26. 
For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  &c.  At  this  same 
meeting,  “ a call  was  laid  before  Presbytery  from  Buffalo  and 
Alamance  settlements  in  North  Carolina  for  Mr.  David  Cald- 
well to  settle  there  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  which  was  put 
into  his  hands  for  consideration.”  He  must  therefore  have 
come  into  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  summer  or  early  in  the 
fall  of  1764,  and  given  these  congregations  a grant  that  he  would 
settle  among  them  ; for  there  is  no  mention  ,of  him  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  nor  until  the  next  spring ; and  then  a 
call  was  presented  for  his  pastoral  labors. 

July  5th,  1765.  Presbytery  met  a*t  Trenton,  and  was  opened 
with; a sermon  from  Mr.  David  Caldwell  on  the  text  assigned 
him;  after  which  he  read  his  Latin  Exegesis ; and  Presbytery 
resolved  to  ordain  him  on  the  following  day.  Accordingly  he 
was,  on  July  6th,  1765,  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  our  book  of  Disci- 
pline .;  and  the  Rev.  William  Kirkpatrick  preached  the  ordina- 
tion sermon  from  1 Tim.  vi.  20.  The  records  state  further  that 
at  this  meeting  he  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Han- 
over in  Virginia ; and  .that  the  call  for  his  labors  having  come 
from  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  that  Presbytery,  he 
was  directed  to  give  his  answer,  as  to  his  acceptance  or  non- 
acceptance  of  it,  to  that  body. 

It  is  presumed  that  he  set  off  for  North  Carolina  immediately 
after  his  ordination,  thoilgh  we  have  no  certain  account  of  him 
for  sdme  time,  and  no  notice  of  him  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  records  until  the  middle  of  the.  following  year; 
nor  did  he  become  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover 
for  eighteen  months,  or  near  it,  after  his  dismission  from  th,at  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  reasons  of  this  do  not  appear;  but  he 
must  have  proceeded  on  his  mission  without  delay;  for  it  is 
known  that  he  went  to  Mecklenburg  on  a visit,  where  he  spent 
some  time,  before  he  came  to  reside  in  Guilford  ; and  it  appears 
from  some  Sheriff's  receipts,  still  preserved  among  his  papers, 
that  lie  paid  tax  in  Guilford,  or  in  Rowan,  which  then  included 

*In  quo  fundatur  obligatio  moralis. 
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that  part  of  the  present  county  of  Guilford  in  which  he  resided, 
as  early  as  1766.  Of  course  he  must  have  been  here  the  year 
before,  and  regarded  as  a citizen,  or  his  tax  would  not  have  been 
due  at  that  time. 

From  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  it  appears  that 
he  was  invited  to  sit  as  a corresponding  member  of  that  body,  at 
a meeting  held  at  North  Hico,  now  known  as  the  Red  House 
church,  on  the  4th  of  June,  in  this  same  year,  1766  ; and  again 
at  another  meeting  held  in  the  month  of  October  following.  On, 
the  1 1th  of  October  in  the  following  year,  1767,  he  was  received 
as  a member  of  that  body  upon  his  dismission  from  the  Presbyte- 
ry of  New  Brunswick;  and  at  the  same  time  a petition  was  pre- 
sented from  the  congregations  of  Buffalo  and  Alamance  to  have 
him  installed  and  settled  as  their  pastor.  The  petition  was  gran- 
ted; and  his  installation  took  place,  according  to  appointment  of 
Presbytery,  at  Buffalo,  March  3rd,  1768.  The  Rev.  Hugh-Mc- 
Adden  preached  the  Installation  sermon,  presided,  and  appears 
to  have  performed  all  the  services  prescribed  by  our  standards  in 
such  cases.  _My  authority  for  this  is  the  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  McAdden  on  that  occasion,  which  is  now  before  me  in  man- 
uscript; and  is  a very  sensible,  practical,  and  appropriate  dis- 
course. At  this  time  there  were  probably  not  more  than  three 
or  four,  if  so  many,  regularly  settled  ministers  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian denomination  in  the  State  ; but  in  the  course  of  this  year  sev- 
eral others  were  settled,  so  that  if  David  Caldwell  was  not  the 
very  first,  he  was  among  the  first,  who  settled  here,  and  made 
North  Carolina  their  permanent  residence.  Having  lived  much 
iQnger  too,  and  in  many  ways  exerted  a more  extensive  and 
lasting  influence  than  any  other  belonging  to  that  eventful  peri- 
od, it  may  be  said,  withodt  any  disposition  to  exaggerate  his 
worth,  or  to  give  him  undue  praise,  that  his  history  is  more  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  country,  at  least  so  far  as  literature,  en- 
lightened piety  j and  good  morals  are  concerned,  than  the  history 
of  any  one  man  who  has  lived  in  it ; and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  who  are  the  most 
competent  judges. 

The  people  who  composed  his  congregations  at  their  organi- 
zation were  mostly  from  his  native  county ; and  were  here  sev- 
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cral  years  before  him.  Many  of  them  had  known  him  from  his 
childhood ; for  they  had  been  taught  in  the  sdme  schools,  and 
had  worshipped  in  the.  same  sanctuary.  For  reasons  similar  to 
those  which  have  since  influenced  so  many  of  their  descendants 
to  leave  this  country  and  remove  to  the  far  west,  they  determined 
to  leave  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  remove  to  the  far  south ; 
but  they  agreed  to  come  in  a body.  A company  was  formed, 
called  the  Nottingham  company,  which  sent  out  agents  and  pur- 
chased a large  quantity  of  land  in  what  is  now  Guilford  county, 
on  the  waters  of  Buffalo  and  Reedy  Fork ; and  when  they  were 
making  their  arrangement:!  to  change  their  residence,  which  was 
about  the  time  he  commenced  his  education,  or  soon  after,  they 
made  a conditional  agreement  with  him,  that,  if  Providence  per- 
mitted, when  he  obtained  license  to  preach,  he  would  come  and 
be  their  preacher.  Whether  they  thought  their  lands  there  were 
exhausted,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  them,  on  that  account, 
to  seek  a new  country ; or  whether  they  hoped  to  improve  their 
circumstances  by  selling  them  at  a good  price,  and  buying  here 
where  the.  range  was  good  and  land  cheap,  is  not  important. — 
Probably  some  were  influenced  by  one  motive,  and  some  by  an- 
other ; but  they  were  not  willing  to  be  without  the  preaching 
and  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  They  were  aware,  that  there 
were  no  ministers,  or  none  of  their  own  denomination,  in  the 
region  to  which  they  were  directing  their  churse,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  they  were  in  fact  pioneers,  and  that  there  were 
none  to  be  obtained  except  from  the  churches  in  the  northern 
States ; and  therefore  they  thought  it  prudent  to  make  provision 
for  this  in  time,  by  engaging  or  bespeaking  the  services  of  One 
whom  they  knew.  Accordingly  he  came  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
within  a year  after  his  licensure ; and  q,  call  was  made  out  for 
him  and  laid  before  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  done. 

The  Buffalo  church  was  organized  about  five  or  six  ydars  be- 
fore he  came ; and  the  Alamance  soon  after,  or  when  he  was 
here  as  a licenciate  in  1764.  This  fyct  was  communicated  to 
the  writer  a number  of  years  ago  by  one  of  the  oldest  members 
belonging  to  that  church,  now  deceased,  who  said^that  he  dis- 
tinctly  recollected  the  circumstance;  and  that  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
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not  then  ordained ; and  as  he  had  no  authority  to  ordain  elders, 
not  being  ordained  himself,  the  Rev.  Henry  Pat-ill  o was  reques- 
ted to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The  Alamance  church  was  or- 
ganized at  that  tiine  for  the  express  purpose  of  uniting  with  the 
Buffalo,  that  they  might  thus  be  able  to  support  a minister  ; but 
convenience  and  other  considerations  would  soon  have  pro- 
duced the  same  result.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  convenience 
required  it,  being  too  remote  to  attend  regularly  at  the  Buffalo, 
especially  in  the  winter,  they  differed  from  the  others  in  their 
religious  sentiments.  In  Pennsylvania  they  belonged  to  what 
was  called  the  New-light  party,  or  the  followers  of  Whitefield, 
and  as  they  came  out  to  their  new  settlement,  they  were  led  by 
the  similarity  of  their  religious  views  and  feelings  to  associate 
together  and  make  their  residence  in  the  same  neighborhood  ; 
while  the  people  of  Buffalo  who  had  belonged,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  old  side,  were  led,  by  a similar  principle  of  con- 
geniality, to  locate  together  and  form  a society  of  their  own.— 
This  distinction,  which  is  now  scarcely  knownrcaused-no  small 
difficulty  for  a number  of  years ; and  required  much  firmness 
and  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  but  it  did  not 'prevent 
them  from  uniting  freely  in  the  call  for  his  services,  nor  from  giv- 
ing;, him-  a cordial  support  afterwards.  The  same  distinction 
which  existed  here,  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  entire  mass  of 
the  Presbyterian  population*  ^vhich  emigrated  in  such  numbers 
from  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  from  eighty  to 
a hundred  years  ago  ; and  spread  over  the  middle  and  western 
regions  of  North,  Carolina.  Whitefield  had  been  shortly  be- 
fore, or  was  at  that  time,  traversing  those  States  with-  Apostolic 
^eal  and  with  little  less  than  Apostolic  power;  and- the  feelings 
which  were  there  excited  were  carried  by  the  people  wherever 
they  went.  That  was  in  many  respects  an  important  'period 
for  this  country  ; and  it  might  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  pro- 
fitable, for  any  one  who  had  leisure  and  ability,  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  that  extraordinary  man  upon  the  interests  of  religion 
here,  and  upon  the  character  and  welfare  of  the  community. — 
That  influence  was  certainly  manifest  in  all  the  earliest,  if  it  has 
not  been  in  the  latest,  revivals  that  have  been  experienced ; and 
these  revivals,  it  is  generally  believed,  have  had  a greater  effect 
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upon  the  condition  of  society,  in  producing-  gdod  order  and 
a Christian  spirit  and  department,  than  alb  other  causes  com- 
bined. ’ ' 

Although  Dr.  Caldwell  was  placed  over  congregations  which 
were  thus  divided  in  sentiment^  and'  under  the  influence  of 
strong  religious  feeling,  he  managed  so  as  to  prevent  a rupture 
or  any.  serious  difficulty.  He  did  not  profess  to  belong  to  either 
party,  but  to  both ; for  as  both  had  manifestly  some  things  that 
were  right  and  others  that  were  wrong,  he  made  it  his  business, 
as  it  was  his  duty,  to  approve  the  one  and  to  condemn  the  other  ; 
and  by  this  course,  with  his  characteristic  mildness  and  pru- 
dence, he  was  able  to  maintain  a good  degree  of  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  to  avoid  the  acrimony  and  censure  to  which  he 
would  have  been  otherwise  exposed.  The  distinction  here  re- 
ferred to  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  with  the  .increase  of 
religious.,  knowledge  and  the  prevalence  of  vital  piety ; and 
the  ministers  and  people  of  the  Presbyterian  communion  appear 
now  to  be  all  united  and  harmonious  in  their  views. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  spring  of  1765,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  labor  at  least 
one  whole  year  as  a missionary  in  Nojth  Carolina  ;•  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  was  ordained  he  set  off  on  this  mission.  It  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  Synod  that  he  fulfilled  'this  appointment ; 
and  of  course  he  spent  that  year  in  itinerating  ' as  a missionary 
through  the  Presbyterian  settlements  of  this  State,  including  the 
congregations  qf  which  hd  soon 'after  , became  pastor,  as  they  were 
then  vacant,  and  visiting  the  counties  lying  between  the  Yadkin 
and  Catawba  rivers,  where  it  appears  the  population  was  nearly 
all  Presbyterian.  In  that  regoin,  as  well  as.  in  Guilford,  he  found 
many  whom  he  had  known  in  his*  youtin;  and*  while  there  he 
formed,  ojr  rather  renewed,  an  acquaintance  which  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  his*  comfort  and  usefulness  through,  subsequent 
life.  Having  concluded  to  become  stationary  at  the  expir’atipn 
of  that  term  of  missionary  service,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1766*, 
probably  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  yea*r,  though  the  precise 
time  rs  nof  recollected,  he  married  Rachel,  the  third  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  of  Mecklenburg,  county,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  great  harmony  until  his  death ; and  by  whom 
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tie  had,  "besides  three  or  four  children  that  died  in  infancy,  eight 
sons  and  one  daughter  who  lived  to  maturity,  and  all  of  whom 
survived  him.  He  had  known  this  lady  In  her  childhood,  as 
they  were  both  natives  of  the  same  county,  but  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  fifteen  years  or  more ; for  about  the  time  that  he  com- 
menced his  education,  Mr.  Craighead  removed  from  Lancaster, 
and  settled  in  Rockbridge  county,  Va.  Nothing  is  .known  of 
him  while  there  further  than  that  he  wsCs  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery  which  was  organized  at 
Hanover  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  December  1755  ;.  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  was  present  at  the  organization,  though  his 
name  is  included  in  the  list  of  members  as  he  had  signed  the 
petition  to  have  the  Presbytery  formed;  for  on  hearing  of  Brad* 
dock’s  defeat,  which  happened  in  July  of  that  year,  he  fiedy  as 
did  all  his  neighbors,  some  in  one  direction,  and  some  ip  another, 
as  attachment  to  distant  friends,  or  as  prospects  of  safety  or  in- 
terest directed  ; but  he  never  halted  until  he  reached  Mecklem 
burg,  county  in  this  State.  By  that  disastrous  event  “ the  west- 
ern parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  were  left 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Savages;  the  frontier  settlements 
were  generally  broken  up  ; and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  in- 
to the  interior.*’*  Mrs.  Caldwell  used  to  say,  \yhen  relating  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  those'  times  to  her  family,  that,  “ as  they 
went  out  at  one  door  the  Indians  came  in  at  the  other,” — mean- 
ing that  when  they  left  the  house  the  Indians  were  close  at  hand ; 
and  that  they  narrowly  escaped  Witlr  their  life,  without  being 
able  to  take  any  of  their  property  or  furniture  with  them.  Mr. 
Craighead  settled  in  Sugar  Creek  congregation  where  he  lived 
and  died ; but  whether  he  was  ever  installed  there  as  pastor  of 
that  church  is  not  known. 

While  in  Pennsylvania  he  became  a great  admirer  of  White- 
held;  andiinited  with  his  followers.  In  this  country  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a warm  and  zealous  preaOher ; but  was  somewhat 
disposed  to  melancholy.  It  seems  that  he  belonged  to  a race  of 
people  who  were  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  strong  attach- 
ment to.  the  church ; for  Mrs.  Caldwell  frequently  remarked 
when  conversing  with  her  family  and  friends  on  this  subject, 

*See  Marshall's  Colonial  History,  page  293. 
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that  her  ancesters,  on  the  paternal  side,  had  all'been -preachers 
in  a direct  line  as  far  back  as  she  had  any  knowledge  Of  them, 
which  was  for  three  or  four  generations.  Mr.  Craighead  had 
several  other  daughters,  all  of  whom  married  into  wealthy  and 
respectable  families  in  'the  upper  counties  or  districts  of  South 
Carolina ; and  he  must  have  been  esteemed,  as  a minister  and 
a Christian  through  the  region  of  country  in  which  he  lived  ; for 
the  Sugar  Creek  church  * has  been  served  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  uf  two  or  three  intervals  of  .a  fewyea^s  each,  by  some 
one  of  his  descendants.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craighead, 
who  was  licensed  in  April,  1778, f never  settled  as  pastor  there 
or  anywhere  else  in  North  Carolina  ; but  he  preached  there  for 
some  time  as  a supply.  Next  his  grand  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
CaldWell  was  for  thirty-five  or  forty  years  pastor  of  the  church; 
and  was  beloved  every  where,  and  by  all  who  knew  him,  in  the 
church'  ahd  out  of  it.  At  present  his  great  grand  son,  the  ReV. 
John  M.  Caldwell  occupies  the  same  station  ; and  is  no  less  es- 
teemed for  his  own  nierits  than  for  his  ancestral  recollections. 
Mr.  Craighead ‘died  in  March  1776  ;*  and  was  burried  near  Su- 
gar Creek  ’ church.  No  marble  monument  tells  the  traveller 
where  lie  lies;  but  his  remains  were  carried  to  their  resting 
place  on  two  green  sassafras  sticks,  ouch  about  three  feet  long, 
which  had  just  been  cut  from  the  woods  for  that  purpose  ; and 
when  the  grave  was  filled  up,  these  were  stuck  down,  one  at  the 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  footr  merely  to  serve  as  a temporary 
designation  of  the  place.  They  both  grew  however ; and  are 
now  trees  of  considerable  size.  These  are  his.oply  monument, 
except  “ a good  name,  ” which  is  still  remembered  and  is  cher- 
ished in  the  affections',  of  the  people  where  he  lived ; and  the 
piety  and  usefulness  which  have  hitherto  belonged  to  his  de- 
scendants. , 

The  industry  and  perseverance  manifested  by  David  Caldwell 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  preparation  for  the  ministry 
might  be  regarded  as  a pledge  of  his  future  usefulness ; and  no 
pledge  of  the  kind  was  then  given  which  was  not  redeemed  af- 
terwards. When  once  installed  and  permanently  settled  his  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  to  adapt  bhnself  to  the  circumstances 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  page  352,  » 
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and  wants  of  the  community  in  which  his  lot  was  cast ; and  to 
pursue  such  a course  as  would,  in  the  end,  be  most  for  their 
improvement'  and  welfare. 

It  was  manifest  that,  situated  as  his  congregations  were,  he 
could  not  depend  on  them  for  such  a support  as  would  enable 
him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
for  they  promised  him  only  two  hundred  dollars  ; and  that  was 
to  be  paid  in  grain,  if  the  people  chose,  at  a stipulated  price, 
which  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a family.  He 
therefore  purchased  a tract  of- land,  containing  some  two  or 
three  hundred  acres ; and  on  that  raised  the  most  of  his-  provi- 
sions. As  soon,  too,  as  he  was  prepared  for  it,  he  commenced  a 
classical  school  at  his  own  hbuse,  which  he  continued,  with  two 
or  three  short  interruptions,  until  he  was  disqualified  by  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  This  was  an  employment  in  which  he  not  on- 
ly excelled,  ds  he  certainly  did,  but  in  which  he  took  great  de- 
light;-and  therefore  it  would,  in  all  probability,  haVe  been  a 
matter  of  choice  with  him,  if  his  circumstances  had  not  made  it 
necessary,  or  if  there  had  been  no  considerations,  pressing  it  up- 
on his  attention  as  a matter  of  duty  in  relation  to  the  church 
and  the  country.  But  it  was  clearly  necessary  if  he  would 
maintain  his  family  in  comfort,  and  it  was  as  obviously  neces- 
sary for  the  prosperity  of  the  church  in  this  legion,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  Ihe  community  at  large ; for  there  were  then 
no  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  ‘or  none  of  much  value 
alid  permanence.  The  legislature  had  done  nothing  efficient ; 
and  there  was  no  probability  tha;t  it  could  do  any  thing  credita- 
ble to  itself  or  beneficial'  to  the  public  until  a change  should  be 
effected  in  the  state'  of  society,  and  in  the  financial  and  pecuni- 
ary condition  of  - the  country.  In  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
colony,  owing  to  the  heavy  debt  incurred 'by  the  French  war, 
the  restrictions  oh  trade,  the  frauds  and  peculations  of  govern- 
ment officers,  &c.‘,  but  little  could  be  done ; and  then  the  mass  of 
the  people  must  be  so  far  enlightened  as  to  send  men  to  the  As- 
sembly who  would  ‘ understand  the  value  of  education,  and 
might  feel  that  they-  would  be  sustained  in  adopting  such  meas- 
ures as  would-  give  it  due  encouragement.  In  1754  an  act  was 
passed  making  some  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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public  seminary,  but  it  proved  ineffectual.*  In  1764  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  erection  Of  a school  house  in  the  town  of  New- 
bern;  and  in  17)57,  the  very  year  probably' in  which  Mr.  Cald- 
well commenced  his  school,  if  not  the- year  after,  the  Trustees 
of  the  Newbern  Academy  were  incorporated.  But  that  school 
could  not  have  been  very  prosperous ; for  many  of  the  youth 
from  the  surrounding  country  were  sent  up  here  for  their  edu- 
cation. The  Kroomes,  the  Whitefields,  the  Hatches,  and  others 
are  still  recollected.;  and  for  several  years  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  scholars  in  CaldwelPs  school  were  from  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  State. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  not  far  from  this  time,  taught  a pri- 
vate school  either  in  Orange  or  Granville ; but  precisely  where 
ancf  with  what  success  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  Not 
long  before,the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an  act  of  Assembly 
was  passed  establishing  an  Academy  in  Charlotte  ; but  that  was 
several  years  after  Mr.  Caldwell  commenced ; nnd  although  the 
school  had  begun  with  fair  prospects  some  time  before  it  was 
incorporated,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have’  continued  in  suc- 
cessful operation  there  more  than  a few  years.  CaldwelPs  school, 
probably  from  being  conducted  \Vith  more  ability  and  prudence, 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  efficient  and*  the  most  noted  ; and 
that  its  celebrity  was  owing  to  the  ability  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  there  is  the  most  abundant  proof. 

Being  a thorough  scholar  himself  in  all  that  he  professed  to 
teach,  and  having  a peculiar  tact-  for  the  management  of  boys, 
as  well  as  a facility  in  Communicating  instruction,  he  soon  be- 
came so  celebrated  as  & teacher  that  he  had  students  from  all 
the  States  sou.th.pf  the  Potomac  ; and.  according  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  \vere  better  judges  bf  the  matter  than  the  writer, 
he  was  certainly  instrumental  in  bringing  more  men  into  the 
learned  professions  than  any  otljer  man -of  his  day,  at  least  in  the 
southern  States.  Many  of  these  becaihe  eminent,  as  statesmen, 
.lawyers,  judges,  physicians,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel;  and 
while  some  of  them  only  prepared  for  college  with  him, —usu- 
ally for  Princeton,  until  Chapel  Hill  was  established;  and  their 
for  that  institution, — the  larger  portion,  and  several  of  those  who 

*Martin,  jol.  2,  p.  68, 184,  226.  ’ . " 
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became  the  most  distinguished  in  after  , life,  never  went  any 
where  else  for  instruction,  and  never  efrjoyed  any  higher  advan- 
tages. Five  of  his  scholars  became  Governors  of  different  States; 
many  more  members  of  Congress,  some  of  whom  occupied  a high 
standing  and  still  occupy  it ; and  a much  greater  number  be- 
came lawyers,  judges,  physicians,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
It  would  be  a credit  to  any  man  to  have  been  the  instructor  of 
such  men  as  Judge  Murphy,  Judge  McCoy,  and  many  others 
who,  in  the  same  road  to  honor  and  usefulness,  fell  very  little  if 
any  behind  them  ; and  to  one  who  knew  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  religion  as  he  did,  it  must  have  been  a matter  of  very 
pleasant  reflection'  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
into  the  gospel  ministry  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Mc- 
Corkle,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  John  Mathews,  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  D.D.,' who  died  a few  years  since  in  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  others  who  were  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  the  world. 

Such  was  his  reputation,  if  the  survivors  of  that  period  may- 
be credited,  that  it  was  considered  throughout  the  South  a suffi- 
cient recommendation  or  passport  for.  any  man  to  have  passed 
through  the  course  at  his  school  with  the  approbation  of  the 
teacher ; and  when  it  is  known  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Mathews, 
Dr.  Anderson,  and  many  others  but  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  them, 
received  the  whole  of  their  literary  and  theological  instruction 
there,  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  a certificate  from  the 
hand  of  such  a teacher  would  be  received  without  much  hesita- 
tion. Probably  no  man  in  the  Southern  States  has.  had  a more 
enviable  reputation  as  a teacher,  or  was  more  beloved  by  his 
pupils;  and  no  man,  with  the  same  number  of'  scholars,  ever 
had  so  few  occurrences  of  an  unpleasant  kind  while  they  were 
Under  his  care,  or  saw  less  to  regret  in  their  subsequent  conduct. 

Thn  number  of  scholars  in  his  school  was  large  for  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  country— usually  about  fifty,  Sel- 
dom less,  and  sometimes  sixty  or  more  ; but  it  is  not  recollected 
by  any  of  his  family,  or  by  any  of  his  pupils  who  are  yet. living 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  he  ever  had  to  expel  or  suspend 
a student  for  improper  conduct.  His  mode  of  discipline  was  his 
own;  and  was  not  only  so  peculiar  that  it  could  not  be  imitated 
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to  advantage,  but  was  so  successful  that  it  could  not  be  sur- 
passed, and*has  been  seldom  equalled.  He  had  a rod  wl}ich  the 
boys  feared’ more  than  the  birch;  and  when  necessary  it  was 
administered,  and  with  certain  effect,  but  in  such  a way  that  no 
hostile  or  revengeful  feelings  were  engendered;  for  while  his 
scholarship  and  weight  of.  character  commanded  their  respect, 
his  affability  and  kindness  secured  their  affection.  There  was 
a something  about  him  which  was  unique , and  which  language 
cannot  define..  The  expression  of  his  countenance  and  his  whole 
manner  were  such  that  with  a very  few  words  he  commonly 
produced  in  an  offender  the  very  feelings  of  shame,  remorse, 
&c.,  which  he/ought  to  have ; and  at  the  same  time  left  him  in 
a state  of  suspense,  or  under  a kind  of  apprehension  that  there 
might  be  something  $till  more  severe  kept  in  reserve  and  ready 
for  use  should  it  be  needed  ; but  all  was  done  with  such  calm- 
ness, with  such  good  humor,  arid  often  with  such  an  air  of  pleas- 
antry on  his  part,  that  no  feelings  of  anger  or  resentment  were 
excited  in  the  pupil. 

That  this  is  not  going  beyond  sober  truth,  or  giving  too  high 
a coloring  to  his  character,  may  be  shewn  by  a reference  to  the 
'testimony,  or, the  opinion,  ©bothers.  Sometime  ago  I received 
a very  interesting  communication  from  one  of  the  oldest  of  his 
pupils  in  this  region,  who  as  a physician  is.  of  very  respecta- 
ble standing  in  his  profession,  as  a*  citizen  is  much  esteemed  for 
his  intelligence  and  worth  of  character,  and  as  a'  man  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  his,  close  observation  of  passing  occurren- 
ces and  for  his  perfect  recollection  of  whatever  he  saw  or  he^rd ; 
but  as  die  modestly  requested  that  his.  name  might  not  be  men- 
tioned, I shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  referring  to . him 
as  authority,  call  him  Doct.  B.  He  says,  “ In  January'  1787?  I 
entered  the  school' of  Dr.  David  Galdiyell  a-s  a pupil.  I person- 
ally know  hut  little  except  as  to  the  management  of  his  school. 
I boarded,  from  the  time  I entered  his  school  until  the.autUmnof 
1 7-89,  within  half  a mile  of  the  sphoolhouse.  In  1790  I becariie 
assistant  teacher  ; and  resided  in  his  family  for  more  than  two 
years.  As  a husband,- a parent,  and  a master  the,  Pr.  Was  in- 
dulgent and  kind.  During  my  residence  in  his  family  I never 
witnessed  an  act  of  unkiridness  from  him  towards  any  member 
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of  his  family.  As  a master,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  indulgent  to 
a fault.  For  my  own  part  I reverenced  him  as  J did  my  father. 
In  his  school  he  governed  as  a parent,  without  any  of  that  impe- 
riousness so  often  witnessed  in  those  who  are  4 clothed  with  a 
little  brief  authority. ? He  appeared<to  be  always  pleased  when 
we  were  attentive  to  and  made  good  progress  in  our  studies.  In 
case  we  did  not,  through  inattention  or  want  of  capacity,  make 
that  progress  he  had  a right  to  expect  or  wished,  we  only  expe- 
rienced a mild  reproof,  or  a:  little  scorching  sarcasm.  When  a 
student  made  a classicaPauthor  utter  the  most  absurd  nonsense 
he  would  cry  out,  Murther  dherrig ; and  then  ask  him  per- 
haps if  he  understood  Irish.  This  was  almost  murder  to  the 
feelings  of  the  dull  student.  I do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  him  inflict  punishment  with  the  rod  except  in  one  case ; 
and  that  was  on  a small,  idle,  very  idle  boy. 

“ Immoral  acts  ana  profane  language  were  proscribed,  of  course ; 
and  seldom  came  to  his  knowledge,  though  often  committed  and 
uttered.  He  had  a goat  that  possessed  a strong  taste  for  books ; 
and  if  ever  a student,  from  thoughtlessness,  left  a book  exposed, 
this-  goat  was  certain,  if  he  came  on  it,  to  appropriate  the  whole, 
or  part,  to  his  own  nse.  On  one  occasion  the  monitor  for  the 
week  was  a moral  and  worthy  young  man.  A youth,  whom  I 
shall  call  Tom,  having  left  his  Dictionary  exposed,  the  goat  dis- 
covered it,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  own  use  of  it.  Tom  ran 
to  its  rescue,  uttering  a strong  imprecation  on  his  goatship  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  monitor,  who  immediately  noted  it 
down  verbatim  in  his  bill.  Tom  was  rather  a favorite  with  old 
Domi-ne,  and  with  his  school  fellows.  Wd  all  knew,  as  well  as 
Tom,  that,  on  Friday  evening  he  had  to  answer  for  it.  At 
length  the  dreaded  evening  came  ; and  / was  pleased  to  see  my 
favorite  prepare  for  flight,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  though 
we  were  all  ignorant  what  was  the  punishment  to  which  he 
might  be  subjected  for  such  an  offence..  The  monitor  presented 
his  bill ; and  a number  of  us  having  answered  for  our  petty  of- 
fences, and  acts  of  neglect,  Domine’s  eyes  fell  on  Tom’s  name 
and  offence.  He  looked  alternately  on  the  bill  and  on  Tom ; 
and  then  read  out  the  name  and  the  charge.  Tom  with  the 
quickness  of  thought  asserted,  5 They  area  d — ned  creature ; 
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and  I Qtin  prove  it  from  Scripture.’  Domine  bit  his  lips,  and 
mildly  replied,  ‘ Tommy,  Tommy,  there  are  a number  of  small- 
er boys  here  ; and  you  should  set  a better  example  before  them.’ 
I do  not  recollect  any  one  ever  having  to  answer  for  a similar 
offence  afterwards.” 

The  time  which  boys  spend  in  school  is  apt  to  be  the  most 
pleasant  part  of  their  lives  ; for  being  then  free  from  the  cares 
and  anxieties  usually  attendant  on  the  public  avocations  of  life, 
they  are  at  full  liberty  to  range  among  the  beauties  of  classic 
taste  and  genius,  and  to  derive  instruction  or  pastime  from  all 
the  sources  of  information  that  may  be  within  their  reach,  and 
from  whatever  occurrences  may  take  place  around  them.  Things 
are  frequently  occurring  too,  either  from  a mischievous  disposi- 
tion, or  from  mere  thoughtlessness  and  levity  On  their  part,  which 
not  only  cause  merriment  or  reproach  at  the  dime,  and  aLe  ever 
afterwards  remembered  with' pleasure  or  regret,  but  which  are 
trying  to  the  patience  of  the  teacher,  and  become  a test  of  his 
•character  as  a disciplinarian.  The  above  incident  is  of  this  de- 
scription ; and  related,  as  it.  is,  in  that  facetious  and  happy  man- 
ner, for  which  Doctor  B.  is  admired  by  those  who  know  him,  it 
will  probably  be  as  amusing  to  those  who  read  the  account  as  it 
was  to  those  who  witnessed  the  scene.  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
“ The  management  of  his  churches  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
h is  school.  His  scholars 'respected  him  as  a father,  and  confided 
in  him  as  a friend.  I once  saw  indignation  flash  through  the 
school  on  a young  man’s  insulting  the  Doctor ; and  the  same 
thing,  I am  persuaded,  would  have  takep  place  in  his  churches 
if  any  ope  in  their  presence  had  dared  to  offer -him  an  insult.” 

At  that  period  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general  impression 
that  the  birch  was  about  as  necessary  for  boys  at  school  as  their 
bread  and  meat ; bijt  his  family  recollect  to  have  witnessed  or 
heard  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  instances  in  which  he  found 
any  necessity  for  a resort  to  corporal  punishment ; and  one  of 
these  was  sufficiently  salutary  in  its  .results  to  justify  a notipe  of 
it  here.  Samuel  D.,  whose  father  kept  a public  house  at  the 
county  seat,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Caldwell’s  school  at  the  age  of  14 
or  15  ; but  brought  with  him  all  those  habits  of  idleness  and 
dissipation  which  he  had  formed  in  the  tavern.  Beingjiatural- 
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ly  what  is  called  “ a smart  boy/’  and  having  a good  share  of 
that  dexterity  at  mischief  which  boys  of  his  age  readily  acquire, 
in  such  circumstances,  lie  was  exerting  a very  unhappy  influ- 
ence on  the  other  scholars,  especially  on  those  that  were  younger 
than  himself.  After  every  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
the  Dr.  took  him  one  day  into  a private  apartment  of  his  school, 
house,  and  there  applied  “ the  rod  of  correction”  until  he  ac- 
complished his  object : Samuel  was  subdued,  and  promised 
obedience.  From  that  time  he  was  a reformed  boy ; and  was 
thenceforward  as  orderly  in  his  deportment -and  as  attentive  to 
his  studies  as  any  of  the  rest.  When  he  arrived  to  maturity  he 
removed  to  Georgia,  where  he  married  and  settled but  having 
lived  to  bury  his  wife  and  all  his  children,  he  felt  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  situation  ; and  hearing  that  his  old  preceptor  was  still 
living,  he  resolved  to  pay  him  a visit.  His  head  was  as  grey  as 
that  of  his  quondam  preceptor,  though  he  was  not  much  more 
than  half  as  old ; and  their  meeting  was  a very  affecting  one. 
The  old  man  was  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner,  wrapped  in 
those  silent  meditations  which  are  so  natural  and  so  befitting 
one  who  had  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  and  was 
nearly  severed  from  all  the  ties  of  earth,  from  which  he  was 
roused  by  some  bustle  among  the  servants  and  by  the  footsteps 
of  his  visitor  entering  the  apartment  and  approaching  towards 
him.  His-  sight  had  been  once  renewed,  and  was  faded  again 
beyond  the  assistance  of  art.  His  faded  eyes  were  now  directed 
towards  the  object  that  had' attracted  his  attention ; and  he  wait- 
ed in  silence  for  some  announcement  that  would  let  him  know 
who  was  before  him.  “ Dr.  Caldwell,  don’t  you  recollect  me?” 
was  the  enquiry  of  Mr.  D.  as  he  reached  out  his  hand.  “I  do  not,” 
was  the  reply,  66  Don’t  you  recollect  that  yery  bad  boy  whom 
you  once  had  in  your' school  and  whom  you  had  to  whip  60  se- 
verely?” “0  yes!  Samuel  D.”  With  that  they  seized  each 
other  by  the  hand ; and  for  a moment  tears  were  the  only  ex- 
pression of  feelings  which  were  too  deep  for  utterance.  Mr.  I), 
then  concluded  a brief  history  of  his  life — his  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes, his^onnexions  and  bereavements,  by  saying  that  he 
had  not  a relation  living  in  North  Carolina,  and  no  business  to 
call  him  into  this  part  of  the  country  ; but  as  he  considered  that 
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Dr.  Caldwell  had  done  him  more  good*  than  all  other  men,  and 
having  learned  that  he  was  still  living,  he  had  come  all  the  way 
here,  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  to  see  him  once 
more  beforehe  died.  This  incident,  which  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, appeared  to  furnish  .a  good  illustration  of  Dr.  Cald- 
well’s judiciousness  and  success  in  the  exercise  of  discipline ; 
and  of  the  universal  and  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
all  classes  of  his  pupils. 

His  scholars,  without  any  known  exception,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  talents,  their  subsequent  attainments  in  literature 
and  science,  or  the  eminence  to  which  they  arrived  in  their  res- 
pective avocations,  regarded  him  through  life,  with  the  highest 
veneration  as  an  instructor,  and  cherished  his  memory,  as  a man 
and  a Christian,  with  the  warmest  affection.  The  present  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  John  M:  Morehead,  whose  professional 
standing  is  probably  second  to  that  of  no  other  in  the  State,  and 
the  correctness  of  whose  judgment  in  relation  to  talents  and 
scholarship  ,no  one  who  i§  acquainted  with  him  will  call  in  ques- 
tion, after  having  been  under  his  instruction  between 'twen  and 
three  years,  and  having  been  prepared  by  him  for  the  Junior 
class  half  advanced  in  college,  speaks  of  him  in  the  very  highest 
terms,  in  every  respect,  though  he  was  then  between  eighty-five 
and  ninety  years  of  age  ; and  time  worn  veterans  in  the  service 
of  their  country — men  who  have  stood  firm  against  the  intrigues 
of  ambition  and  the  assaults  of  power— men  who  have  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom  and  maintained  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  the  halls  of  pur  national  legislation,  year  after  year,  until  they 
have  grown  grey  in  the  service,  have  been  known  to  shed  tears 
at  the  mention  of  his  name,  when  passing  in  the  public  convey- 
ance by  the  place  where  his  remains  lie  buried,  and  by  the 
church  in  which  he  preached  and  they  were  hearers  from  Sab* 
bath  to  Sabbath,  while  preparing  under  his  instruction  for  future 
distinction  and  usefulness  in  the  world.*  • 

But  the  most  important  service  which  he  rendered,  as  a teacher, 

*The  Honorable  Lewis  Williams  was  one  of  those  above  alluded  to ; and 
as  his  death  has  been  announced  since  the  preceding  sheets  went  to  press, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  thus  mentioning  his  name  here,  in  connexion 
with  a fact  so  honorable  to  his  feelings  as  a man  and  to  his  character  as  a public 
servant. 
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was  to  the  church,  or  to  the  cause  of  religion  ; for  nearly  all  the 
young  men  who  came  into  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  for  many  years,  not  only  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  the 
States  south  and  west  of  it,  were  trained  in  his  school,  many  of 
whom  are  yet  living ; and  while  some  of  them  are  superannuated, 
others  are  still' useful  men,  either  as  preacherstor  as  teachers  in 
different  institutions  of  learning.  In  a communication  recently 
received  from  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Currie,  who  is  one  of  his  oldest 
pupils  yet  living,  he  says,  “ Dr.  Caldwell,  a§  a teacher,  was  pro- 
bably more  useful  to  the  church  than  any  one  man  in  the  United 
States.  I could  name  about  fprty  ministers  who  received  their 
education  in  whole  or  in  part  from  him ; and  how  many  more 
I cannot  tell ; but  his  log  cabin  served  for  many  years  to  North 
Carolina  as  an  Academy,  a College,  and  a Theological  Seminary. 
His  manner  of  governing  his  school,  family  and  churches  was 
very  much  the  same,  that  is,  on  the  mild  and  paternat  plan,  gen- 
erally attended  with  some  wit  and  pleasant  humor ; yet  few  mfen 
have  ever  succeeded  better  in  keeping  good  order.”  The  log 
cabin  here  spoken  of,  if  the  dwelling  house  be  meant,  was  a two 
story  log  house  with  a chimney  in  the  middle,  which  was  a re- 
spectable building  for  those  tim6s ; and  the  forty  ministers  whom 
he  rtieiffioned  as  having  received  their  education  under  him, 
were  educated  during  or  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  But  his 
school  was  in  operation  nine  or  ten  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ; and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  any  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  at  least  fifty  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  educa- 
ted in  whole  or  in  part  in  his  school.  He. was  their  instructor  in 
theology  too,  as  well  as  in  the  classics  and  sciences ; and  thus  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Currie,  “his  log  cabin,” — for  his  school 
house  was  litterally  such,  and  his  dwelling  house  would  bear  the 
name,- —“served  North  Carolina,  for  many  years,  as  an  Academy, 
a College,  and  a Thelogical  Seminaly.”  Seven  of  his  students 
were  licensed, to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Orange  Presbytery  in 
one  day,  all  of  whom  were  consistent,  devoted  men  ; and  at  one 
period  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  members  belong- 
ing to  that  Presbytery  who  had  not'  been  his  scholars.  Many 
of  these  professed  religion  during  their  connexion  with  the  school, 
and  came  into  the  ministry,  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
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their  thoughts  when  they  went  there.  An  aged  and  venerable 
servant  of-  Christ,  mentioned  to  the  writer  not  long  since,  that  he 
recollected  ten,  he  being  himself  one  of  the  number,  who  pro- 
fessed religion  while  in  school  and  became  preachers  ; and  said 
that  he  knew  about  as  many  more  who  professed  religion  in  the 
school  after  he  left,  and  took  the  same  course. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  pay  a passing  tribute  of  res- 
pect here  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who,  for  good  sense 
and  ardent  piety,  had  few  if  any  equals,  and  certainly  no  supe- 
riors, at  that  time  and  in  this  region  of  country.  In  every  respect 
she  was  ah  ornament  to  her  sex  and  a credit  to  the  station  which 
she  occupied  as  the  head  of  a family  and  the  wife  of  a man  who 
was  not  only  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church,  but  was  em- 
inently useful  in  his  sphere' of  life.  Her  intelligence,  prudence, 
and  kind  and  conciliating  manners  were  such  as  to  secure  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the , young  men  in  the  school,  while 
her  concern  for  their  future  welfare  prompted  lier  to  use  every 
means,  and  to  improve  every  opportunity,  for  turning  their  at- 
tention to  their  personal  salvation ; and  her  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess in  this  matter  were  such  as  to  give  rise  and-currency  to  the 
remark  over  the  country  that  “ Dr.  Caldwell  made  the  scholars , 
but  Mrs.  Caldwell  made  the  preachers”  The  remark  might  be 
to  some  extent  true  ; and  the  fact,  if  it  was  one,  might  beration- 
' ally  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  without  any  disparagement 
of  his  piety,  or  implying  any  doubt  of  his  zeal  on  this  subject'; 
for,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  his  time  and  attention 
were  so  much  occupied  with  other  things  that  he  could  not  make . 
the  same  direct  efforts  in  this  way,  which,  in  other  circumstan- 
ces, he  might  have  made,  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
teacher,  while  engaged  from  morning  till  night,  and  day  after 
day,  in  the  literary  and  scientific  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and 
in  exercising  authority  and  discipline  over  them,  to  maintain 
that  kind  of  religious  influence,  which,  humanly  speaking,  is 
necessary  to  their  conversion.  It  is  not  impossible,  as  might  be 
shown  by  a reference  to  many  examples,  especially  at  that  day, 
of  whom  Dr.  Caldwell  must  be  regarded  as  one,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  remark  above  mentioned ; nor  did  those  who 
knew  them  both  understand  it  as  literally  true,  but  made  it  or 
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used  it  to  express  their  high  opinion  of  her  piety  and  zeal; — 
yet  it  was  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  church,  so  far  as  known,  a 
cause  of  gratitude  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
that  he  had  an  assistant  in  this  work  who  was  so  competent  and 
so  faithful.  Without  dwelling  on  this,  however,  at  present,  or 
undertaking  to  eulogize  one  whose  record  is  on  high,  it  is  certain 
that  many  young  men  who  went  there  with  no  other  wish  or 
thought  than  that  of  being  prepared  to  reap  the  rewards  or  wear 
the  honors  of  this  world,  were  converted  to  the  Lord  before 
they  left,  and  became  in  due  time  devoted  and  useful  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  several  of  whom 'ascribed  their  awakening  and 
conversion  to  her  instrumentality.  Whenever  any  of  them  be- 
came concerned  about  their  salvation,  whether  impressed  by 
some  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  awakened  under  thfe  ordi- 
nary means  of  grace,  the  resort  was  to  Mrs.  Caldwell  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  body  else ; and  those  who  were  truly  pious  and 
had  their  attention  turned  to  the  gospel  ministry,  found  that  they 
were  increased  in  faith,  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge,  and 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  toilsome  course  of  preparation 
for  usefulness,  by  her  conversation  and  her  example  as  a Chris- 
tian. The  aged  minister  whose  name  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, observed  to  the  writer  not  long  since,  that  although  he 
believes  he  was  a Christian  before  he  went  there,  and  was  aim- 
ing'at  the  ministry,  yet  in  his  circumstances  his  trials  and  dis- 
couragements were  so  great  that  he  was  sometimes  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  all  hope  of  > ever  attaining  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
but  by  her  advice  and  encouragemeifi,  Jie  was  kept  along,  and 
that  she  was  'of  more  service  to  him  than  all  the  ministers  in  the 
Orange  Presbytery.  All  who  were  pious  when  they  went,  or 
who  became  so  while  there,-  have  always  spoken  of  her  with 
the  highest  veneration,  and  have  borne  a uniform  testimony  to 
her  uncommon  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  religion,  including 
doctrines,  precepts,  experience,  &c. ; her  devotional  spirit,  her 
cheerful  piety,  her  humble  zeal,  her  confidence  in  God ; and 
since  she  has  gone  to  reap  the  rewards  of  piety  in  another  world, 
she  will  be  had  in  long  remembrance  here  on  earth. 

Thus  in  every  way  his  school  was  a nursery  for  the  church, 
or  for  the  gospel  ministry ; and  while  the  whole  country  is  deep- 
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ly  indebted  to  it  for  the  advancement  of  literature  and  science,  and 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  church,  and 
the  Presbyterian  church  especially,  has  cause  to  rejoice  that,  in 
the  pro  vidence  of  God,  his  lot  was  cast  in  this  country  just  at  the 
time  when  such  services  as  he  could  render,  and  such  influence 
as  he  was  prepared  to  exert,  were  highly  important,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  its  welfare ; and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
labor  so  long  and  so  successfully  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  success  in  the  ministry,  or  in  the  work 
of  converting  men  by  his  personal  labors,  as  a minister,  or  what 
that  success  might  have  been  had  he  given  himself  wholly  to 
the  ministry,  as  Paul  directed  Timothy  to  do,  we  need  not  now 
enquire  ; for  the  influence  which  a man  exerts  on  the  youth  of 
the  country  who  are  to  fill  the  places  of  public  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, in  church  and  state,  if  it  is  of  the  right  kind,  is  the  most 
extensive,  salutary,  and  permanent;  and  it  surely  cannot  affect 
the  question  of  a man’s  usefulness,  in  the  character  of  an  ambas- 
sador for  Christ,  or  in  the  great  Work  of  reconciling  jnen  to  God, 
in  what  particular  way,  or  on  what  class  of  men,  his  agency 
was  employed. 

From  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  his-  settle- 
ment, he  soon  found  it  necessary,  or  considered  it  his  duty,  to 
turn  his  attention  to  another  subject.  There  was  no  physician 
within  any  reasonable  distance,  or  none  in  whose  skill  any  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  ; nor  was  there  any  known  probability 
of  obtaining  one  ; and  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived  and 
to  whose  welfare  he  was  devoted,  like  all  first  settlers  in  a new 
or  wilderness  country,  being  not  well  provided  with  the  conve- 
niences and  comforts  necessary  to  health,  were  in  great  want  of 
medical  assistance,  hut  he  being  a man  of  liberal  education,  and 
their  pastor,  it  was  natural  that  they  Should  look  to  him,  as  they 
did,  for  every  thing  that  -was  beyond  their  own  knowledge  or 
ability,. so  far  at  least  as  they  depended  on  the  agency  of  man. 
Whatever  might  be  said,  in  ordinary  cases,  against  a minister’s 
engaging  in  pursuits  or  avocations,  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  surely  no  one  of  liberal  views 
and  humane  feelings  will  say  that,  situated  as  he  was,  he  could 
he  fairly  charged  with  delinquency  in  relation  to  his  ordination 
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vows  and  his  responsibilities  as  a gospel  minister,  in  thus  attend- 
ing to  the  calls  of  humanity.  At  all  events  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  acquire  such  a knowledge 
of  medicine,-  if  possible,  as  would  enable  him  to  be  of  service  in 
this  way  to  the  people  of  his  own  charge,  if  no  more  ; and  for 
this  purpose  he  procured  a few  medical  works  from  Philadelphia, 
with  the  intention  of  making  the  best  use  of  them  he  could. — 
While  thus  engaged  in  this  study,  alone  and  unaided,  devoting 
to  it  every  leisure  moment,  and  even  curtailing  the  hours  of 
sleep,  that  he  might  make  the  greater  proficiency,  a regular  phy- 
sician, by  the  name  of  Woodsides,  from  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
a distant  relation  of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  and  a young  man  of  piety, 
came  along  unexpectedly,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  Mr.  Cald- 
well to  remain  with  him  for  some  time,  board  in  his  family,  and 
practice  in  his  congregations.  What  were  his  particular  reasons 
for  coming  south,  and  how  long  he  might  have  remained  in 
Guilford,  had  he  lived,  we  have  no  knowledge  ; but  he  had  not 
been  here  over  a year  when  he  was  removed  by  death,  and  just 
in  the  beginning  of  his  usefulness.  Plis  coming,  however,  at  that 
time  seemed  to  be  providential ; for  Mr.  Caldwell  not  only  got 
all  the  instruction  and  assistance  he  could  give  him,  at  the  very 
time  too  when  it  was  most  needed,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
attending  with  him  on  his  practice,  whenever  he  chose  ; but  ob- 
tained, partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase,  a number  of  val- 
uable works  in  the  profession.  The  books  of  this  young  and 
promising  physician,  whose  death  was  so  premature  and  so 
much  regretted,  which  he  had  not  given  to  his  reverend  friend 
and  pupil,  were  sold  after  his  death  at  public  sale.  Mr.  Caldwell 
bought  them,  and  got  them  low ; for  no  one  else  had  any  use 
for  them,  or  knew  their  value.  With  the  assistance  he  had  thus 
received,  and  by  his  own  assiduous  application,  he  soon  became 
respectable  for  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  medical  profession; 
and  was  for  many  years  the  only  practising  physician,  of  any 
note,  over  a space  of  country  twenty  miles  or  more  in  diameter. 
It  is  probable  too,  that  he  obtained  some  assistance  in  acquir- 
ing a knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  from  his 
intimate  friendship  and  intercourse  with  Doct.  Rush,  which  com- 
menced while  they  were  students  together  in  college,  and  seems: 
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to  have  been  continued  through  life.  They  were  not  class 
mates ; for  Doct.  Rush  was  graduated  a year  before  him ; but 
their  friendship  commenced  then  and  continued  until  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  death.  Doct.  Caldwell,  as  he  began  now  to  be 
generally  called,  though  he  did  not  receive  the  title  of  D.D.  for 
many  years  afterwards,  procured  the  writings  of  Doct.  Rush,  as 
they  were  published ; and  maintained  a regular,  or  at  least  a 
frequent  correspondence  with  him.  He  went  twice  all  the  way 
to  Philadelphia  to  consult  him,  or  get  his  assistance,  in  a case  of 
affliction  in  his  family,  taking  the  patient  with  him  ; and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  obtained  his  co-operation  in  another  matter  of 
some  interest  which  will  come  into  notice  again. 

His  practice  of  medicine  was  therefore  not  quackery  : He  was 
not  a mere  sciolist  in  any  thing  that  he  undertook  to  teach  or 
professed  to  understand ; and  although  he  may  not  have  been 
what  would  be  considered  a well  read  physician  at  the  present 
day,  he  was  behind  few,  if  any,  at  that  time,  in  all  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  country,  while  in  some  that  have  usually  been 
very  difficult  to  manage  he  was  much  celebrated.  He  continu- 
ed the  practice  of  medicine,  iit  connexion  with  the  duties  of  his 
school  and  of  his  pastoral  office  until  his  fourth  son  was  prepar- 
ed to  take  his  place,  and  then  he  declined  it,  except  in  some  spe- 
cial cases,  or  among  his  particular  friends.  His  constitution 
was  uncommonly  vigorous  and  his  health  uninterrupted,  or  he 
could  not  have  discharged  the  duties  belonging  to  all  these  dif- 
ferent professions.  During  the  whole  of  his  public  life  he  hard- 
ly ever  knew  what  it  was  to  be  sick,  except  by  one  attack  of 
fever  some  time  after  the  Revolutionary  War  ; and  his  life  was 
tit  last  terminated,  not  by  disease  or  violence,  but  by  the  gradual 
and  easy  decay  of  nature.  As  might  be  expected,  his  active 
1 mbits  and  his  uniform  temperance  in  every  respect,  were  the 
means  of  preserving  his  health  and  vigor ; for  while  he  took  no 
more  time  for  recreation  and  exercise  than  was  really  necessa- 
ry, he  was  as  regular  in  that  as  in  the  duties  of  his  school  room 
or  any  thing  else ; and  even  his  recreation  consisted  not  so  much 
in  relaxation,  or  in  idle  hours,  as  in  .a  change  of  employment. 
The  Rev.  E.  13,  Currie,  in  the  communication  already  referred 
fo,  -says,  “ Dr.  Caldwell's  life  was  rather  a life  of  labor  than  of 
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study  ; and  when  we  consider  that  he  had  a large  school  which 
he  attended  generally  five  days  in  the  week,  two  large  congre- 
gations which  he  catechised  at  least  twice  a year,  four  commu- 
nions which  always  lasted  four  days  each,  besides  his  visiting 
the  sick,  frequently  preaching  in  vacant  congregations,  &c.,  &c., 
we  can  see  that  there  was  not  much  time  left  for  study  ; but  he 
was  a close  student  when  opportunity  offered.”  This  referred, 
however,  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Currie  was  acquainted  with 
him,  which  was  some  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
when  Dr.  Caldwell  had  arrived  to  that  stage  of  life  in  which  his 
energies  were  somewhat  abated.  Besides,  he  had  lost  his  libra- 
ry, which  he  was  able  to  replace  only  by  very  slow  degrees  ; 
and  he  was  also  more  occupied  than  formerly  with  public  af- 
fairs. During  the  first  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  his  ministry 
he  studied  very  closely  ; but  his  principal  time  for  study  was  at 
night.  He  was  in  the  regular  habit,  during  this  period,  of  go- 
ing to  bed  at  ten  and  rising  at  four  ; and  this  would  allow  him 
as  many  hours  to  spend  in  the  study  room  as  are  usually  spent 
there  by  ministers  of  the  present  day,  who  have  nothing  on 
hand  but  their  ministerial  and  pastoral  duties,  or  no  others  of 
a professional  kind. 

As  a proof  of  his  industrious  habits,  and  of  a strict  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  his  health,  he  ditched  and  irrigated  his  mead- 
ows with  his  own  hands ; and  he  did  it  by  working  with  his 
spade  something  like  an  hour  at  a time,  morning  and  evening, 
until  it  was  accomplished,  unless  called  away  to  visit  the  sick, 
or  to  discharge  some  other  pastoral  duty  of  incidental  or  casual 
occurrence.  When  not  thus  called  away,  however,  it  was  his 
recreation  for  the  time  being ; and  the  consequence  was,  not  only 
that  his  health  and  vigor  were  preserved,  but  that  he  had  the 
best  meadows  in  the  country.  If  the  meadow  did  not  require 
his  attention,  he  found  something  else  of  a profitable  kind  to  af- 
ford employment  for  those  hours  which  most  others  devote  ex- 
clusively to  relaxation  ; but  every  hour,  and  almost  every  min- 
ute that  could  be  so  employed  was  sedulously  devoted  to  study; 
and  thus  he  was  able  to  accomplish  what  would  appear  to  many 
impossible. 

The  remark  has  been  made  and  repeated  until  it  seems  to  be 
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regarded  as  a truism,  that  men  should  be  employed  to  the  full 
extent  of  all  their  powers,  mental  and  physical;  and  that  when 
thus  employed  they  are  healthier  and  happier,  as  well  as  more 
useful,  than  when  any  of  their  powers  are  suffered  to  lie  dor- 
mant ; but  after  long  experience,  and  much  discussion,  it  is  yet 
undecided  whether  the  extreme  division  of  labor  which  has  so 
much  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which  has  many  advocates  in 
this  country,  is  favorable  either  to  the  highest  degree  of  intellec- 
tual improvement,  or  to  the  greatest  amount  of  usefulness.  Can 
the  intellectual  powers  be  more  fully  developed,  and  be  made  to 
accomplish  a greater  amount  of  good,  by  having  them  always 
employed  on  one  subject,  if  employed  at  all?  or,  if  “much 
study  is  a weariness  to  the  flesh,”  can  that  weariness  be  relieved 
by  engaging  in  something  that  will  bring  all  the  physical  ener- 
gies into  exercise,  and  in  a way  that  will  contribute  to  the  stock 
of  materials  required  for  our  support  and  comfort,  as  well  as  by 
a process  of  invigoration,  essentially  the  same  in  its  nature,  but 
having  no  such  design,  and  no  tendency  to  produce  such  a re- 
sult ? The  discussion  of  this  matter,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
department  of  philosophy,  physiology,  metaphysics,  or  all  to- 
gether, would  be  out  of  place  here  ; and  must  be  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  facts,  or  be  left  to  the  silent  testimony  of  experience. 
But  it  is  believed  that  the  early  settled  ministers  of  our  church 
in  this  State  who  were  engaged  in  teaching,  farming,  &c.,  as 
well  as  preaching,  will  compare  very  favorably,  for  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  efficiency  as  preachers,  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
though  enjoying  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  be  greatly 
superior,  and  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  exclusive  business 
of  preaching  the  gospel ; and  for  proof  of  this  we  might  refer  to 
the  state  in  which  they  left  their  congregations,  as  to  intelligence 
and  piety,  and  produce  the  sermons  which  they  published  while 
living,  or  which  they  left  in  manuscript,  and  which  yet  remain 
perhaps  as  an  undervalued  treasure  in  the  hands  of  a generation 
too  careless  or  too  much  occupied  in  other  ways  to  make  them 
available  for  the  common  benefit.  Our  country  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  eighteenth  century  abounded  in  men  of  ability  and 
moral  worth,  in  all  the  departments  of  public  life  ; and  the  times 
required  such.  North  Carolina  during  that  period  appears  to 
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have  had  a ministry  that  was  as  able,  zealous,  and  useful,  as  any 
State  south  of  the  Potomac ; and  of  this  fact  we  may  be  satisfied 
by  obtaining  a proper  knowledge  of  their  character. 

But  that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  a man’s  character  and 
to  from  a correct  estimate  of  the  services  he  has  rendered,  or 
of  the  injury  he  has  done,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  plqced.  The  history  of  a 
man  who  was  prominent  or  influential  cannot  be  written  with- 
out describing  all  the  transactions  and  events  in  which  he  had 
any  agency  ; and  as  these  transactions  and  events  go  to  make 
up  the  history  of  the  country,  that  history  cannot  be  written  cor- 
rectly, or  so  as  to  be  satisfactory,  .without  giving  him  the  same 
prominence  in  it  that  he  had  in  the  scenes  and  events  there  des- 
cribed. Again.  In  all  countries  and  in  ail  ages,  religion,  whether 
true  or  false,  has  had  such  an  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  government,  that,  without  keeping  that  influence  fully  and 
distinctly  in  view,  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  government,  nor 
can  its  measures  be  fairly  accounted  for  or  explained.  This  is 
one  reason  why  many  of  the  principal  histories  we  have  are  so 
unsatisfactory : They  were  written  by  men  who  were  either 
hostile  to  religion  in  their  feelings,  and  wished  to  say  as  little 
about  it  as  possible,  or  were  incapable  of  estimating  its  influence. 

It  has  been  said  by  a late  writer  of  some  celebrity  that  the 
people  of  every  country  are  just  what  the  government  makes 
theln  ; but  whether  this  be  true  or  not  in  relation  to  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  true  of  the  people  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  government 
of  every  country  is  just  what  the  people  of  that  country  make 
it ; or  at  least  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  at  the  time  it  went  into  operation.  For  ex- 
ample, a despotism  could  never  be  established,  if  the  people,  or 
a large  proportion  of  them,  were  not  so  ignorant  or  so  debased 
in  some  way,  as  to  be  fit  for  bondage  ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
a republican  government  can  never  be  established  unless  the 
people  understand  their  rights,  and  have  intelligence  and  moral 
principle  sufficient  to  govern  themselves.  In  the  former  case, 
false  religion,  or  superstition,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  may 
have  contributed,  greatly  to  the  establishment  and  subsequent 
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support  of  the  very  power  by  which  they  were  oppressed  ; but 
then  the  government  did  not  make  them  superstitious ; for  it 
was  the  result  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition  which 
made  them  fit  subjects  to  be  thus  acted  upon,  and  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  arbitrary  power.  In  the  latter  case  true  religion  may 
contribute,  and  must  contribute,  to  the  formation  and  support  of 
a free  government ; and  whenever  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
are  properly  understood  and  generally  received,  they  will  make 
the  people  free.  Their  responsibility  to  God,  their  individual 
importance  as  subjects  of  his  universal  dominion,  the  participa- 
tion which  they  have  now  in  his  merciful  regards,  and  tiie  infi- 
nite importance  of  securing  an  everlasting  interest  in  his  favor 
by  conforming  to  the  dictates  of  his  will,  are  so  clearly  presen- 
ted that  those  who  believe  these  truths  will  bid  defiance  to  any 
authority  whose  claims  are  incompatible  with  the  obedience 
here  required  ; and  therefore  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  Bible 
for  whatever  rational  and  permanent  freedom  they  have  at  any 
time  enjoyed.  These  doctrines  have,  in  this  respect,  or  so  far 
as  the  present  interest  of  mankind  is  concerned,  an  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  multitudes  who  do  not  believe  with  the  heart  unto 
righteousness  ; and  whenever  any  portion  of  the  church  unites 
so  far  with  the  civil  government  as  to  become  accessory  to  its 
oppressive  or  unrighteous  measures,  or  to  employ  the  power  of 
that  government  to  enforce  its  own  peculiar  views  of  doctrine, 
or  modes  of  worship,  it  has  so  far  departed  from  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel ; and  has  not  only  relinquished,  in  the  same  degree, 
its  own  liberty,  as  a part  of  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  if  belonging  to  it  at  all,  is  but  unjustifiably  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  conscience  in  others. 

The  revolution  which  made  the  American  Colonies  an  inde- 
pendent nation  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Christian 
principle  ; and  it  was  an  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world  of 
such  magnitude,  and  was  productive  of  such  joyous  results,  that 
we  can  hardly  ever  become  weary  in  contemplating  it,  nor  can 
any  thing  that  may  serve  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  its 
origin  or  progress  be  destitute  of  interest.  Society  was  resolved 
into  its  original  elements ; and  those  elements  had  to  be  combined 
and  re-organized  by  the  master  spirits  of  the  day.  Such  men 
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were  found  in  every  department ; and  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
of  different  denominations,  were  called  upon  by  the  voice  of 
their  country,  and  by  strong  convictions  of  duty,  to  encourage 
resistance  to  “the  powers  that  were  ;”  and  to  aid  in  a course  of 
measures  that  would  necessarily  involve  much  calamity  and 
suffering.  But  the  motives  of  the  men  who  were  at  that  time 
prominent  actors  on  the  great  theatre  of  conflict  between  truth 
and  error,  liberty  and  oppression,  cannot  be  understood,  nor  can 
their  worth  be  appreciated,  without  bringing  into  view  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  up  to  the  time  when  this  conflict  commen- 
ced ; the  character  of  the  people  whose  destiny,  with  that  of 
unborn  millions,  was  at  stake  ; and  the  tyrannical  measures 
and  spirit*  of  the  government  to  which  they  were  subject. 

The  people  who,  under  the  British  government,  settled  the 
country  now  covered  by  the  United  States,  or  by  the  old  thirteen 
States,  were  very  different  in  their  political  and  religious  senti- 
ments; in  their  pecuniary  circumstances  and  habits  of  living;  and 
were  influenced  by  different  motives  in  exchanging  a civilized 
for  a savage  country.  Those  who  settled  New  England  and 
most  of  the  country  north  of  the  Potomac,  were  actuated  by  re- 
ligious motives ; and  sought  the  wilds  of  America  as  an  asylum 
from  religious  intolerance  and  persecution  in  the  old  world.  Of 
course  not  many  of  them  were  people  of  rank  or  fortune — hav- 
ing no  other  nobility  than  intelligence  and  moral  wojth  ; and  no 
wealth  but  a good  conscience  and  industrious  habits.  The  pos- 
session of  the  soil  and  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  as  they 
thought  right,  with  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  England,  were  secured  to  them  by 
charter ; and  for  the  sake  of  these  they  left  the  endearments  of 
home  and  the  advantages  of  civilized  society.  The  proprietors, 
or  those  who  obtained  the  charters,  were  themselves  emigrants;* 
and  shared  in  the  privations,  toils,  and  perils  of  colonizing  a 
savage  country.  Their  government,  therefore,  so  far  as  they 
were  permitted  to  form  one,  was  emphatically  the  child  of  nature 
— a government  of  the  people,  free  and  independent;  and  such 
a government  as  this,  any  people  will  form,  if  left  to  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  an  enlightened  conscience.  The  country  to  the 
^Bancroft,  vol.  2 p'.  128. 
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southward  was  settled  under  the  auspices  of  men  who  belonged 
to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  the  wealthy  and  influential,  whose 
object  was  an  increase  of  wealth  or  fame ; and  hence  their  ef- 
forts from  the  first  to  introduce  into  their  colonies  orders  of  no- 
bility and  an  established  church.  If  at  any  time  they  granted 
free  toleration  and  promised  great  immunities,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  emigants,  it  was  only  for  selflsh  purposes ; and  was  not 
of  long  continuance. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  form  a permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United  States,  with 
any  thing  like  intelligent  and  sober  views  of  the  subject,  was 
made  by  the  talented,  heroic,  and  enterprising  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. Having  obtained  • a patent  from  Elizabeth  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  sent  out  two  ships  laden  with  men  and  provisions,  un- 
der the  command  of  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow  in  1584, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  and  exploring  the  country 
with  a view  to  a settlement.  They  landed  on  the  shores  of 
what  is  now  North  Carolina,  on  one  of  the  islands  forming  Ocra- 
cock  Inlet ; and  after  trafficking  with  the  natives  and  ranging 
the  coast  for  a few  weeks  they  returned  to  England.  His  patent 
“ was  drawn  on  the  principles  of  feudal  law,  and  with  strict  re- 
gard to  the  Christian  faith,  as  professed  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land”* It  is  supposed  that  he  was  stimulated  to  this  enter- 
prise, in  part,  by  an  attempt  made  about  twenty  years  before 
to  find  an  asylum  in  the  new  world  for  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants of  Europe.  The  celebrated  Jasper  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of 
France,  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots  during  the  period,  or  a part 
of  the  period,  in  which  -they  were  so  cruelly  persecuted,  had 
long  cherished  the  project  of  finding  a place  of  safety  for  his 
persecuted  brethren  in  America ; and  two  attempts  were  made 
under  his  auspices  to  form  settlements  on  the  southern  coast — 
the  first  at  Port  Royal,  near  the  south  west  corner  of  South  Car- 
olina, in  1562  ; and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  May, 
the  San  Mattheo  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  St.  John’s  of  the 
English,  in  Florida,  which  was  in  1584.t  These  were  both  un- 
successful ; and  the  project  was,  from  necessity,  abandoned. — * 

* Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  92.  j Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p».  &2-64;  Johnson's  life  of 
Green,  vol,  I,  p.  470,  Append  A. 
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Raleigh  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Coiigny  ; and  being 
an  admirer  of  his  character,  hoped  to  accomplish  what  his  mas- 
ter had  foiled  to  do,  and  to  found  a protestant  nation  in  the  new 
world,  but  with  a government  conformed  to  that  of  England. — 
When  the  ship  which  he  had  sent  out  returned,  the  men,  being 
delighted  themselves,  gave  such  a glowing  description  of  the 
country  to  Elizabeth  and  her  court,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
Virginia , because  it  had  been  discovered  under  the  reign,  and 
by  the  encouragement  of  a virgin  Queen.  The  name  which 
was  thus  given  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  is  now  North  Car- 
olina, came  to  be  applied  almost  indefinitely  to  the  continent ; and 
the  country  from  Florida  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  cal- 
led by  the  Spaniards  Florida,  and  by  the  French  Carolina,  was 
by  the  English  called  Virginia.  In  the  early  part  of  the  next 
year,  Raleigh  fitted  out  a new  expedition,  consisting  of  seven 
vessels,  and  carrying  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  who  were  to 
form  a colony  in  Virginia,  now  North  Carolina  ; but  having  fail- 
ed in  this  and  several  other  attempts  of  a similar  kind,  he  resign- 
ed his  patent ; and  nothing  more  was  done  towards  colonizing 
Virginia,  or  America,  during  the  remainder  of  that  century. 

In  1606,  charters  were  granted  by  James  I.  to  two  distinct 
and  rival  companies  : The  first  was  composed  of  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen, and  merchants,  in  and  about  London  ; and  the  second, 
of  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  in  the  west.  The  former 
alone  appear  to  have  acted  efficiently  under  their  charter,  which 
extended  from  34°  to  38°  N.  lat.*  The  charter  contained  none 
of  the  elements  of  popular  liberty — not  one  elective  franchise  ; 
and  not  one  of  the  rights  of  self-government ; but  religion  was 
especially  enjoined  to  be  established  according  to  the  doctrine 
and  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  Near  the  end  of  the  year, 
three  vessels,  with  105  men,  destined  to  remain  as  colonists, 
sailed  under  the  command  of  Newport,  for  some  harbor  in  Vir- 
ginia. After  encountering  many  hardships  and  perils,  they  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  in  April  of  the  next  year ; but  without  any 
design  or  knowledge  on  their  part,  they  were  carried  by  a severe 
storm  past  the  settlements  of  Raleigh,  into  the  Chesapeak  Bay. 
Finding  on  a river,  which,  after  their  monarch,  they  called  .Tarries 
^Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  120. 
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river,  a more  favorable  location  than  Raleigh’s  men  had  found, 
they  formed  a permanent  settlement.  They  suffered  greatly 
from  famine  and  from  the  savages ; but  by  a variety  of  fortu- 
nate occurrences,  and  especielly  by  the  talents,  energy,  and  firm- 
ness of  the  celebrated  John  Smith,  the  little  colony  was  enabled 
to  maintain  its  ground ; an 3 in  time  became  prosperous.  By 
charters  granted,  and  settlements  formed  afterwards,  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits,  as  to  latitude ; 
but  being  the  oldest  colony,  it  retained  the  name  of  Virginia ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  often  called  the  Old  Dominion. 

By  various  modifications  of  their  charter,  and  in  other  ways, 
they  obtained  in  a few  years  nearly  all  the  civil  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  they  could  claim  or  expect  as  British  subjects ; but 
the  church  of  England  was  “co-eval  with  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown,  and  seems  to  have  been  considered  from  the  begin- 
ing  as  the  established  religion.”  When  the  government  was  ad- 
ministered by  martial  law  under  Sir  Thomas  Dale, though  “con- 
formity was  not  strictly  enforced,  courts-martial  had  authority 
to  punish  indifference  with  stripes,  and  infidelity  with  death.”* 
While  the  colony  was  feeble,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned to  have  it  increased-  by  accessions  from  abroad,  dissenters 
were  encouraged  to  come,  and  were  suffered  to  retain  in  peace 
their  own  forms  of  worship  ; but  this  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. Sir  William  Berkley,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  1642,  was  popular  as  a governor  tmd  as  a man  ; but  he 
was  a zealous  high  church  man,  and  exerted  himself  to  have 
that  church  fully  established.  In  1643  “ it  was  specially  ordered 
that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach,  publicly  or  privately, 
except  in  conformity  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ; and  non-conformists  were  banished  from  the  colony.”! — 
Some  who  were  thus  banished  proba b ly  came  over  to  Carolina 
in  which  no  regular  settlement  had  hitherto  been  established ; 
for  in  this  year  a company  having  heard  of  a river  that  lay  south- 
west of  the  Appomatox,  obtained  leave  of  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture to  prosecute  discoveries  in  that  direction.!  Even  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  though  the  laws  of  conformity  were  not  en- 
forced against  other  dissenters,  “ an  act  was  passed  by  which 
vol.  1,  p.  143.  f Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  207.  ^Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  133. 
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Quakers  were  banished,  and  their  return  regarded  as  felony.”* 
After  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  the  English  church  became  again 
the  religion  of  the  state  ; or  rather  the  intolerant  spirit  of  former 
years  revived,  for  the  laws  on  this  subject  had  not  been  changed; 
and  conformity  appears  to  have  been  enforced  with  as  much 
rigor  as  in  England.!  The  church  of  England,  with  very  little 
more  toleration,  continued  to  be  the  established  church  of  Vir- 
ginia until  the  Revolution  of  1776  ; and  even  after  independence 
was  gained,  efforts  were  made  to  have  it  re-established. 

When  people  first  began  to  settle  permanently  within  the  pre- 
sent limits  of  North  Carolina  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  1622 
a man  by  the  name  of  Porey,  Secretary  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
travelled  over  land  to  the  Chowan  river;  and  on  his  return  made 
a very  favorable  report.f  In  1630  a patent  was  granted  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath  for  the  whole  of  Carolina ; and  some  efforts  were 
made  to  form  a colony  ; for  William  Hawley  appeared  in  Vir- 
ginia as  Governor  of  Carolina ; and  leave  was  granted  by  the 
Virginia  legislature  that  it  might  be  colonized  by  one  hundred 
persons  from  Virginia.  The  attempts  were  unsuccessful ; for 
the  patent  was  declared  void  some  time  after,  because  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  granted  had  not  been  ful  filled, § though 
some  straggling  individuals  or  families  may  have  remained. 
Whether  the  company  which  obtained  leave  of  the  Virginia  le- 
gislature in  1643  to  prosecute  discoveries  on  the  great  river  of 
which  they  had  heard  south  of  the  Appomatox,  under  a promise 
of  a fourteen  years  monopoly  of  the  profits,  were  seeking  a place 
of  safety  from  religious  intolerance,  and  whether  they  prosecuted 
those  discoveries  and  made  any  settlements,  I have  not  seen  sta- 
ted; but  in  1652  the  sons  of  Governor  Yeardly  wrote  to  Eng- 
land that  the  northern  country  of  Carolina  had  been  explored  by 
“ Virginians  born.”||  Exploring  parties  to  the  south  as  well  as 
to  the  west  continuing  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  these  would  settle  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Chow- 
an or  Roanoke.  As  the  waters  of  the  Chowan  rise  not  far  from 
the  principal  settlements  then  in  Virginia,  it  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  known  principles  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that 

^Bancroft,  vol.  1,  p.  231 ; Jefferson’s  Notes,  p.  228. 

-[Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  200;  Jefferson’s  Notes,  p.  228. 

j Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  133.  § Bancroft,  vol.  2, 131.  ^Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  133, 
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individuals  and  families,  who  were  either  fond  of  a roving  life, 
or  disliked  the  intolerant  laws  enacted  under  the  influence  of 
Governor  Berkley,  would  descend  these  streams  until  they  could 
follow  them  no  farther,  or  until  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
a power  which  they  disliked;  and  as  the  country  on  Nanse- 
mond  river  was  settled  chiefly  by  dissenters  of  different  names, 
it  is  probable  that,  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  some  of  these 
would  risk  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  trust 
to  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Providence. 

In  1653,  Roger  Green  led  a company  across  the  wilderness 
from  Nansemond  to  the  Chowan  ; and  others  probably,  encour- 
aged by  their  example,  or  influenced  by  similar  motives,  soon 
followed.  It  is  certain  that  the  corner  of  North  Carolina,  which 
lies  north-east  of  the  Roanoke,  was  settled  chiefly  from  Virginia; 
and  it  must  have  been  not  far  from  this  time,§  for  in  a few  years 
after  the  above  date,  George  Cathmaid  received  a large  grant  of 
land,  for  having  settled  sixty-seven  persons  in  Carolina  ;t  and 
volunteer  emigrants  had  preceded  them  by  several  years. ± — 
About  the  year  1 660,)|  a small  company  from  Massachusetts 
formed  a settlement  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river ; and 
obtained  land  from  the  Indians,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
gra-zing.  In  two  or  three  years  the  settlement  was  pretty  much 
broken  up;  but  “New  England  planters,  and  New  England 
principles  of  popular  liberty,  remained  in  North  Carolina.”  In 
1662,  George  Durant  obtained,  from  the  chief  of  the  Yeopim 
Indians,  the  neck  of  land  which  still  bears  his  name  ;*  and  pro- 
bably made  it  a refuge  for  his  friends  or  acquaintances  who 
wished  to  get  away  from  opression. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1663,  Charles  II,  being  surroun- 
ded by  a set  of  courtiers  who  were  rapacious  and  importunate, 
granted  to  eight  of  them  a charter  to  the  whole  country  south  of 

^Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  134.  IBancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  135.  ^Martin,  vol.  1,  p. 
120.  ||Williamson,  vol.  1,  p.  191, 

*Durant’s  Neck  is  still  famous,  not  only  for  the  transaction  above  men- 
tioned, but  for  its  having  furnished  the  world  with  the  seed  or  the  Timothy 
grass.  Among  the  first  settlers  there,  it  is  said,  was  a certain  Quaker,  by 
the  name  of  Timothy  someboby,  who  observed  a kind  of  grass  growing  wild 
which  he  supposed  would  be  good  tor  cultivation.  Under  this  impression  he 
collected  some  of  the  seed  and  sent  it  to  a friend  in  England,  who,  having 
tried  it,  and  found  it  very  valuable,  called  it  Timothy  grass,  in  honor  of  his 
friend  in  Carolina  who  had  furnished  him  with  the  seed. 
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Virginia ; or  from  36°  of  N.  lat.  to  the  river  San  Mattheo  in 
Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  addition 
to  an  absolute  right  to  the  soil,  and  the  power  of  making  laws, 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  they  had  the  power  of 
building  churches,  chapels,  &c.,  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  ; and  the  right  of 
advowson  and  patronage ; but  the  proprietors  might  grant  to 
nonconformists  such  indulgences  and  dispensations  in  that  be^ 
half,  for  and  during  such  time  and  times,  and  with  such  limita- 
tions and  restrictions,  as  they,  the  proprietors,  saw  fit  and  reason- 
able. See  charter,  sec.  IS. 

This  charter  has  been  much  praised,  as  being  liberal  towards 
dissenters  ; and  perhaps  it  was  liberal  for  the  times  ; but  its  lib- 
erality consisted^  in  giving  the  proprietors  permission  to  be  so,  if 
they  thought  proper.  It  secured  no  rights  of  conscience  to  the 
colonists.  As  the  proprietors  were  the  courtiers  of  Charles, 
they  partook  of  his  spirit ; and  the  same  intolerance  would  pro- 
bably have  been  exercised  here  that  was  in  England,  if  they  had 
not  known  it  would  be  fatal  to  their  interest.  In  asking  a grant 
of  the  country, they  professed  to  be  actuated  by  “a  pious  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,”  but  their  real  object  was  their 
own  aggrandizement.  To  encourage  emigration,  they  held  out 
liberal  terms  to  emigrants ; and  promised  adventurers  gratuities 
of  land  according  to  the  number  of  their  respective  families, 
with  a free  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  religion.  They  were 
allowed  to  form  a representative  government,  with  certain  limi- 
tations, and  thus  a degree  of  popular  freedom  was  conceded, 
which,  it  seems,  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent;  but  it  could 
never  be  recalled,  and  had  an  important  influence  in  producing 
the  results  which  we  now  enjoy.  When  this  charter  was  gran- 
ted, the  settlement  on  the  Albemarle  was  large  enough  to  at- 
tract attention;  for  “ people  had  been  moving  in  there  for  more 
than  twenty  years  at  their  own  expense  choosing  rather  to 
run  the  risk  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  savages,  and  trust  to 
Providence  and  their  own  efforts  for  subsistence,  than  bear  the 
insolence  and  cruelty  of  civilized  men  “ when  clothed  with  a 
little  brief  authority,”  and  regardless  of  every  thing  but  their 

^Williamson,  yol.  1,  p.  91. 
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own  importance ; and  when  the  proprietors  obtained  their  grant, 
they  understood  that  the  people  on  the  waters  of  the  Chowan  had 
purchased  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  Indians.*  “ As  they 
were  chiefly  refugees  from  ecclesiastical  oppression,  they  had  no 
claims  on  government ; nor  did  they  wish  to  draw  its  attention. 
They  regarded  the  Indian  natives  as  the  true  lords  of  the  soil ; 
treated  with  them  in  that  capacity ; purchased  their  lands ; and 
obtained  their  grants. 

The  liberal  terms  offered  by  the  proprietors  had  their  desired 
effect ; and  considerable  accessions  were  soon  made  to  the  po- 
pulation. A company  came  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes  and 
settled  on  the  Cape  Fear,  with  Sir  John  Yeamans  at  their  head, 
who,  after  arrangements  were  made  for  organizing  a govern- 
ment, according  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  proprietors,  was 
appointed  governor,  with  a jurisdiction  extending  from  that 
river  to  the  St.  Mattheo.  The  settlement  on  Albemarle  was 
increased  by  some  emigrants  from  Bermuda ; and  by  a number 
of  Quakers  and  other  dissenters  who  had  been  driven  by  intol- 
erance from  other  colonies.  Sir  William  Berkley,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  and  governor  of  Virginia,  being  then  in  his  gov- 
ernment, or  about  to  return  to  it,  was  desired  to  visit  this  settle- 
ment on  the  Albemarle,  and  establish  a suitable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. lie  was  informed  by  the  proprietors  that  the  propo- 
sals made  to  the  settlers  on  Cape  Fear,  where  many  of  the  New 
England  colony  still  remained,  had  been  prepared  in  answer  to 
a paper  forwarded  to  them  by  persons  who  desired  to  settle 
there  ; but  were  not  intended  for  the  meridian  of  the  Albemarle 
conntry,  where  they  hoped  he  would  find  a more  facile  people, 
who,  by  his  influence,  would  settle  on  terms  more  favorable  to 
the  proprietors.  He  was  authorized  to  establish  two  govern- 
ments, one  on  each  side  of  the  Chowan,  as  individuals,  anxious 
for  liberty  cf  conscience , might  desire  a governor  of  their  own 
choosing  whom  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  might 
dislike.  All  this  seems  to  imply  that  the  popular  rights  and  the 
freedom  of  conscience  here  granted  was  only  for  selfish  purpo- 
ses, or  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetual ; and  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  how  Sir  William,  who,  as  governor,  had  carried  his 

*Martin,  vol.  1,  p.  130.  § Williamson,  vol.  1,  p.  92,  note. 
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high  church  principles  so  far  in  Virginia,  could  change  his  course 
so  as  to  promote  his  interest  as  proprietor  in  Carolina.  Nor 
was  this  all : The  settlement  on  the  Albemarle,  it  was  found, 
was  not  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Carolina ; but  belonged 
to  Virginia.  The  proprietors  of  Carolina  applied  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  charier;  and  obtained  one  extending  from  29°  to 
36°  30'  north  latitude.  Berkley,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
suffering  his  feelings  of  interest  as  a proprietor  to  overcome  his 
sense  of  duty  as  governor,  consented  to  the  alteration ; and 
then,  probably  finding  their  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  their 
love  of  liberty,  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  “ to  discuss  the  principles  or  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  these  bold  pioneers but  appointed  William  Drummond, 
an  emigrant  to  Virginia  from  Scotland,  probably  a Presbytarian, 
a man  of  prudence  and  popularity,  and  deeply  imbued  with  a 
passion  for  popular  liberty,  to  be  their  governor. 

The  second  charter,  though  not  differing  materially  from  the 
first,  was  perhaps  more  liberal  in  its  provisions,  or  more  toler- 
ant in  its  spirit ; and  whether  it  admitted  of  any  dispute  or  not 
as  to  its  literal  meaning,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
terms  offered  by  proprietors  to  emigrants,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  violated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Test  act,  or  by 
any  other  measure  which  seriously  -interfered  with  the  rights  of 
conscience.  However  the  colony  increased  gradually  in  popu- 
lation ; and  prospered  in  every  way,  under  Step  hens  as  their  gov- 
ernor, and  a simple  representative  form  of  government.  As 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  preachers  and  no  religion,  or  no 
public  worship,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  disturbance  on 
that  score.  The  people  were  plain,  simple  planters ; and  lived 
on  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  waters.  These  yielded 
their  products  in  abundance  ; and  while  they  lived  in  plenty,  and 
at  their  ease,  for  the  present,  they  were  probably  careless  of  the 
future.  But  when  the  colony  was  prospering,  and  a fair  pros- 
pect was  presented  of  its  becoming  numerous  and  powerful,  the 
proprietors  attempted  to  take  away  the  liberty  which  they  had 
granted.  The  fundamental  constitutions  drawn  up  by  the  cele- 
brated John  Locke,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  Ashley  Coo- 
peTj  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was,  “ to 
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make  the  government  of  the  colony  agree,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  the  monarchy  of  which  it  was  part,  and  to  avoid  creating  a 
numerous  democracy/’  were  adopted  in  March  1670,  and  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  Albemarle.  Besides  establishing  or- 
ders of  nobility,  and  a powerful  aristocracy,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a stop  to  the  progress  of  republican  principles  and  man- 
ners, it  contained  an  article  which  made  the  church  of  England 
the  established  church  of  Carolina  forever.  These  constitutions 
were  rejected  by  the  people,  not  exclusively  or  chiefly,  it  is  sup- 
posed, on  account  of  this  article  ; for  the  Christian  world  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  a religious  establishment  that,  how- 
ever repugnant  it  might  be,  in  the  judgment  of  dissenters,  to 
what  was  right,  they  would  probably  have  been  contented  with 
a generous  toleration  ; but  the  whole  system  was  so  odious  on 
account  of  its  aristocratic  form  and  spirit,  and  was  so  directly 
subversive  of  that  equality  of  rights  which  they  had  previously 
enjoyed,  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  it,  together  with  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  their  commerce  a few  years  afterwards,  led  to  a re- 
bellion, or  rather  a revolution,  headed  by  John  Culpepper — a 
man  “ more  sinned  against  than  sinning,”  as  to  this  matter — 
which  threw  the  country  into  confusion  for  years ; and  peace 
could  not  be  restored  until  the  Grand  Model,  as  it  was  termed, 
was  exchanged  in  1693  for  a form  of  government  more  conge- 
nial with  tlieir  sentiments  and  better  suited  to  their  condition. 

In  1672,  William  Edmimdson  from  England,  a preacher  in  the 
Quaker  society,  visited  his  Quaker  brethren  in  Aibemarle  set- 
tlement; and  was  so  successful  that  he  formed  a society  before 
he  left — the  first  man  of  any  denomination,  it  is  said,  who  held 
a religious  meeting  or  organized  a religious  society  in  North 
Carolina.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  George  Fox,  the 
father  of  the  sect,  having  made  his  way  through  the  wilderness, 
and  over  the  great  bogs  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  was  received 
with  much  cordiality  in  a region  which  had  always  been  the 
refuge  of  Quakers  and  “renegadocs”  from  ecclesiastical  oppres- 
sion. These  preachers  were  both  gratified  with  their  success. 
Francis  Jones,  a member  of  the  council,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction,  or  of  influence,  joined  their  society  ; and  a monthly 
meeting  of  discipline  was  established.  Quaker  principles  are 
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favorable  to  liberty  ;•  and  ‘are  perhaps  rather  democratic  than 
republican.  Having  come  irito  existence,  a3  a sect /in  the  midst 
of  intolerance  and  oppression,  they  learned  at  once  to  contend, 
to  suffer,  and  to  forgive.  After  Fox.  and  Ednmndson,  on  their 
visit  to  Albemarle,  had  £o  effectually 'recommended  their  'prin- 
ciples to*  the  governor,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  colony,  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  'and  other  persons  of  influence,  if  the  estab- 
lishment of  the*  fundamental,  constitutions  was  before  difficult, 
it  was  now  impossible;  and' peace  and  order  were  not  restored 
until  it  was  done  by  Quaker  influence'.  ' The.  high  toned  prerog- 
ative principles,'  and  intolerant  measures  which  prevailed  in 
Virginia  had  bqen  driving  from  her  soil  a most  valuable  . part  of 
her  population,  the  non-conformists  of  various  naine^,  who  mpst- 
ly  sought  refuge  on  the  Albemarle ; valid  if  that  jfarty  in  Virginia 
chose- to  call  North  Carolina  “-rogue’s  havrbdr,’>’  or  “ the  refuge 
of  runaways,  rogues,  and  rebels;”  because  those  who  were  so 
called,  but  who  were  really  fugitives  frohr  oppression,  and  the 
advocates  of  popular  liberty  and  the- rights*  of  conscience  “fled 
daily  to  Cafolina  as -their  common  subterfuge  and'lurkiiig  place,” 
it  need  never  cause  her  sons’ to  bfush,  for  they  were  ^uch  runa- 
ways, rogues  arid  rebels  as  were’ a loss  to  Virginia,  and  a gain 
to  Carolina.  They  mad^  fesisfanoe  to  oppression  here  more 
easy-  and  certain,;  and, if  the  demand  of  that  gbvermnent  for 
their  surrender  was  refused,  it  Was  a refusal  which  ^eems  to 
have  been  justified  ‘by  tllevresult  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  the 


case  A • • • • ' 
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In  the  southern  part  of  tlie  province,  Which  included,  with  the 
settlement  on  Oape  Fear,  the  one  which  had  bebli  formed  in 
what  is  now  South  Carolina,  the  struggle  against  aristocratic 
power  seems  to  have  been  more  severe  and  protracted.  About 
a month  before  the  fundamental  constitutions  Were  signed  by 
the  proprietors  in  England  in  1-670,  a company  sailed  for  Caroli- 
na, under  the  oonduct  of  Joseph  West  as  commercial  agent  for 
the  proprietors^ and.  William  Sayle  who  was  to  be  their  cover- 
nor.  He  was  probably 'a  Presbyterian;  and  his  government 
extended  from'  Cape  Carteret  as  far  south  as  the  Spaniards  would 
tolerate. t The  settlement  was  formed  on  Ashley  river,  and  lie' 
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Commenced  his  government  with  fair  prospects;  but  soon  fell'a 
victim  to  the  climate.  The  government  of  Sir  John  Yeamans 
wp,s  then ’extended  over  this  settlement;  and  he  himself  removed 
thither  in  the  following  year.*  A considerable  majority  of  the 
people  were  11011-conformists  f — puritans  from  England  y Pres- 
byterians from  Scotland -and  Ireland ; Dutch  from  Holland ; and 
an  accession  of  thp  same  class  from  New  York,  in  1674,  \Vheh 
that  province  was  taken  by  the  British.  There  was  also  a par- 
ty who  were' attached  to  the  church  of  England  and  in  favor  of 
the  constitution  which  the  proprietors  were  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish. Yeamans  was  the  son  of  a cavalier,  a needy  baronet, 
who,  to  mend  his  fortune  had  become  a Barbadoes  planter ; J 
and,  when  appointed  governor. of  Carolina,  endeavored  of  course 
to  carry  out  die  wishes'  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  appoint- 
ment. His  council  was  composed  of  men  who  had  the  same 
views  with  himself,  while  . the  members  bf  the  lowejr  house  ap- 
pear to  .have  been  mostly  opposed  to  these  views-;  and  thus  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  violence  ensued  which  was  most  deplora- 
ble. In- the  short  space  of  Jour  years,  from  1682  to,  168§  there 
were  five  governors ; and  this,  state  of  things- continued  until  a 
kind  of  revolution  was  effected  on  the  banks -of  Ashley  and  Coop- 
er rivers,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  effected  on  the  Albe- 
marle, by  which  Governor. Colletqn  was  driven-put  therein  1690, 
as  Governor  Miller,,  in  1678,  had  been  in  the  northern’ settlement. 

The  whdle  province  of  Carolina  was  held  by  one  charter, 
and  belonged  to  the  same  proprietors ; and  therefore,  although 
there  werb  two  distinct  settlements  with  governments  in  some 
respects  distinct,  there  was  a unity  of  design  and  of  measures 
Which  produced  pretty  much  the  same  results  in  bpth.§  The 
high  chinch  party  having -gained  the  ascendancy,  exercised  so 
much  violence  and  such  disregard  to  the  rights  of  others,  that 
the  government;  was  brought  into  contempt,  and  ruin  seemed  to 
threaten  the  country.  , • They  attempted  to  deprive  all  dissenters 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  curtail  their  civil  privileges,  and  to 
render  their  situation  so  irksome  -that  £hey  would  be  obliged  to 
.leave  the  colony.  A pretty  large,  body  of  French  huguenots 

^Bancroft,  vol.  2,  p.  166.  fSirmn's’  Hist.  S.  C.,  p.  57,  68,  58.  IBancroft, 
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having  been  driven  from  their  native  country  by. persecution, 
had  sought  in  Carolina  that  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  is 
the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  ; but  instead  of  receiving  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  which  they  were  entitled,  both  by 
their  sufferings  and  by  their  protest  aptism,  they  were  treated 
with  harshness  and  contempt.  They  were  the  most  peaceful, 
industrious,  and -useful  people  in  the  country  ; and  the  proprie- 
tor^ had  intrusted  Governor  Ludwell  to  admit  them  to  the  same 
political  privileges  with  the  other  colonists;  but  'the  party  in 
power  refuged  to  comply.  Being  aliens  they  were  incapable  of 
holding-  land's  uptil  tliey  Vere  naturalized  ; and  this  .party,  so 
hide  bound  and  aristocratic  in  their  notions,  not  only  refused,  at 
least  for  a time,  to  naturalize  them*  but  declared  their  marriages 
by  ministers  who  had  not  been  episcopally  ordained,  illegal,  and 
their  children  illegitimate.'*  With  a view  to  quell  these  distur- 
bances and  get  matters  regulated,  the  proprietors  sent  over  John 
Archdale,  who' was  himself  ' a proprietor,  and  a member  of  the 
Quaker  society  in  England.  He  assumed  the  government  in 
1695  ; and  uniting,  as  he  did,  the  firmness,  sagacity,  and  pru- 
dence of  the  governor  with  the  philanthropy  and  command  of 
temper  for  which,  the  members  of  that  society  ard  usually  dis- 
tinguished, he  overawed  the  turbulent  and  succeeded  most  hap- 
pily in  restoring  order  and  prosperity  to  the  country.  Although 
averse  to  war  and  the  sliedding  of  blood,  he  thought  it  best,  in 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country-,  to  make  preparation 
for  defence.  With  this  view*  he  had  a militia  law  passed, 
though  in  the  spirit  of  toleration,  and  with  an  exemption  in  fa- 
vor of  those  who  ar,e  restrained  by  conscientious  scruples  from 
bearing  arms,  which  has,  been  ever  since  retained  in  our  code 
with  perhaps  soine  temporary  modifications.  He  determined, 
however,  to  carry  out  hi's  pacific  principles,  as  tar  as  it  could  be 
done,  in  his  intercourse  with  ail  concerned  ; and  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed. He  pursued  the  same  course  with  the  Indians  that 
William  Penn  had  done  in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  same 
success.!  In  every  way  he  managed  sc*  as  to  make  no  enemies 
and  secure  the  friendship  of  all.  He  received,  as  he  deserved, 
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the  gratitude  ©f.  all  parties,  and  hi's  name  will  be  revered  while 
our  institutions  remain. 

After  Archdale  left  the  colon)?  the'  intolerance  of  the  high 
church  party  was  exerted  with  increased  energy  and  with  tem- 
porary success.  Lord' -Granville,  a-  zealous  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  now  palatine  of  Carolina  ; and  exert- 
ed* all  his  influence  to  get  that  church-  established  in  .the 'prov- 
ince. Accordingly  he.  instructed  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who, 
in  1703*  was  appointed  governor  hf  the  southern  Colony,  to  pro- 
mote the  passage  vof  a law  for  that  purpose.  ‘ As  he  had  been 
suspected  by  Queen  Anne  of  no.t  having  been  Very  favorable  to 
the 'revolution,  he  was  obliged  to  qualify  for  this  office  in  the 
manner  required  by  the' laws  of  England,  and  to,  give  security 
for  his  faithful  observance  of  the  laws  of  trade  qnd  navigation, 
and  for  his  obedience  to  suoh  instruction’s  as  she  might  from 
timp  to  time  give  him.  Having  been  thus  instructed,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  principal  officers  in  his  part  of  the  province,  he 
everted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and  success  as  to  procure 
the  election  of  a sufficient  'number  to  car-fy  his  point.  Great 
opposition  was  made  to  the  bill,  but  it  passed  into  a law,  and 
was  ratified  by  the  lords  proprietors.  This  part  of  the  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  ten -parishes ; provision  was  vmade  for  the 
support  of  ministers,  the  purchase  of  glebes,  erection  off  church- 
es, &c. ; and  an  act  was  passed  requiring  members  off  assembly 
to  conform  to  the  religious'  Worship  in.  theqfrovince,  according 
to  the  church  of  England,,  and  to  qualify,  for  office  by  receiving 
the  sacrament  of  the  LordJs  Supper  according  to  the  rites  and 
usages  of  that  church:*  This  was  an  act  of  the  most  rigid  non- 

, ~ ° *v- 

formity;  and  betrayed  in  this  otherwise,,  peaceful  and  happy 
country  alt  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  "had  disgraced  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  in  England.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Colleton*,  who  were  mostly  dissenters,  sent 
-John  Ash,  a man  of  influence  among  them,, to  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  theiprds  proprietors^;  but  the  governor  prevented 
him  from  embarking  at  Charleston,  andf  he  had  to  travel  by  land 
to  Virginia.  On  his  way  through  Albem&r.leytlie  people  of  that 
settlement  generally,  approving  of  his  object^  prevailed  on  Ed- 
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inund  Porter  to  accompany  him,  as  deputy,  on  their  behalf.— 
Unable  to  obtain  relief  from  the  proprietors,  he  would  have  laid 
the  grievances  of  the  people  before' parliament,  but  was  preven- 
ted by  death,  and  his  papers  fell  into  the- hands  of  those  whose 
interest  it  was  to  suppress  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  intrepid 
governor  suffered  no  obstacle  to  obstruct  or  impede  his  progress. 
A corporation,  composed  of  twenty  individuals,-  was  instituted, 
with  judicial*  power  in  ecclesiastial  matters.  It  had  power  to 
deprive  ministers  of  their  livings ; and  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
were  executed  with  the  utmost  rigqr.  This  was  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  chartered  rights  of'  the  colonists  3 the  dissenters, 
whom  it  was  designed  to  exclude  from  a seat  in  the  assembly, 
and  from  places  of  trust  or  profit,  were  exasperated ; and  all 
was  in  confusion. 

In  the  next  spring  . the  authority  of  Sir  Nathaniel  was  extended 
over  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  which  was  left  without 
an  executive  head,  by  the  death  of  president  Walker and  he 
appointed  Robert  Daniel  to  succeed  Walker,  as  deputy  governor, 
with  a strict  charge  to  have  the  church  of  England  established 
by  law, , The  bill^  which  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  met 
with  Strong  opposition,  but  the*  address  and  influence  of  the 
governor,  secured  its  passage.*  The  spirit  of  intolerance  had 
been  increasing  \yith  the  growth  of  the  province ; for  the  con- 
stant influence  of  executive  patronage, -and  numerous  emigra- 
tionsv  from  .Virginia,  had  given  the  high  church  party  a majority 
’in  the.legislature.t  According  to  the  above. act,  any  man  hold- 
ing a place  of  trust,  was  subjected  to  a fine,  who  neglected  to 
qualify  himself, 'by  taking  the  oath  which  the  kiw  required. — 
This  part  of  the  province  was  now  divided  into  parishes,  as  the 
other  had  been ; and  provision  was  made  for  building  churches, 
laying  out  glebes,  and  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy.  The  people,  who  were  not  so  obsequious  to  the  will  of 
the  governor  as  the  members  of  the  assembly  had  been,  at 
once  manifested  their  purpose  not,  to  submit ; and  the  Quakers 
who  composed  a large  part  of  the  population  in  Pasquotank  and 
Perquimons,  seemed  disposed  to  sacrifice  their  pacific  principles, 
if  necessary,  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights.  But  the  dissen- 
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ters,  ill  the  two  parts  of  the  province,  united  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  their  complaints  before  the  throne;  and  Joseph  Boon  was 
sent  to  England  with  a petition  to  the  house  of  lords.  That 
body  came  to  the  resolution'  that  “ the  laws  complained  of,  were 
founded  on  falsity  in  matter'  of  fa^t,  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  lords  ‘proprietors,  an 
encouragement  to  atheism  and  irreligion,  destructive  to  trade, 
and  tended  to  the  depopulation  and  ruin  of  the  province.” — 
They  next  addressed  the  queen,  and  besought  her 'to  take  mea^ 
sures  for  delivering  the  province  from  « the  arbitrary  oppression 
under  which  it  lay,  and  having  the  proprietors  of  it  prosecuted 
according  to  law.”  The  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and plan- 
tations, to  whom  it  was  referred,  sustained  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  lords,  and  recommended  that  process  be  issued  against 
the  proprietors  accordingly.  The  queen’s  lawyers  were  directed 
to  procure  a writ  of  quo  warranto , and  to  report  what  more 
should' be  done,  that  the  queen  might  take  the  government  of 
Carolina  into  her  own  hands  ;*  but  it  was  abandoned,  and  the 
people  were  left  without  relief.  / 

Two- years  before,.  (1702,)  the  assembly  passed  an  act  raising 
thirty  pounds  currency  in  each  precinct,  towards  the  support  of 
a minister.  In  thd  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  first  Episcopal 
minister  arrived,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
lord  Weymouth,  and  was  supported  principally’ at  his  expense  ; 
but  he  soon  found  it  so  dilfitult  to  give  satisfaction,  and  to -en- 
dure the  hardships  of  his  situation,  that  he  returned  to  England.! 
In  1705  the  first  church  erected  in  the  province  was  built  in 
Chowan  precinct ; and  in  the  following  year  a larger  one  was 
built  in  Perquimons.  About  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  two  Episcopal  ministers  arrived,  the  Rev.  Messrs/  Adams 
and  Gordon,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  society  which  had  been 
established  in  England  h\  1702,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel in  foreign  parts;  and  they  took  charge  of  the  churches  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  the  parishes  to  which  they  belonged.^ 

It  seems  that  dissenting  ministers  werefnot  allowed  to  solemn- 
ize the  rite  of  marriage ; but  a magistrate  might  perform  this 
ceremony,  provided  there  was  no  minister  in  the  parish,-^- oth- 
*'Martin,.vol.  1,  p.  220.  ' f Williams©*},  vol.  I,  p.  163.  f Martin,  vol,  1,  p.  230 
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erw'ise  he  was  subject  to  a fine  of  five  pounds.  Previous  to  this, 
marriage-  had  been  considered  a mere  civil  contract;  and  all 
that  was  required  of  persons  wishing  to  marry  was  to  signify 
their  mutual-  consent  in  presence  of  the  governor,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  with  a few  neighbors  as  witnesses ; but  after 
the  church  of  England  was  established,  a minister  of  that  church, 
if  to  be  had,  was  necessary  to  render  a marriage  valid,  though 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  default  of  such,  a magistrate  might  act. 
Dissenters  were  allowed  to  worship  in  public , but  subject  to 
such  rules,  regulations  and  restrictions  as  were  contained  in  the 
several  acts  of  the  British  parliament,*  Quakers  were  permit- 
ted to  affirm  instead  Of  swearing ; but  they  could  not  in  this 
way  give  evidence  in  any  criminal  case,  nor  serve  on  a jury, 
nor  obtain  a seat  in  the  legislature,!  nor  hold  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust.  But  such  encroachments  could  not  be  quietly  made  on 
the  liberties  of  a people  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  feel 
themselves  as  free  as  the  living  orders  of  creation  around  them ; 
and  who  had-  in  one  instance  at  least,  and  to  a gratifying  extent, 
resisted  the  exercise  of  aristocratic  or  arbitrary  power.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  church,  with  the  consequent,  taxation  for  its 
support,- and  the  infringement  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  contest  between  Thomas  Carey  and 
William  Glover,  for  the  highest  office  in  the  colony.  -The  former 
had  been  appointed  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  as  deputy  gover- 
nor of  the  northern  part  of  the  province  ; but  the  proprietors 
disapproved  of  the  appointment,  and  directed  their  deputies  here 
to  elect  one  from  among  themselves  as  president  and  commander- 
in-chief.  Gloyer'  was  chosen ; but  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Those  over  whom  lfis  authority  was  extended.  The  Quakers, 
whose  numbers  and  influence  had  long  given  tone  to  public 
sentiment,  took  part  with  Carey  ;J  and  so  did  many  others  who 
felt  that  not  only  their  natural,  but  their  chartered  rights,  or  the 
promises  made  to  them  at  first  by  the  proprietors,  had  been  vio- 
lated. Most  of  the  other  colonies  were  settled  by  men  to  whom 
the  tyrannical  or  oppressive  governments  of  the  old  world  were 
intolerable  ; and  they  had  frequent  and  hard  contests  with  the 
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tools  of  arbitrary  power;  but  North  Carolina  was  settled  by 
“ the  freest  of  the  free,” — by  men  who  had  exchanged  other 
countries  with  their  advantages  and  disadvantages ; their  great- 
er safety  and  superior  comforts ; their  intolerant  spirit.  :and  op- 
pressive measures;  for  a residence  far  from  the  abodes  of  civil- 
ized society,  where  they  might  enjoy  the  freedom  of  nature ; 
and  from  the  time- that  British  authority  was  extended  over  them, 
they  had  bepome  accustomed  to  revolution,  or  to  resist  the  un- 
just demands  of  those-  in  power.  When  the  proprietors  first  un- 
dertook to  establish  their  authority  on  the  Albemarle,  they  were 
obliged  to  compromise  matters;  as  we  have  seen,  with  those 
who  had,  years  before,  purchased  land  of  thb' Indians,  and  who 
considered  themselves  lords  of  the  soil.  " The  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  fundamental  constitutions  of  Locke,  a few  years  after- 
wards, met  with  such  determined  opposition  that. they  were  ob- 
liged to  abandon  it,  and  leave  the  people  to  the  exercise  of  such 
a representative  government  as  had  been  at  first  granted.  It 
was  with  great-  difficulty  that  a law  could  be  passed  establishing 
the  church  of  England ; and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  met  with 
a bold  and  strenuous  opposition.' 

But  the  men  in  power,  by  the  exercise  of  authority  and  pat- 
ronage combined,  generally  succeeded,  during  the  infancy  and 
minority  of  the  colony,  in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
as  they  wished  ; and  in  putting  them  into  operation  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  Quakers  appear  to  have  been  a thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  governors  who  were  at  this  period  the  instruments  of  op- 
pression ; and  heavy  complaint's  were  made  against  them.  To 
president  GloVer  they  paid  no  respect,  or  none  such  as  he  wish- 
ed ; for  “ they  would  shew  themselves  singular,  coming  to- the 
table  with  their  hats  on,  laying  their  hands  on  the  book,  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  the  oath,  but  using  the  word  declare  instead  of 
the  word  s\^ear,  and  then,  having  their  explanation  of  the  sense 
or  meaning  in  which  they  took  it' entered  underneath,  they  sub- 
scribed without  kissing  the  book,  and  declared  they  took  itin 
that  sense  and  no  other.”  So  it  appears  that  there  was  then  no 
toleration  given  them ; or  that  there  was  *at  least  an  attempt 
made-  to  compel  them  to  take  an  oatk  Thomas  Pollock  who 

^Bancroft*  vol.  2,  p.  135. 
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succeeded  governor  Hyde  as  president  and  commander-in-chief, 
in  a letter  to  Lord  Craven,  attributes  the  disturbances  and  ca- 
lamities of  that  period  to  “ the  machinations  of  the  Quakers.” 
“ Our  divisions,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  Quakers  and  some 
other  ill-disposed  persons,”  he  says  “ have  been  the  cause  of  all 
our  troubles.”  Again,  he  says  that  they  had  been  “ a great  oc- 
casion of  the  war”  with  the  Indians;  for  by  their  disobedience 
to  the  government,  and  the  encouragement  they  gave  others  to 
imitate  them,  they  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  its  not  having 
been  carried  on  with  sufficient  vigor.  “ In  some  of  the  precincts, 
being  the  most  numerous  in  the  election  fields,  they  chose  such 
members  of  the  Assembly  as  would  oppose  what  was  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  generality  of  the  people , seeing  that 
the  Quakers,  from  thejr  disobedience  and  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment, rose  actually  in  arms,  and  attacked  the  governor  and 
council,  without  any  manner  of  punishment,  were  emboldened 
to  . do  the- like,  and  seemed  to  want  a leader  only  to  raise  another 
insurrection.”  Yet  in  a subsequent  letter  to  another  of  the  pro- 
prietors, he  tells  us  that  although  the  Quakers  had  been  very  re- 
fractory under  the  administrations  of  Glover  and  Hyde,  they  had 
been  peaceable  under  his  ; and  had  been  as  ready  in  supplying 
the  troops  with  provisions  as  any  of  the  other  inhabitants.  It 
would  seem  then  that  if  they  “ did  rise  actually  in  arms  and  at- 
tack the  governor  and  council,”  in  the  time  of  Glover  and  Hyde, 
there  must  have  been  great  cause  for  it,  or  they  must  have  al- 
tered very  much  in  a short  time ; and  if  North  Carolina  had 
ever  “ been  the  paradise  of  Quakers”  it  was  not  so  when  those 
men  were  in  power. 

In  1715  the  Assembly  met  at  the  house  of  John  Hecklefield, 
one  of  the  deputies,  who  lived  on  Little  river,  a stream  that  di- 
vides the  counties  of  Pasquotank  and  Perquimons.  An  act  was 
passed,  entitled,  An  act  for  establishing  the  church  and  ap - 
pointing  select  vestries.  The  country  was  divided  into  nine 
parishes ; and  twelve  vestrymen  and  two  church  wardens  were 
appointed  in  each.  They  were  directed  to  procure  ministers, 
purchase  glebes,  build  churches  &c.;  and  for  defraying  these  and 
all  other  parish  expenses  they  were  empowered  to  levy  a poll 
tax  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  per  poll.  If  they  procured  a 
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minister  they  were  to  give  him  a salary  of  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  he  was  allowed  a certain  fee  for  every 
marriage.  It  repealed  or  took  the  place  of  former  acts  on  this 
subject ; and  the  only  notice  it  takes  Of  dissenters  is  a clause  ex- 
empting them  from  the  fine  of  three  pounds  imposed  on  others 
for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  qualify  and  serve  according  to  the 
act  when  elected  as  vestrymen  or  church  wardens.  The  act 
never  was  printed ; for  it  was  repealed  or  substituted  by  another 
before  there  was  any  printed  revisal  of  the  laws ; but  it  is  among 
the  earliest  legislative  records  that  have  been  preserved  ; and  it 
appears  to  have  continued  in  force,  without  any  material  altera- 
tion  or  amendment,  for  about  twenty-six  years.  At  a biennial 
session  of  the  assembly  held  in  the  same  year  at  the  house  of 
Capt.  Richard  Sanderson  on  Little  river,  an  act  was  passed  enti- 
t led,  Jin  act  for  the  more  effectual  observing  of  the  Queen’s 
peace , &c.'*  which  shewed  the  spirit  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
was  a near  approximation  to  the  severity  exercised  under  the 
act  of  uniformity  in  England.  After  a preamble  which  gives  a 
sad  picture  of  the  recent  “ revolutions  ” and  troubles  in  the  pro- 
vince, it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  who  might  at  any  time 
“ speak  any  seditious  words  or  speeches,  or  spread  abroad  false 
news,  write  or  dispense  scurrilous  libels  against  the  pre’sent  gov- 
ernment now  lawfully  established,  Sic.  should  be  reputed  as  utter 
enemies  of  the  queen’s  peace ; and  should  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  justices  of  the  general  court,  by  fines,  imprison- 
ment, pillory,  or  otherwise ; that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
give  good  and  sufficient  security  foi*  their  good  behaviour  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  court ; that  they  should  be  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  of  profit  ot  trust  in  the  government ; and  that 
those  who  might  at  any  time  know  of  such  evil  practices  as  afore- 
said and  concealed  the  same,  should  be  punished  as  if  they  them- 
selves had  committed  such  crimes.”  It  was  then  enacted  that  the 
laws  of  England  should  be  the  laws  of  this  colony,  so  far  as  they 
were  compatible  with  our  way  of  living  and  trade ; that  no 
person  should  hold  any  commission,  office,  or  place  of  trust  what- 
ever, without  first  having  qualified  himself  according  to  the 
•strictness  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  now  in  force,  under  thb 
First  Revisal,  p.  10'. 
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penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds ; that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land should  be  in  force  in  this  government,  except  such  parts  in 
the  practice  as  could  not  be  put  in  execution  for  the  want  of 
certain  officers;  and  that  the  statute  laws  made- for  maintaining 
the  queen’s  royal  prerogative,  the  security  of  her  royal  person, 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  the  establishment  of  the  church,  the 
indulgence  to  protestant  dissenters,  &c.,  should  be  in  force  here. 

The  people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  province  having  be- 
come* heartily  tired  of  the  proprietary  government,  and  finding 
a favorable  opportunity,  resisted  the  authority  of  those  whom 
they  had  long  regarded,  not  as  protectors,  but  as  oppressors  ; and 
in  1719,  effected  a revolution  without  bloodshed,  which  was 
followed  by  thirty  years,  or  more,  of  comparative  quiet  and 
prosperity.  The  right  of  the  proprietors  was  not  formally  re- 
linquished for  several  years ; but  a governor  was  appointed  im- 
mediately by  the  king ; and  his  authority  was,  from  this  time, 
acknowledged  by. the  people,  and  practically  exercised  in  that 
part  of  the  province.*  This  revolution  did  not  extend  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  ; but  th6  people  here  appear  to 
have  remained  quiet  under  the  proprietary  government  until 
1728,t  when  the  proprietors  resigned  their  charter  to  the  king. 
The  whole  province  then  passed  under  the  regal  government, 
and  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina  ; but  the  church 
of  England  continued  to  be  the  established  church  in  both  these 
provinces,  as  it  did  in  Virginia,  until  the  Revolution.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  the  church,  underwent 
from  time  to  time  various  .alterations,  some  times  for  the  better, 
and  some  times  for  the  worse,  or  some  times  with  more  and 
some  times  with  less  indulgence  to  dissenters  ; but  nothing  like 
religions  liberty  was  ever  granted  by  law.  The  object  of  the 
violent  encroachments  made  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
here,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  appears  to  have  been  the 
secure  establishment  of  the  church  of  England  ; and  this  was 
done  under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  bishops  in 
the  time  of  William, f who,  at  first,  shewed  himself  a friend  to 
the  rights  of  conscience.  But  when  the  law  had  once  been 
passed  it  could  not  be  repealed  or  abrogated,  except  by  an  entire 
*Life  of  Green,  vol.  1,  n,252;  f Martin,  vol.l,p.  288.  J Life  of  Green,  vol.l.p.248 
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revolution  in  the  government ; for  the  governor,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietors  while  their  authority  continued,  and 
afterwards  by  the  king,  had  a veto  power  on  all  laws,  and  was 
almost  sure  to  be  sustained  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  council, 
who  were  appointed  either  by  the  same  transatlantic  authority, 
or  by  himself.  Besides,  the  establishment  of  the  church  in- 
creased the  patronage  and  power  of  the  governor ; and  after 
all,  any  act  passed  here,  though  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernor, might  be  disapproved  by  the  higher  power  in  England. 
Thus  the  aristocratic  or  high-toned  party,  though  a minority,  tri- 
umphed over  the  liberties  of  Carolina  ; and  continued  to  enjoy 
the  triumph  with  some  limitations  until  the  Revolution  of  1776  ; 
for  besides  occasional  appropriations  from  the  common  treasury 
of  the  colony  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  inhabitants,  of  what- 
ever creed  or  religious  profession,  were  compelled  to  pay  a tax 
for  the  erection  of  churches,  the  purchase  of  glebes,  and  the 
support  of  ministers  in  the  established  church.  In  South  Caro- 
lina the  assessment  was  made  and  levied,  for  a number  of  years, 
by  a board  of  commissioners  constituted  for  the  purpose,  and 
endowed  with  ample  power ; so  that  the  salaries  for  the  minis- 
ters, in  the  respective  parishes,  were  levied  independent  even 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State.  In  North  Carolina  this  was  not 
the  case  ; and  if  it  had  been  attempted,  probably  another  Cul- 
pepper would  have  arisen  up,  who,  with  the  Quakers  and  other 
non-conformists,  constituting,  as  they  did,  a large  majority,  to 
stand  at  his  back,  would  have  imprisoned  the  whole  board  of 
commissioners,  with  the  governor  at  their  head ; and  would 
have  taken  the  whole  business  into  his  own  hands.  Here  some 
appearance  of  liberty  was  maintained ; for  the  tax  was  layed  by 
the  vestrymen,  and  they  were  chosen  by  the  people. 

In  April,  1741,  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  an  act  for  estab- 
lishing the  church,  for  appointing  parishes,  and  the  method  of 
electing  vestries ; and  for  directing  the  settlement  of  parish  ac- 
counts throughout  this  government,  which  makes  no  radical  al- 
teration in  the  former.  The  taxes  which  were  assessed  by  the 
vestrymen  were  to  be  collected  by  the  sheriff  like  other  taxes  ; 
the  minister  was  to  reside  constantly  in  the  parish,  and  not  omit 
officiating  in  the  church  or  chapels,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
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or  permitted  by  the  vestry  to  officiate  in  vacant  places,  &c.;  but 
known  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  were  exempt,  as 
before,  merely  from  being  compelled  to  qualify  and  serve  as  ves- 
trymen.^ This  act  was  amended  in  1751,  so  that  vestrymen 
were  to  be  elected  by  ballot ; all  were  allowed  to  vote  who  were 
entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  assembly  ; any  one  might  be 
chosen  as  vestryman  who  was  eligible  to  the  assembly ; and 
members  of  his  majesty’s  council  might  vote  and  be  voted  for, 
which  had  not  formerly  been  the  cased  The  legislature  was 
often  occupied  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  church ; and 
whenever  a new  county  was  formed,  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
constituted  a parish.  The  tax  appears  to  have  been  exclusively 
a poll  tax  ; and  this  bore  hard  on  the  poor,  while  to  the  weal- 
thy, who  had  nothing  to  pay  for  their  lands  or  merchandize,  it 
was  a mere  song.  From  history,  and  from  the  acts  and  records 
of  the  legislature,  we  learn  that  there  was,  on  this  and  on  every 
thing  else  that  concerned  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people, 
almost  a constant  struggle  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  ; 
or  between  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  popular  branch  of 
the  assembly.  The  maintenance  and  advancement  of  the 
church,  as  a means  of  sustaining,  if  not  of  extending,  their 
power,  seems  to  have  been  a prominent  object  with  the  former ; 
while  the  aim  of  the  latter  was  to  diminish  that  power  and  to 
secure  the  freedom  which  they  so  highly  prized ; and  it  was  sel- 
dom that  either  could  carry  a measure,  except  in  a way  of  com- 
promise, that  is,  by  yielding  something  which  was  desired  by 
the  other. 

That  the  church  establishment  was  irksome  to  the  people  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  fell  on  the  plan  of  electing  men 
as  vestrymen  who,  they  were  aware,  would  not  serve  and 
this  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  An  act  was  passed  to  put  a stop  to  such  undutiful 
conduct  in  future,  and  prevent  the  alarming  evils  which  might 
arise  out  of  it.  This  was  not  all ; for  it  appears  that  the  people 
also  got  into  the  habit  of  absenting  themselves  from  the  polls 
and  taking  no  part  in  the  election.  The  advocates  of  the  churck 
establishment,  as  if  they  supposed  this  was  all  owing  to  the  in 

*Swann,s  Revisal,  p.  156.  fSwann’s  Revisal,  p.  352.  ^Martin,  vol.2p.  91. 
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fluence  of  dissenters,  who  were  now  becoming  numerous  in  the 
province,  seem  to  have  been  resolved  on  exerting  their  power 
to  the  full  extent,  for  they  passed  a law  embracing  both  electors 
and  elected  vestrymen.  The  assembly  which  met  at  Wilming- 
ton, Jan.  30th,  1764,  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  all  per- 
sons qualified  to  vote  for  vestrymen  in  their  respective  parishes, 
(the  people  called  Quakers  excepted)  should  attend  and  give 
their  vote  for  vestrymen,  in  the  manner  before  directed,  unless 
prevented  by  some  bodily  infirmity,  or  legal  disability,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings , proclamation  money,  to  be  recover- 
ed by  a warrant  from  any  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  coun- 
ty, provided  that  such  penalty  was  sued  for  within  ten  days  af- 
ter it  was  incurred.  A man  was  a free  holder  who  had  posses- 
sion of  fifty  acres  of  land  for  life,  or  a lot  in  some  town  within 
the  limits  of  his  parish  ; and  any  freeholder  (Quakers  excepted) 
might  be  elected  a vestryman.  Then  he  must  tak6  before  some 
magistrate,  and  in  presence  of  the  vestry,  the  oaths  appointed  by 
law  to  be  taken  by  public  officers ; and  repeat,  and  subscribe  in 
the  vestry  book,  the  following  declaration,  viz  : I,  A B,  will  not 
oppose  the  doctrine , discipline , and  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England , as  by  law  established.  It  was  further  enacted  that 
every  person  chosen  as  a vestryman  in  any  parish,  and  duly 
summoned,. who  might  refuse  or  neglect  to  qualify  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  this  act,  if  a known  dissenter  from  the  church 
of  England , should  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  three  pounds, 
proclamation  money,  to  be  recovered  as  other  fines  in  this  act 
directed.*  This  was  amended  by  the  assembly  which  met  in 
Newbern,  Nov.  3d.;  1768,  so  as  to  extend  the  penalty  on  dissen- 
ters for  refusing  to  qualify  and  act  when  elected  as  vestrymen 
to  every  person  who  might  be  chosfen  as  a vestryman ; and  from 
the  operation  of  this  law  none  but  Quakers  were  exempt.! — 
These  laws  may  not  have  been  rigidly  enforced  throughout  the 
whole  State ; nor  is  it  probable  that  it  could  be  done  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  with  the  large  accession  which  had  been  made  to  the 
population  by  emigrants  who  were  advocates  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom. 

The  design  in  presenting  these  fatets  is  not  to  raise  any  objec- 

*Davis’  1st  Revisa],  p.  317.  f Da  vis’  2nd  Revisal,  p.  433. 
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tion  or  excite  any  hpstile  feelings  against  the  Episcopal  church 
as  Episcopal ; for  as  such  they  do  not  affect  it ; but  as  it  was 
then  a religious  establishment,  united  with  the  civil  power,  and 
employing  that  power  for  its  support  and  extension ; and  the 
same  objection  would  lie  against  the  legal  establishment  of  any 
other  denomination.  All  intention  of  making,  in  this  work,  any 
sort  of  attack  upon  other  religious  communions  in  our  country,  is 
utterly  disclaimed  by  the  writer ; but'  it  is  as  important  surely 
that  we  should  keep  in  view  the  religious  oppression,  as  that  we 
should  remember  the  civil  tyrranuy,  from  which  we  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  our  forefathers.  That  a 
man  should  be  obliged  to  pay  a tax  of  four  or  five  shillings  an- 
nually, or  any  sum,  for  supporting  a form  of  worship  which. he 
conscientiously  believed  to  be  wrong,  or  was  at  least  irksome  to 
him,  was  a greater  violation  of  his  rights  and  more  injurious  in  its 
effects,  than  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a penny  on  every 
pound  of  tobacco  he  sent  to  market,  or  a few  cents  on  every 
pound  of  tea  he  used ; yet  the  latter,  or  the  principle  which  led 
to  the  imposition  of  such  a tax,  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a main 
cause  of  the  revolution.  They  who  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience  are  no  friends  either  to  religion  or  to  their  country; 
for  the  supremacy  of  conscience  must  be  maintained,  or  the  best 
safeguard  to  moral  rectitude  is  gone.  Moral  principle  is  always 
weakened  by  every  successful  temptation  to  violate  the  dictates 
ofconscience;  and  such  temptations,  must  be  found  by  many  un- 
der every  religious  establishment,  in  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
penalty  by  refusing  to  conform,  on  the  one  hand;  and  in  the  pros- 
pect of  gain  or  promotion  on  the  other,  by  yielding  an  implicit 
obedience.  Whether  one  form  of  church  government  has  a 
greater  tendency  than  another  to  unite  with  the  state,  and  to  be- 
come overbearing  and  intolerant ; or  whether  there  ever  has 
been  a case  in  which  the  benefits  were  greater  than  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  legal  establishment  of  religion  under  any  form, 
are  matters  the  discussion  of  which,  if  any  discussion  be  necessa- 
ry, must  be  left  for  those  who  are  more  competent  to  the.  task  ; 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  contemplate  the  grievances  from 
which  we  have  been  delivered,  as  the  Israelites  of  old  were  re- 
quired to  remember  their  bondage  in  Egypt ; and  perhaps  it  is 
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a duty  to  place  before  our  minds,  whenever  occasion  oilers,  the 
oppressions  and  evils  of  the  past  in  full  contrast  with  the  privi- 
leges and  blessings  of  the  present,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive 
our  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all  good,  and  of  maintaining  the 
vigilance  and  firmness  necessary  to  preserve  and  improve  what 
we  possess. 

At  one  period,  and  for  many  years,  probably  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  church  of  England,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
laws,  whatever  might  have  been  the  intention,  Presbyterian  and 
dissenting  ministers,  if  there  were  any  in  the  colony,  were  sub- 
ject to  perform  military  duty.  The  assembly  which  met  at  New- 
born, June  8th,  174G,  passed  an  act  for  the  better  regulating  of 
the  militia , which  makes  the  militia  to  consist  of  all  the  free- 
men and  servants  within  the  province,  except  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England,  members  of  his  majesty’s  council,  members 
of  the  assembly,  &c.,  but  ministers  of  other  denominations  are 
not  noticed.*  At  a meeting  of  the  assembly  held  in  Wilmington 
January  30,  1764,  this  act  was  so  amended  as  to  exempt  from 
military  duty,  Presbyterian  ministers  when  regularly  called  to 
any  congregation  in  the  province, t which,  Martin  say’s, J was 
the  first  instance  of  any  indulgence  granted  by  law  to  non-con- 
formists. This  is  not  strictly  correct ; for  some  indulgence,  it  is 
believed,  had  been  previously  granted  to  Quakers,  but  to  no 
others.  According  to  the  above  act,  however,  if  literally  inter- 
preted, Presbyterian  ministers  could  not  claim  exemption,  un- 
less they  were  regularly  called  to  some  congregation  within  the 
province.  If  laboring  as  missionaries  in  destitute  parts,  they 
might  be  required  to  appear  under  arms  at  every  muster,  or  be 
subjected  to  a fine  ; and,  both  before  and  after  this  date,  many 
ministers,  in  or  past  the  middle  of  life,  and  of  high  standing  in 
their  profession,  were  sent  out  here  from  the  north,  to  serve  as 
missionaries,  some  for  six  months,  and  some  for  a year,  who 
could  not  claim  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Some  amendment 
was  made  to  the  act  about  two  years  afterwards ; but  with  res- 
pect to  dissenters,  there  was  no  alteration.  It  was  so  amended 
by  the  assembly  which  met  at  Newbern,  December  5th,  1770,  in 
reference  to  Quakers,  that,  though  they  were  required  to  be  en- 
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rolled  as  others,  no  fine  could  be  imposed  oil  them  for  not  mus- 
tering or  bearing  arms,  except  in  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection, 
when  they  must  serve  or  furnish  a substitute,  under  a penalty 
of  ten  pounds  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  alteration 
of  the  militia  laws  during- the  continuance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

When  Presbyterian  ministers  began  to  organize  churches  and 
settle  in  North  Carolina  they  do  not  appear  to  have  considered 
themselves  bound  by  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  marriage  ; but 
proceeded  to  marry  persons,  when  requested,  according* to  their 
own  rules  and  regulations.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
church,  dissenting  ministers  had  not  been  allbwed  to  celebrate 
marriages ; but  in  April  1741  a special-act  was  passed,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  every  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  or, 
for  the  Want  of  such,  any  lawful  magistrate  should  join  in  mar- 
riage all  persons  whd  might  lawfully  enter  into  this  relation  and 
had  complied  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  act ; that  no  jus- 
tice of  the  peace'should  perform  this  ceremony  in  any  parish  where 
a minister  resided  and  had  a cure,  without  first  obtaining  permis- 
sion of  the  minister,  under  a penalty  of  five  pounds,  proclamation 
money,  to  the  use  of  the  minister;  that  no*  minister  or  justice 
should  marry  without  license  first  obtained  fbr  the  purpose,  or 
thrice  publication  df  the  banns,’  as  prescribed  by  the  Rubric  in 
the  Bodk  of  Common  Prayer,  under  a penalty  of  £5Q  ; that  no 
minister  should  go  out  of  this  government  . to  marry  persons  be- 
longing to  the  government,  under  the  same  penalty ; that  no 
minister  or  justice  might  refuse  to  marfy  persons, 'when*  regular- 
ly called  on,  under  a penalty  of  ten  pounds,  if  by  license,  or  five 
pounds,  if  by  banns  ; and  that  the  minister  of  any  parish  should 
always  have  the  benefit  of  the  fee  for  marriages  in  said  parish, 
if  he  did  not  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  the  services  thereof,  no  mat- 
ter who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony. t Why  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  this  law 
does  hot  appear  ; but  they  had  married  so  many  that  the  legis- 
lature found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  declaring  these  marriages 
valid,  and.  grantihg  them  permission  to  continue  the  practice  in 
future,  under  certain  restrictions.  The  Assembly  which  met  at 
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Newbern  in  November,  1766,  passed  an  act  amendatory  to  the 
preceding,  which  has  the  following  preamble  and  enactments : 
“ Whereas  by  an  act  entitled  Jin  act  concerning  marriages , it 
is  enacted  that  no  minister,  or  justice  of  the  peace j shall  celebrate 
the  rites  of  matrimony  between  any  persons,  or  join  them  togeth- 
er as  man  and  wife  without  license  or  certificate  of  publication, 
as  mentioned  in  the  said  act : And  whereas  the  Presbyterian  or 
Dissenting  clergy,  conceiving  themselves  not  included  in  the  re- 
strictions of  ministers  mentiond  in  that  act,  have  joined  many 
persons  together  in  holy  matrimony  without  either  licence  or 
publication,  whereby  the  payment  of  the  just  and  legal  fees  to  the 
governor  on  such  occasions  has  been  eluded,  the  validity  of  mar- 
riages may  be  endangered : ' ' 

“Be  it  enacted  &c.  that  all  marriages  that  have  been  or  shall 
be  solemnized,  before  the  first  day  of  January  next,  by  any  of 
the  dissenting  or  Presbyterian  clergy,  in  their  accustomed  man- 
ner, shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  as, valid,  legal,  and 
effectual,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  performed  by  any  min- 
ister, of  the  church  of  England,  under  a license  taken  and  grant- 
ed according  to  the  direction  of  the  aforesaid  act. 

Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted ',  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  January  next,  it  shall  arid  may  be  lawful  for  any  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  regularly  called  to  any  congregation  in  this  prov- 
ince,- to  celebrate  the  rites  of  matrimony  between  persons  and 
join  them  together  as  man  and  wife,  in  their,  usual  and  accus- 
tomed manner,  under  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
any  lawful  magistrate  > in  the  province  might  celebrate  and  sol- 
emnize the  same.” — They  were  subject  to  the  same  penalty  of 
fifty  pounds  for  marrying  without  license  or  publication  of  banns, 
which  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  fair ; but  they  were  re- 
quired, impliedly  at  least,  like  magistrates,  to  ask  permission  of 
the  Episcopal  minister,  if  there  was  one  in  the  parish  ; and  they 
must  give  the  fee  to  the  parish  minister  This  act,  thus  restrict- 
ed as  it  was,  not  being  approved  by  the  king,  was  repealed  , by 
proclamation  of  the  governor  about  two  years  after ; and  then 
the  act  of  1741,  we  presume,  remained  in  force  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  laws  against  dissenters  in  North  Carolina,  were  severe ; 
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but  they  were  «not  enforced  with  as  much  rigor  as  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  colonies.  There  was  nothing  like  a court  of 
high  commission  in  miniature,  or  a body  of  men  appointed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing  the  ecclesiastical  laws ; and  non- 
conformists were  never  imprisoned  or  brought  to  (he  whipping 
post,  for  preaching  the  gospel.  While  in  South  Carolina,  at  one 
time,  a board  of 'commissioners,  clothed  with  almost  absolute 
power,  were  enforcing  the  laws  of  conformity  to  the  utmost,  re- 
gardless alike  of  chartered  rights  and  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity,  the  people  in  the  Old  North  State,  though  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  they  were  paying  tax  to  the  support  of  a church  whose 
doctrines  and  rites  they  disapproved,  ^appearto  have  been  elec- 
ting their  representatives  without  much  regard  to  religious 
creeds,  or  in  spite  of  the  odious  Test  act ; and  while  in  Virginia, 
at  a subsequent  period,  dissenting  ministers  were  imprisoned  for 
preaching  Jesus' Christ  to  dying  men,  and  if  they  dared  to  pro- 
claim salvation  through  the  iron  grates  of  their  prison  window, 
to  the  crowds  assembled  on  the  outside,  as  they  usually  did  in. 
such  cases,  regardless  of  consequences,  they  were  taken  out  to 
the  whipping  post,  and  received  forty  stripes,  save  one ; here 
in  a land  where  the  first  altars  were  erected  to  freedom,  and 
where  the  fire  had  never  ceased  to  burn,  or  the  incense  to  ascend, 
even  in  the  darkest  and  stormiest  night,  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  probably  others  too,  were  celebrating  marriages  without 
asking  leave  of  the  parish  minister,  and  building  churches,'  hold- 
ing meetings,  and  administering  ordinances,  without  consulting 
the  Bishop  of  London,  or  obtaining  license  from  any  human 
authority  $ the  people,  without  any  serious  apprehension  of  con- 
sequences, were  setting  at  nought  the  enactments  of  arbitrary 
power,  by  electing  for  vestrymen  such  men  as  they  knew  would 
not  serve,  or  by  staying  away  from  the  polls  and  electing  no 
vestrymen  at  ail ; and  in  some  counties,  as  in  the  one  in  which 
I am  now  writing,  they  were  compelling  the  assembly  to  re- 
scind their  vestry  aets. 

The  state  of  morals  and  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge 
and  influence  may  be  inferred  ffom  the  nature  and  policy  of  the 
government the  character  of  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  country  was  supplied  with  an  en- 
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lightened  and  evangelical  ministry;.  The  avowed  design  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  wish  of  the  -king,  whose  authority  was  over 
all,  was  to  have  the  government  of  Carolina  conformed  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  monarchy  of  England,  of  which  they  considered 
it  as  a part;  and  such  officers  were  appointed,  and  such  instruc- 
tions were  given  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  were  thought  best 
calculated  to  secure  this  object.  During  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment, the  principal  officers  were  appointed  by,  and  retained  at  the 
will  of  the  proprietors.  , The  province  was  heid  as  a property  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  regarded  only  as  serfs,  or  as  the  culti- 
vators of  a soil  that  belonged  to  their  sordid  landlords.  The 
governors,  judges,  and  other  'officers  appointed  by  them,  had 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  people  whom  they  governed ; 
and  their  main  object  was  to  enrich  themselves,  though  in  doing 
it  the  tenants  of  the  soil ishould  be  made  pennyless  and  wretched; 
or  to  please  their  employers  and  retain  their  offices  as  badges  of 
honor,  or  as  the  means  of  support.  Perhaps  no  other  colony 
suffered  .more  from  the  appointment  of  officers  who  were  at 
.once  destitute  of  moral  principle,  and  regardless  of  their  reputa- 
tion. With  ■ perhaps  two  or  three  honorable  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  proprietary  officers,  especially  those  of  the  higher 
grades,  were  very  far  from  being  a credit  to  their  stations  ; and 
often  the  governors  and  judges  were,  the  greatest  rowdies  in  the 
country.  At  one  period  they  were  as  often  engaged  in  affrays 
and  broils,  in  assaults  and.  batteries  on  each  other,  and  dealt  as 
much  in  foul  mouthed  recriminations,  as  any  other  class  of  people; 
and  the  court  dockets  of  that  day  are  disgraced  by  their  mutual 
indictments,  and  by  presentments y of  the  grand  jury  for  such 
shameful  violations  of  the  laws.*  About  the  time,  the  charter 
was  resigned  to  the  king,  was  perhaps  the  worst  period ; and 
the  most  disgraceful  scenes  occurred  soon  after  the  change  took 
place.  Sir  Richard  Everard  and  George  Burrington,  as  govern- 
ors, William  Smith  as  chief  justice, ‘and  Edmund  Porter  as  judge 
of  admiralty,  were  conspicuous  for  their  aberrations,  both  as 
men  and  as  public  servants ; and  will  have  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety, wherever  our  colonial  history  may  be  known. 

Those  who  formed  the  first  settlements  within  the  present  li- 
Williamson,  vol.  2,  p.  43,  47,  241. 
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mits  of  North  Carolina,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  Quakers  and 
other  dissenters,  who,  having  fled  from  persecution,  mostly  from 
Virginia,  had  taken  up  their  residence  among  savages  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  peace  of  conscience  ; and  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  been  a serious  and  moral  people.  Th6'acces- 
sions  made  after  the  charter  was  obtained  were  mere  adventur- 
ers from  England,  the  older  colonies,  and  the  West  India  is- 
lands ; and  were  probably  very  different  in  their  character. — 
Being  excluded  by  their  “ iron  bound  coast”  from  the  same 
freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  world  that  was  enjoyed  by  the 
other  colonies,  their  progress  in  improvement  was  necessarily 
slow  ; and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  discourage 
every  thing  that  might  diffuse  intelligence  or  increase  the  popu- 
lar influence.  In  some  of  the  colonies  printing  presses  were 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  king  ;*  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
prohibited  in  Carolina  had  there  been  any  occasion  for  it.  Ed- 
ucation seems  to  have  been,  for  a long  time,  entirely  neglected  ; 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  it  by 
government.  There  were  men  of  talents  and  education  in  the 
country,  and  they  sent  their  sons  abroad  to  be  educated;  but 
unaccountably  neglected  to  do  any  thing  for  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing at  home.  Gabriel  Johnston,  who'  was  appointed  governor 
in  1734,  was  the  first  who  urged  on  the  assembly  the  impor- 
tance of  making  some  provision  for  schools.  He  was  a native 
of  Scotland  and  a literary  man.  Having  been  educated  in  the 
University  of,  St.  Andrews  and  afterwards  professor  of  oriental 
languages  in  that  institution,  he  knew  the  value  of  learning  and 
wished  to  see  it  promoted;  but  when  appropriations  were  made 
for  it  they  were  either  wasted  or  taken  to  meet  some  other  de- 
mands on  the  treasury.  The  first  academy  or  school  of  any 
“kind  established  by  legislative  authority  was  the  Newbern  aca- 
demy in  1767;  and  Martin  says  in  his  history  that  there  were 
but  two,  those  of  Newbern  and  Edenton,  at  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  assembly  which  met  at  Newbern,  Dec.  5th, 
1770,  passed  an  act  entitled  An  act  for  founding,  establishing, 
and  endowing  of  Queen's  College  in  the  town  of  Charlotte  in 
Mecklenburg  eognty ; but  being  disapproved  by  the  king  it 
*Martin,  vol  1,  p.  177,  182. 
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was  repealed  by  proclamation.'*  It  is  not  noticed  by  Martin  in 
his  Collection  of  Private  Acts;  and  only  the  title  is  given  in  Da- 
vis’ Revisal.  The  precise  date  of  the  repeal  is  not  stated  ; but 
in  the  next  year  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  it,  and  of  course 
it  was  not  then  repealed.  This  however  must  have  been  done 
before  1773  ; for  that  was  the  year  in  which  the  Revisal  was 
published.  While  the  effort  to  get  such  an  institution  establish- 
ed there  at  that  early  day  was  highly  creditable  to  the  public 
spirit  and  enterprize  of  the  people  in  that  region,  the  refusal  of 
the  king  to  sanction  what  the  assembly  had  done  was  additional 
evidence  that  no  favor  was  to  be  expected  from  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  thus  the  honor  of  -giving  Education  the  aid  and 
encouragement  which  it  deserves  was  left  for  those  who  by  suf- 
fering together  in  the  same  cause  had  acquired  mutual  confi- 
dence and  esteem,  and  by  securing  their  independence  had  gain- 
ed al  once  the  self-respect  and  the  pecuniary  resources  that  were 
necessary  for  the  purpose. 

In  1749,  James  Davis  brought  the  first  printing  press  into  the 
province  and  set-up  at  Newbern ; and  in  17G4  he  commenced 
the  first  newspaper,  called  the  North  Carolina  Magazine,  or  U- 
niversal  Intelligencer.  Williamson,  in  accounting  for  the  neg- 
lect of  education  says,  “ Tile  laws  that  were  made  to  support  a 
religious  establishment  retained  their  force  ; for  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit  of  party.  Learning  was  neglected  because 
it  was  of  no  party  .;  no  troops  enlisted  themselves  under  its  ban- 
ner. Rride  or  passion  were  not  ready  to  lend  their  assistance  ; 
and  reason,  a cool  auxiliary,  for  many  years  gave  ineffectual 
support.”  This  is  inconsistent,  or  at  least  unsatisfactory  ; for 
reason  gives  not  an  auxiliary , but  the  main  support  to  the 
cause  of  learning.  The  truth  is,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance ; and  they  had  not  the 
power,  whatever  might  have  been  their  wishes-,  to  pass  any  law 
on  this  subject  without  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, nor  to  carry  any  law  of  the  kind  into- effect  without  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  management 
or  custody  of  whatever  appropriations  were  made  by  legislative 
authority.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  why  leafning 

*Da vis’s  2d  Revisal,  p.  455,  501. 
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received  no  legislative  patronage  in  Carolina  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ; and  Governor  Berkley,  who  breathed  the  spirit 
and  echoed  the  sentiments  of  his  employers,  has,  in  the  follow- 
ing specimen  of  his  patriotic  views  and  Christian  temper,  explain- 
ed to  us  the  character  and  designs  of  the  men  who  were  then 
controlling  the  destinies  of  this  country.  In  a communication 
to  the  proprietors,  dated  in  June,  1671,  near  thirty  years  after  he 
was  first  appointed  governor,  he  says,  in  relation  to  the  colony 
under  his  own  jurisdiction,  “ We  have  forty  eight  parishes  and 
our  ministers  are  well  paid,  and  by  my  consent  should  be  better, 
if  they  would  pray  oft  ener  and  preach  less  ; but  as  of  all  other 
commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us  ; and  we  have  few 
that  we  can  boast  of,  since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell’s  ty- 
ranny drove  divers  worthy  men  hither.  Yet  I thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  presses , and  I hope  we  shall 
not  have  any  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought 
disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government : God 
keep  us  from  both.” 

The  British  govejnment  took  efficient  measures  for  throwing 
upon  the  American  colonies  a most  undesirable  kind  of  popula- 
tion ; for  enactments  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  which 
felons  and  almost  all  classes  of  offenders  might  be,  at  their  own 
request,  transported  to  America.*  It  is:  probable,  howevey,  that 
these  dregs  of  English  society,  then  at  all  times  so  abundant 
there,  found  their  way,  not!  to  Carolina,  at  least  not  to  any  great 
amount,  but,  as  they  Jiave  been  doing  ever  -since,  to  more  pros- 
perous and  accessible  parts  of  the  country  ; yet  the  treatment  of 
this  province  by  the  higher  powers  was  calculated  to  depress 
the  people,  to  paralize  their  energies,  and  to  make  them  idle  and 
vicious.  The  restrictions  on  their  commerce  were  unjust  and 
grievous  to  be  borne.  But  few  articles  of  export  were  free  from 
a heavy  duty  or  drawback  o^  some  kind ; and  the  mechanical 
arts  were  in  a great  measure  interdicted.  The  manufacture  of 
hats,  ropes,  iron,  and  of  all  the  most  profitable  articles,  was,  for 
years,  either  forbidden,  or  So  trammelled  that  people  could  not 
engage  in  it  to  adv'antage.t  Such  treatment,  instead  of  being 

*Martin,  yol.  1,  p.  144,  152, 169.  ilV^artjr/,  vol.  2,  p.  13,  14,  56. 
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favorable  to  morality  and  good  feeling,  had  just  the  opposite  ef- 
fect ; dissatisfaction  with  the  government  increased ; and  con- 
tention was  kept  up  between  the  people  and  their  rulers. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  which  North  Carolina  experi- 
enced during  the  early  period  of  her  history,  and  to  which  many 
of  the  Others  may  be  attributed,  was  the  want  of  an  enlightened 
and  evangelical  ministry.  The/Saviour  told  his  disciples  that 
they  were  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth:  they 
and  their  successors  wefe  to  be  the  living  instrumentality  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  God  should  be  maintained  in  the  world, 
and  mankind  be  preserved  from  becoming  wholly  corrupt.  To* 
prove  the  necessity  and  value  of  .such  a ministry,  no  arguments 
are  necessary  at  the  present  day,  and  before  a Christian  commu- 
nity; but  for  a longtime  Carolina  had  no  Christian  ministry  at 
all.  From  the  first  settlement  until  the  year  1700,  except  the 
short  visit  of  Edinundson  and  Fox,  the  two  Quaker  preachers  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  1672,  our  shores  were  visited  by  no  mes- 
senger of  peace  ; and  until  1703,  just  40  years  after  the  charter 
was  granted,  there  was  no  one  to  go  in  and  out  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 
In  1705,  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  over  Gideon  Johnson  as  his 
commissary  for  the  province  of  Carolina,  who  was  directed  to 
make  his  residence  at  Charleston;  and  other  ministers  were  ocT 
casi'onally  sent  over,  mostly  by  the  society  formed  under  the 
reign  of  king  William,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts.  In  1725,  the  Bishop -of  London,  as  patriarch  of 
England,  extended  his  jurisdiction  to  the  American  colonies  ;* 
and  then  ecclesiastical  affairs  here  were  regulated,  as  far  as 
practicable,  according  to  his  directions.  There  were  churches 
or  chapels  in  nearly  every  county  ; and  in  some  counties  there 
were  two  or  more.  In  Orange  county  there  were  several  ; and 
the  University  of  the  State  took  the  name  of  Chapel  Hill,  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  a chapel  on  one  of  the  eminences  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  established  church  had  sufficient  au- 
thority and  ample  resources;  but  the  number  of  ministers  actu- 
ally resident  here,  and  their  character  and  usefulness,  are  not 
well  known.  Although  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
^Martin,  vol.  1,  p.  297.  % 
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a minister  in  every  parish,  there  Yvere  probably  not  more  than 
half  a dozen  in  the  province  at  any  one  time  ; and  while  some 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  serious,  well  meaning  men,  and  to 
have  exerted  on  the  whole  a salutary  influence,  of  many  it  may 
be  said,  as  Gov.  Berkley  said  of  those  in  Virginia,  as  of  all  other 
commodities , so  of  this , the  worst  were  sent  us.  When  old 
Governor  Dobbs  met  the  assembly,  at  Wilmington,  February 
3d,  1764,  for  the  last  time,  he  deplored  the  want  of  clergymen ; 
told  them  that  24  out  of  30  parishes  were  vacant;  and  urged 
them  to  adopt  suitable  measures  for  increasing  the  supply.* — 
Martin  sayst  there  were  not  more  than  six  ministers  belonging 
to  the  established  church  living  in  the  province  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  ; and  he  is  probably  not  far  wrong. 
Religion  is  represented  as  being  at  a low  ebb,  and  the  state  of 
morals  as  quite  deplorable ; but  there  was  certainly  more  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  influence  then,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
dissenters,  than  at  any  preceding  period, 

The  running  of  the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  in  1728,  sixty-five  years  after  the  charter  was  giv- 
en, furnished  historians  with  some  curious  facts  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  colony,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  at  that 
time.  The  commissioners  from  this  side  shewed  when  they  en- 
tered on  the  business,  that  they  were  as  competent  to  the  task 
as  those  from  Virginia  ; but  it  had  been  delayed  for  some  time 
by  the  former,  because  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  ; 
nor  could  they  purchase  the  necessary  stores  until  the  council 
had  sold  blank  patents  to  individuals  who  advanced  the  mon- 
ey.:}: The  Virginia  commissioners  were  well  provided  with 
Comforts  and  “ good  cheer  and  seemed  to  make  light  of  the 
poverty  and  of  what  they  deemed  the  irreligion  of  Carolina. 
In  writing  to  the  commissioners§  on  this  side,  Dec.  16th,  1727, 
they  say, ||  “ We,  think  it  very  proper  to  acquaint  you  in  what 
manner  we  intend  to  come  provided,  that  so  you  being  appoin- 
ted in  the  same  station  may,  if  you  please,  do  the  same  honor 

*Martin,  vol.  2,  p.  180.  tVoI.  2,  p.  395. 

X Williamson,  vol.  2,  p.  18.  $ Williamson,  vol.  2,  p.  235. 

|}The  commissioners  on  the  part  ot  Virginia,  were  Col.  Bird,  RichaiU 
Fitzwilliarn,  and  YY7illiam  Dandridge:  Those  on  the  part  of  Carolina,  Werrc: 
John  Lovick,  Christopher  Gale,  Edward  Moseley,  and  William  Little. 
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to  your  country.  We  will  bring  with  us  about  twenty  men  fur- 
nished with  provisions  for  thirty  days ; we  will  have  with  us  a 
tent  and  marquees  for  the  accommodation  of  ourselves  and  our 
servants.  We  bring  as  much  wine  and  rum  as  will  enable  us 
and  our  men  to  drink  every  night  to  the  success  of  the  following 
day ; and  because  we  understand  there  are  gentiles  on  the  fron- 
tiers, who  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  baptized,  we  shall 
have  a chaplain  with  us  to  make  them  Christians.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  intend  to  rest  in  our  camp  every  Sunday  that  there  may 
be  leisure  for  so  good  a work.  And  whoever  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  desirous  of  novelty  may  come  and  hear  a good  sermon. 
Of  this  you  will  please  to  give  notice  that  the  charitable  inten- 
tions of  this  government  may  meet  with  the  happier  success/’ 
To  this  the  others  replied  as  follows  : “ We  are  at  a loss,  gen- 
tlemen, whether  to  thank  you  for  the  particulars  you  give  us  of 
your  tent  stores  and  the  manner  you  design  to  meet  us.  Had 
you  been  silent  about  it  we  had  not  wanted  an  excuse  for  not 
meeting  you  in  the  same  manner ; but  now  you  force  us  to  ex- 
pose the  nakedness  of  our  country,  and  to  tell  you  we  cannot 
possibly  meet  you  in  the  manner  our  great  respect  to  you  would 
make  us  glad  to  do,  whom  we  are  not  emulous  of  out-doing  un- 
less in  care  and  diligence  in  the  affair  we  come  to  meet  you  a- 
bout.  So  all  we  answer  to  that  article  is,  that  we  will  endeavor 
to  provide  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  things  will  admit  us ; 
and  what  we  may  want  in  necessaries  will,  we  hope,  be  made 
up  in  the  spiritual  comfort  we  expect  from  your  chaplain,  of 
whom  we  shall  give  notice  as  you  desire,  to  all  lovers  of  novel- 
ty; and  doubt  not  of  a great  many  border  Christians.” 

The  commissioners  from  Virginia  said  in  their  diary  that 
“their  associates  from  Carolina  did  not  bring  above  two  men 
with  them  who  would  put  their  hands  to  any  thing  but  the  ket- 
tle or  frying  pan  5 and  that  they  spent  so  much  of  their  industry 
in  this  way  that  they  had  but  little  spirit  or  inclination  for  any 
other  work.  The  women  and  children  of  the  borderers  came  to 
stare  at  the  commissioners  with  as  much  curiosity  as  if  they  had 
lately  landed  from  Canton  or  Morocco.  The  men  appeared  all 
.to  dread  that  the  line  should  pass  to  the  south  of  'their  land,  as  in 
that  case  they  must  submit  to  some  kind  of  order  and  govern- 
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ment,  while  in  Carolina,  every  one  did  what  was  best  in  his 
own  eyes  ; and  none  paid  any  tribute  to  God  or  to  Caesar.” — 
The  state  of  society  was  no  doubt  bad  in  many  respects  ; but 
the  commissioners  might  have  found  as  many  women  and  chil- 
dren who  would  have  stared  at  them  in  Virginia  as  in  Carolina ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  people  who  had  once  enjoyed  “ the 
freedom  of  the  woods  and  of  the  waters,  with  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  as  they  pleased,  should  dread  the  spirit  and 
measures  of  the  Virginia  government  at  that  time. 

Many  women  brought  their  children  to  the  Virginia  chaplain 
to  have  them  baptized ; but  it  is  added  that  “ they  brought  no 
capon  along  with  them  to  make  the  solemnity  cheerful.”  Al- 
though the  Reverend  gentleman  christened  more  than  a hun- 
dred children,  during  the  running  of  the  line,  he  did  not  marry 
one  couple.  “ None  were  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  having 
their  hands  joined  by  a man  in  holy  orders  ; they  considered 
marriage  as  a civil  contract  only,  and  its  knot  as  firmly  tied  by 
a Justice  as  by  an  archbishop*” 

Within  a few  years  after  the  date  just  referred  to,  the  charac- 
ter of  society  began  to  undergo  a great  and  rapid  change,  not  by 
displacing  those  who  had  hitherto  been  occupants  of  the  soil, 
but  by  accessions  from  abroad.  These  were  from  diffierent 
countries,  and  held  opinions  and  practised  forms  of  worship 
which  were  in  some  respects  different ; but  they  were  all,  or 
with  very  few  exceptions,  opposed  to  the  established  church,  on 
principle,  and  not  from  a reluctance  to  pay  what  might  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  its  institutions  and  promote  its  welfare ; for 
they  knew  the  value  of  religion  and  had  been  taught  to  give  its 
ministers  a decent  support.  The  increase  of  population  is  shewn 
by  the  number  and  size  of  the  counties  formed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, as  given  in  Williamson’s  history,  or  the  Revised  Statutes; 
but  for  the  character  of  the  people  who  thus  swelled  the  amount 
of  population  and  changed  the  face  of  society,  we  must  look  to 
other  sources. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Quakers 
was  held  in  1672  ; and,  as  the  writer  has  been  recently  informed 
by  one  of  their  most  intelligent  members,  their  first  yearly  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  county  of  Perquimons  in  1704.  Whether 
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any  considerable  accessions  were  made  to  the  society  from  abroad 
about  this  time,  or  what  may  be  their  entire  number  at  any 
time,  cannot  be  well  ascertained,  since  they  never  “ number  the 
people,’5  or  make  the  number  of  their  members  a matter  of  re- 
cord ; but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  several  hundred 
of  them  came  into  Guilford  and  the  adjoining  counties  from 
Pennsylvania ; and  in  a few  years  after  a number  came  from 
New  England,  chiefly  from  the  Island  of  Nantucket.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  they  had  religious  establish- 
ments, or  meetings,  monthly  and  quarterly,  in  Perquimons,  Pas- 
quotank, Orange,  Guilford,  Johnson,  and  Carteret ; and  in  all 
they  must  have  amounted  to  several  thousands. 

A company  of  French  Huguenots,  a class  of  people  who, 
wherever  they  went,  seem  to  have  formed  a most  valuable  por- 
tion of  society,  being  encouraged  by  King  William,  came  over 
to  America  in  1690,  and  settled  above  the  falls  of  James  river 
in  Virginia ; but  not  being  pleased  with  their  location  there,  and 
the  lands  jn  Carolina  being  mostly  unappropriated,  they  remov- 
ed south  in  1707,  and  settled  on  the  river  Trent,  with  a man  by 
the  name  of  Rybourg  for  their  pastor.*  About  this  time,  a col- 
ony of  German  protestants,  from  Hiedleberg  and  its  vicinity,  on 
the  Rhine,  came  o ver  to  Carolina,  under  the  conduct  of  Christo- 
pher de  Graflenried  and  Lewis  Mitchell.t  The  colony  consisted 
of  about  one  hundred  families,  or  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  ; 
and  landed  in  1709,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Neuse  and 
Trent,  where  they  erected  temporary  shelters  until  they  could 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  lands  which  had  been  promised  them. 
The  place  of  their  encampmem  was  called  New  Bern,  from  the 
town  of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  where  de  Graflenried  was  born. 
l)e  Graflenried  and  Mitchell  haeLagreed  with  the  proprietors  in 
London  for  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  was  to  be  laid  ofl* 
lor  them  in  one  body  between  the  Nuese  and  Cape  Fear,  with 
a promise  of  a hundred  thousand  more  to  be  reserved  for  them 
a certain  number  of  years ; and  the  former  having  paid  for  five 
thousand  acres,  received,  according  to  promise,  the  title  of  baron. 
These  Germans,  or  palatines,  as  they  were  called,  were  very 
poor,  having  been  driven  from  their  native  country  by  a long 
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series  of  persecutions  and  vexations ; and  their  leaders  were 
bound  to  give  them,  on  certain  conditions,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  for  each  family.  Although  they  suffered  greatly 
from  the  Indians,  and  were  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  men  in 
whom  they  confided,  being  industrious  and  moral  in  their  hab- 
its, they  seem  to  have  been  prosperous  ; but  their  history  is  ve- 
ry little  known,  any  farther  than  it  is  given  by  Williamson,  which 
is  for  the  space  of  only  a few  years- 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  a little  earlier,  large 
numbers  of  protestants  from  different  countries  and  speaking 
different  languages,  sought  refuge  from  oppression  in  North  Ca- 
rolina ; and  in  a short  time  overspread  a large  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. These  were  mostly  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  the 
north  of  Ireland  ; the  Marquisate  of  Morovia  ; and  other  Ger- 
man countries.  They  were  not  only  protestants,  but  were  near- 
ly all  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England.  The  influx  began 
in  the  time  of  Governor  Johnston;  and  about  the  year  17  10.  A 
small  company  or  two  came  a few  years  earlier;  but  they  did 
not  begin  to  come  in  large  numbers  before  174G  ; and  the.  tide 
of  emigration  continued  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  In  the 
year  1736,  Duplin  county  began  to  be  settled  by  people  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Switzerland,  who  were  induced  by  Henry 
McCulloch  to  come  and  settle  on  his  land.  He  had,  by  some 
means  or  others,  obtained  a large  quantity,  about  seventy  thou- 
sand acres;  and  wished  to  have  it  occupied.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  majesty’s  surveyor,  inspector;  and  controller  of  the 
revenue  and  grants  of  land;  and  speculated  largely  in  crown 
lands  with  a view  of  paying  for  them  by  importing  settlers. — 
His  son,  Henry  Eustace  McCulloch  reported  between  three  and 
four  hundred  persons,  who  had  been  thus  brought  into  the  pro- 
vince ; and  retained  about  the  quantity  of  land  above  mentioned, 
for  which  he  managed  to  settle  his  accounts  with  the  crown 
without  paying  a dollar. * This  was  the  first  importation  of 
people  from  Ireland  to  this  State,  of  which  I have  seen  any  no- 
tice ; and  several  years  elapsed  before  there  was  another.  From 
the  printed  records  of  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  (p.  173,)  it  ap- 
pears that  in  1744,  a representation  from  many  people  of  North 
Williamson,  vol.  2,  p.  62. 
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Carolina  was  laid  before  that  body,  showing  their  destitute  con- 
dition ; requesting  the  synod  to  take  their  estate  into  considera- 
tion ; and  desiring  that  some  one  might  be  appointed  to  corres- 
pond with  them.  In  what  part  of  the  State  these  people  lived 
does  not  appear;  but  from  a collection  of  manuscript  communi- 
cations received  by  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Star  in  1S10,  from 
intelligent  men  over  the  State,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Uni- 
versity library, , it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who,  in 
1736,  settled  on  the  lands  of  McCulloch  in  Duplin  county,  were 
Presbyterians  from  Ireland.  That  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
settlement  formed  in  North  Carolina  of  which  I have  seen  any 
account;  and  like  all  other  Christian  people  they  would  desire 
to  have  preaching. 

The  middle  and  western  parts  of  this  State  were  settled  al- 
most entirely  by  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland  ; but 
they  or  their  ancestors,  having  formerly  removed  to  that  coun- 
try from  Scotland,  they  are  usually  called  Scotch-Irish.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyreonnel,  having 
conspired  against  the  government,  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
kingdom  to  escape  punishment.  Some  of  their  accomplices 
were  arrested  and  executed ; but  as  the  two  earls  were  attain- 
ted by  a process  of  outlawry,  their  vast  estates,  containing  a- 
bout  500,000  acres  of  land,  escheated  to  the  crown.  King  James 
resolved  to  improve  a country  which,  having  been  desolated  by 
war,  was  covered  by  woods,  infested  by  robbers,  or  inhabited 
by  ignorant  Catholics.  The  escheated  lands  were  divided  into 
small  tracts  to  suit  adventurers  who  might  be  willing  to  settle 
them,  or  would  engage  to  place  on  the  land  a certain  number  of 
sub-tenants  within  a given  time  ; and,  by  his.  direction,  a pre- 
ference was  given  to  people  from  the  west  of  Scotland.  They 
were  protestants  from  his  own  country  ; an  industrious  people  ; 
and  the  passage  being  short,  they  could  easily  comply  with  their 
contracts  in  settling  the  lands.  Many  of  them  went  over  then, 
but  the  establishment  of  prelacy  in  Scotland  in  1637,  and  again 
1661,  to  which,  as  Presbyterians,  they  could  not  conscientiously 
submit,  compelled  many  more  to  emigrate.  Their  superior 
knowledge,  industry,  and  temperance,  soon  enabled  them  to 
supplant  the  natives;  and  by  the  end  of  that  century,  six  of  the 
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northern  counties  were  inhabited  by  their  descendents,  or  the 
remains  of  Cromwell’s  army.  Through  all  the  subsequent,  rev- 
olutions and  troubles  of  England  they  were  the  steady  suppor- 
ters of  government  against  every  attempt  to  establish  a Catho- 
lic prince ; and  they  adhered  with  equal  firmness  to  the  Hano- 
ver Succession.  Their  loyalty  and  their  faithful  services  enti- 
tled them  to  the  favor  and  the  confidence  of  government ; but 
being  treated  like  aliens,  marked  with  distrust  as  citizens,  and 
denied  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  Christians,  they  de- 
termined to  seek  in  a foreign  land  the  liberty  which  was  denied 
them  at  home.  They  migrated  by  thousands  to  Pennsylvania 
where  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  in  full 
operation  ; but,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land,  and 
partly  from  other  reasons,  they  found  it  expedient  to  remove 
further  south.  In  Virginia,  land  could  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance and  upon  easy  terms ; but  the  government  there  being  in 
constant  hostility  with  religious  freedom,  the  -greater  part  of 
them  came  on  to  N.  Carolina,  and  settled  on  lands  belonging  to 
the  earl  of  Granville.*  They  have  ever  been  the  staunch 
friends  of  liberty,  and  of  every  thing  else  that  can  elevate  the 
character  or  promote  the  welfare  of  society.  Combining  the 
intelligence,  orthodoxy,  and  piety  of  the  Scotch,  with  the  ardor, 
and  love  of  liberty  peculiar  to  the  Irish,  they  were  the  most  effi- 
cient supporters  of  the  American  cause  during  the  struggle  for 
independance ; and  they  have  done  more  for  the  support  of 
learning,  morality  and  religion  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

The  Presbyterian  population  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
State,  came  mostly  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the  first 
emigration  of  which  we  have  any  account,  resulted  from  the  un- 
fortunate attempt  of  prince  Charles  Edward,  grandson  of  James 
II,  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Being  a descendant  of 
the  Stewarts,  when  he  landed  in  Scotland,  the  Highlanders 
flocked,  in  large  numbers,  to  his  standard' ; but  when  he  was 
overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  on  the  16th  of  April  1746, 
they  were  obliged  to  fly.  The  chieftains  and  prominent  men 
were  mostly  put  to  death,  and  multitudes  of  the  people  were 
hunted  down  and  slaughtered  like  wild  beasts ; but  at  length  a 

* Williamson,  vol.  2,  p. 
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pardon  passed  the  great  sea],  exempting  from  trial  and  punish- 
ment nineteen  out  of  twenty  among  the  rest,  on  condition  of  their 
being  transported  to  America;  and  for  determining  the  mel- 
ancholly  fate  of  every  twentieth  man  they  resorted  to  the  lot. 
Those  who  survived  and  were  expatriated,  were  accompanied  by 
many  others,  who,  although  they  had  not  taken  up  arms,  favor- 
ed the  prince’s  cause,  and  voluntarily  shared  the  exile  of  their 
countrymen.  A considerable  number  of  them  came  to  North 
Carolina  aboul  the  end  of  the  year  1746  ; located  themselves  on 
the  Cape  Fear  river;  and  formed  the  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  town  of  Fayetteville  now  stands.*  Williamson  makes 
no  mention  of  this  circumstance;  but  says,t  that  in  1749,  Neal 
McNeal  arrived  at  Wilmington  with  his  family,  and  five  or  six 
hundred  colonists  who  settled,  some  in  Anson,  others  in  Bladen, 
but  most  of  them  in  Cumberland.  There  was  a second  impor- 
tation in  1754  ; and  from  that  time  there  was  one  annually  : nor 
have  the  importations  yet  ceased ; for,  it  is  said  that  a goodly 
uurnber  came  over  during  the  last  year,  and  settled  in  the  same 
region. 

The  Moravians,  being  driven  from  their  native  country,  the 
Marquisate  of  Moravia,  by  persecution,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  sought  refuge  in  England  and  the  British  col- 
onies. In  the  spring  of  1735,  a colony  of  them  arrived  in  Geor- 
gia ; and  formed  a settlement  on  the  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  town  of  the  same  name.  In  the  true  missionary  spirit,  they 
made  it.  a paramount  object  to  enlighten  and  christianize  the 
savages ; and  their  efforts  were  likely  to  be  very  successful ; 
but  their  establishment  was  broken  up  by  the  war  between  the 
British  and  the  Spaniards  in  1737,  and  again  in  1739.  Being 
compelled  to  bear  arms  in  these  scenes  of  conflict,  contrary,  not 
only  to  their  principles,  but  to  the  promises  which  had  been 
given  them;  and  their  Christian  labors  being  entirely  interrupted, 
by  these  and  other  causes,  they  removed,  part  of  them  in  1738, 
and  the  rest  in  1740,  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  formed  the 
settlements  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.  The  oppressions  and 
hardships  which  they  and  their  missionaries  among  the  heathen 
endured  from  ill  disposed  persons,  and  in  other  ways*. led.  them 
♦Martin,-  fob  2';  p,  40:  fVdf.  • 25-  p T&.' 
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to  seek  from  the  British  government  more  toleration,  and  greater 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  After  a strict  exami- 
nation into  the  origin  and  existing  state  of  this  church,  they  were 
declared  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion, May  12th,  1749,  to  be  an  ancient  Episcopal  church;  and 
had  full  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  them  wherever  settled  in 
any  of  the  American  colonies.  They  were  exempted  from  per- 
sonal military  services  for  a reasonable  compensation;  and  were 
permitted  to  affirm  instead  of  taking  an  oath.  About  the  same 
time  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  earl  of  Greenville 
for  a quantity  of  land  in  North  Carolina  to  be  located  wherever 
they  chose  ; and  in  1751  their  agents  made  a purchase  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  acres.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year  this 
was  surveyed  and  entered,  mostly  in  what  is  now  Stokes  county; 
and  the  general  deed  for  the  whole  was  signed  and  sealed,  Au- 
gust 7th  1753.  The  tract  was  called  Wachau,  or  Wachovia, 
from  respect  to  an  honorary  title  of  their  great  patron,  count 
Tinzendorf,  who  was  lord  of  the  valley  Wachau  in  Austria ; and 
on  the  12th  of  the  ensuing  November,  twelve  young  or  unmar- 
ried men  arrived  and  began  to  make  improvements  on  Mill 
creek.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  a town  was  commenced 
on  the  same  spot,  called  Bethabara,  now  Old  Town ; and  the 
towns  of  Salem,  Bethany,  Friedburg,  Friedland,  and  Hope,  were 
formed  in  pretty  rapid  succession  ; so  that  before  the  Declaration, 
of  Independence,  they  had  six  settlements,  and  a population  pro- 
bably of  about  five  hundred.  For  intelligence  and  moral  worth; 
industry  and  economy ; sobriety  and  good  order,  they  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  class  of  people  in  the  country ; and  these  have 
given  them  affluence,  respectability,  and  a regular  advancement 
in  whatever  is  most  desirable  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Moravians  constituted  but  a small  proportion  of  the  Ger- 
man population  which  came  into  the  middle  and  western  regions 
of  North  Carolina,  immediately  before  or  along  with  the  Pres- 
byterians and  other  dissenters ; and  they  were  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  denomin-- 
ations.  Their  grants  of  land  and  the  organization  of  their 
churches,  ail  date  about  the  same  time ; and  from  Haw  river 

to  the  mountains,  their  entire  number  could  not  have  been  much 
12 
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less  than  that  of  the  Seotch-Irish.  They  had  at  least  twenty 
churches,  if  my  information  be  correct,  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  and  these  were  mostly  organized  from  1770  to 
1775,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  organized  a little, 
before  the  former  date.  They  had  but  few  preachers;  and 
hardly  any  of  these  were  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
vital  piety,  or  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  had  no  kind  of  authority  to  preach,  and  no  claims  to  the 
confidence  of  the  churches  on  the  score  of  piety ; but  came  out 
here,  either  from  the  northern  States  or  from  Germany,  pretend- 
ing to  be  preachers ; exercised  an  assumed  authority  ; and  acted 
as  self  constituted  pastors  of  the  churches,  or  went  from  place 
to  place,  imposing  on  the  people  who  knew  no  better,  or  were 
glad  to  meet  with  any  one  who  came  to  them  as  a minister  of 
Christ.  Others  were  probably  of  a different  character,  and  exer- 
ted a good  influence  ; but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  intelligence,  zeal,  and  usefulness.  Had  their 
churches  been  supplied  with  ministers  of  the  right  stamp  from  the 
first,  they  would  have  been  in  a very  different  condition ; and 
the  people,  possessing  in  a high  degree,  as  they  do,  the  firmness, 
energy,  and  perseverance  requisite  to  undertake  and  accomplish 
great  things,  would  have  been  with  the  foremost  in  every  good 
work. 

Of  the  Baptist  denomination  at  this  period,  my  information  is 
very  limited. * They  had  ministers  and  churches  before  the  De- 

*On  page  75  of  this  work,  it  is  said  that  in  Virginia,  at  one  period,  “dis- 
senting ministers  were  imprisoned  for  preaching  Jesus  Christ  to  dying  men, 
and  that  tor  proclaiming  salvation  through  the  iron  grates  of  their  prison 
windows,  to  the  people  assembled  on  the  outside,  they  were  sometimes  taken 
out  to  the  whipping-  post  and  received  forty  stripes  save  one.”  The  allusion 
was  to  the  Baptist  ministers;  and  the  recurrence  to  it  here,  is  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  a mistake.  Having  no  authority  by  me  at  the  time,  in 
relation  to  that  matter,  and  having  been,  not  long  before,  told  by  one  who  was 
thought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  such  had  been  the  fact, 
it  was  so  stated  ; but  on  a little  examination  after  that  part  of  the  manuscript 
had  gone  to  the  press,  it  is  believed  that  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  is 
not  correct;  and  the  state  of  things  there,  as  in  North  Carolina,  was  bad 
enough  without  any  exaggeration.  The  Baptist  ministers  wTere  frequently 
beaten  and  maltreated  in  various  ways,  by  ill  disposed  persons;  and  they 
were  sometimes  threatened  with  the  whipping  post;  but  the  power  of  their 
enemies  did  not  extend  that  far;  and  the  act,  if  it  had  been  done,  would  have 
been  illegal.  Many  of  them  however  were  imprisoned,  in  some  cases  for 
months  at  a time,  and  were  treated  while  there  with  much  inhumanity;  but 
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claration  of  Independence  ; and  about  as  early  as  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, or  any  other  class  of  dissenters.  Shubael  Streus  came  into 
what  is  now  Randolph  county,  probably  about  1755 ; and  in  a 
few  years  had  a church  on  Sandy  Creek  of  606  members.  Two 
of  his  converts,  Tidance  Lane  and  Elnathan  Davis,  became 
preachers ; and  remained  in  this  State  for  a number  of  years. 
About  the  same  date  we  find  Daniel  Marshall  on  the  Uwharie, 
where  he  had  many  added  to  his  church  ; and  Joseph  Murphey 
pastor  of  a church  on  Deep  Creek  in  Surry  county.  I find  the 
names  of  some  half  a dozen  others,  who  were  not  stationary; 
but  spent  a great  portion  of  their  time  in  preaching  from  place 
to  place ; and  there  were  no  doubt  other  settled  ministers  of 
that  denomination  of  whom  I have  seen  no  mention.  There 
were  churches,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  on  Abbott’s 
Creek,  Tar  river,  and  probably  in  other  places.  They  must 
have  had  at  least  a dozen  churches,  and  half  that  many  settled 
ministers,  besides  as  many  more  who  were  not  confined  to  any 
particular  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1764  the  celebrated  Whitefield  passed  through 
the  eastern  part  of  this  State  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to 
Savannah  in  Georgia  ;*  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  Spring  he 
passed  through  it  again  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia.  Both 
times  he  preached  in  all  the  principal  towns  on  his  route,  and  to 
large  collections  of  people  who  were  deeply  interested ; but  of 
the  permanent  results  of  his  labors  I have  seen  no  account. 
When  at  Newcastle  on  his  return  northward  in  the  spring,  he 
says,t  “ all  along  from  Charleston  to  this  place,  the  cry  is,  for 

they  preached,  whenever  occasion  offered,  to  the  people  collected  on  the  out- 
side, many  of  whom  were  converted,  and  several  who  became  preachers. — 
See  Taylor’s  Lives  of  Baptist  Ministers  in  Virginia. 

The  Toleration  Act  of  England  had  been  adopted  by  the  legislative  author- 
ity in  Virginia  ; and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  submitted  to  that,  not  as  a 
British,  but  as  a Virginia  law.  Their  troubles  and  vexations  were  great ; but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  imprisoned.  They  had  much  diffi- 
culty to  get  their  preaching  places  licensed,  and  labored  under  great  disad- 
vantages; but  the  Lord  was  with  them  and  they  prospered.  The  Baptist 

ministers,  it  seems,  did  not  submit  to  that  law,  and  were  roughly  treated. 

They  determined  to  go  to  prison  and  to  death,  rather  than  acknowledge,  in 
any  way,  the  right  ot  man  to  take  from  them  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
God  as  they  pleased  ; but  whether  this  was  the  best  and  most  Christian  course, 
or  not,  is  a matter  with  which  we  need  not  be  concerned  at  present. 

*See  Gillie’s  Life  of  Whitefield  182.  fluid  183. 
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Christas  sake  stay  and  preach  to  ns ;”  and  this  may  be  consid- 
ered as  evidence  of  both  his  previous  and  present  success.  He 
said  himself  of  Newbern,  when  he  preached  there  in  the  prece- 
ding November,  that  “good  impressions  were  made;  and  that 
he  found  what  they  called  New-Lights  in  almost  every  place  ;” 
but  what  became  of  his  converts  is  not  known,  unless  they  fell 
in  with  the  Methodists  when  they  came  into  that  region  a few 
years  after.  This  is  mere  inference  ; but,  from  a variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  to  be  highly  probable. 

The  Methodists  had  not  done  much  in  this  State  previous  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1775,  George  Shadford  had  charge 
of  the  Brunswick  circuit  in  Virginia,  where  there  appears  to 
have  been  a considerable  awakening  on  the  subject  of  religion 
which  extended  into  the  counties  of  Halifax  and  Bute,  now 
Franklin,  in  N.  Carolina  ; and  in  July  of  that  year  Thomas  Ran- 
kin, who  had  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  societies  in  America,  being  on  a visit  to  the  Bruns- 
wick circuit',  came  over  into  Carolina;  but  did  not  remain  long. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  fruits  of  Whitefield’s  labors  may 
have  been  then  gathered  into  this  church  ; for,  as  appears  from 
his  life,  he  preached  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  success  all 
through  that  region,  on  both  his  journeys  through  the  State ; 
and,  as  he  did  nothing  towards  forming  churches  any  where, 
his  converts  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina  had  no  other  oppor- 
tunity, so  far  as  is  known,  of  connecting  themselves  with  any 
Christian  society.  The  first  Methodist  circuit  in  this  State,  called 
the  Carolina  circuit,  which  included  the  whole  State,  though 
their  operations  were  then  confined  pretty  much  to  a few  coun- 
ties on  the  Roanoke  and  Albemarle,  was  formed  May  24th, 
1 776  ; and  they  had  at  that  time  683  members.  Edward  Drum- 
goole,  Francis  Poythuss  and  Isham  Tatum  were  appointed  on 
the  circuit ; and  there  may  have  been  some  local  preachers  liv- 
ing in  those  counties  for  two  or  three  years  previous;  but  of 
them  we  have  no  account. 

The  manuscript  volume  in  the  library  at  Chapel  Hill,  already 
mentioned,  is  very  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes ; and  throws  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  commencement  and  progress  of  settle- 
ments in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  some  other  matters  of  im~ 
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portance.  From  it  we  learn  that  Edgecomb  began  to  be  settled 
in  1726,  by  people  from  Virginia,  who  came  there  for  the  sake 
of  living  at  their  ease,  as  the  climate  was  mild,  the  range  good, 
and  game  in  abundance;  Wayne  in  1735,  but  made  little  pro- 
gress, until  1750 ; Franklin  about  1750;  Caswell  in  1750,  but 
had  not  more  than  ten  families  until  1755,  when  the  Leas,  Graves, 
Kimbros,  Pattersons  and  others  came  from  Orange  and  Culpep- 
per counties  in  Virginia  ; Rockingham  in  1750,  by  hunters,  who 
were  soon  followed  by  a more  substantial  population ; and 
Guilford  about  the  same  time,  as  appears  from  the  deeds  of  land 
obtained  by  the  Nottingham  company.  That  company,  by  a- 
gents  sent  out  for  the  purpose,  purchased  33  surveys,  or  21,120 
acres,  on  the  waters  of  North  Buffalo  and  Reedy  Fork;  and 
one  of  their  deeds,  which  is  now  before  me,  is  dated  December 
3d,  1753.  Further  details  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  at  this  period,  might  be  given  ; but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted by  the  limits  assigned  to  this  work. 

The  records  of  the  Orange  Presbytery,  which  was  the  oldest 
and  for  a long  time  the  only  Presbytery  in  North  Carolina,  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  some  years  ago,  very  little  is  known  about 
the  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  State  ; but 
there  were  a good  many  churches  organized  a number  of  years 
before  there  were  any  settled  ministers.  From  1745  to  1758  the 
two  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  appointed  mission- 
aries frequently  to  North  Carolina  as  well  as  to  the  other  pro- 
vinces to  the  South  ; and  it  is  believed  that  the  Presbyteries  in 
that  region  did  more  in  this  kind  of  missionary  labor  than  the 
Synods.  After  the  two  Synods  were  united  in  1758,  praisewor- 
thy efforts  were  made  to  have  the  southern  settlements  supplied  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  appointments  were  not  often  fulfilled, 
during  the  French  war,  owing  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
travelling.  The  churches  m Granville  are  said  to  have  been 
organized  by  the  Rev.  William  Tennant,  and  the  Lord’s  supper 
to  have  been  administered  by  him  for  the  first  time  in  that  coun- 
ty ; but  when  this  was  done  is  not  known.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead  who  came  into  this  State  in  the 
autumn  of  1755  and  died  in  March  1766,  organized  most  of  the 
churches  in  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  counties  ; and  of  course 
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they  must  have  been  organized  between  those  dates.  It  is  not 
known  precisely  when  or  where  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized  in  the  State,  and  for  the  reason  already  given. — 
In  a communication  of  the  Synod  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Scotland,  in  1753,  they  say,  “ There  are  also  large  settlements 
lately  planted  in  various  parts,  particularly  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  where  multitudes  are  extremely  anxious  for  the  min- 
istration of  the  gospel,  but  who  are  not  formed  into  congrega- 
tions and  regularly  organized  for  want  of  ministers  ;*  and  in 
1755,  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  state  that,  in  addition  to  a 
vast  number  of  vacant  congregations  under  their  care  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia,  there  were  fourteen  congre- 
gations in  North  Carolina  that  were  looking  to  them  for  sup- 
plies.! It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  churches  in  Cumberland 
county  were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  organized 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  order  in  the  State ; but  this  is  a 
matter  of  inference.  In  the  summer  of  1755  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mc- 
Adden  was  sent  out  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  as  a mis- 
sionary to  North  Carolina,  and  spent  nearly  a year  in  traversing 
the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  his  missionary  journal, 
which  is  now  in  my  possession  and  is  full  of  interest,  he  speaks 
of  several  meeting  houses;  a great  many  pious  people  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted ; and  a number  of  settlements 
where  he  was  most  earnestly  entreated  to  remain  and  become 
their  pastor  ; but  says  nothing  about  organized  churches.  The 
writer  lias  been  told  by  some  of  our  oldest  ministers  that  the 
church  now  known  as  the  Red  House  is  about  the  oldest  in  the 
State  ; but  this  can  hardly  be  correct ; for,  although  Mr.  McAd- 
den  preached  frequently  in  that  neighborhood,  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  church  nor  of  any  house  for  public  worship. 

The  first  Presbyterian  minister,  known  to  have  settled  in  the 
Scotch  region,  was  the  Rev.  James  Campbell ; and  the  following 
account  of  him  from  the  Rev.  Colin  Mclver,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  “ He  was  originally  from  Campbelltown,  in  Argyl- 
shire,  in  Scotland ; and  he  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  excellent 
of  the  earth, — as  an  eminent  Christian,  and  an  active,  assiduous, 
and  useful  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  is  said  to  have  left  his 
*lIodge’s  History  294.  {-Ibid.  318. 
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native  country,  and  to  have  arrived  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
a licensed  preacher,  in  1730.  Soon  after  he  was  ordained  to  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  a congregation  some- 
where in  Pennsylvania.  Not  long  after  his  ordination,  he  be- 
came considerably  dejected  ; and,  under  the  influence  of  a fear 
that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  ministerial  office  without  be- 
ing duly  called,  he  ceased,  for  a few  years,  to  preach.  From 
this  unhappy  state  of  mind,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Whitefieid ; and  became  more  zealous  and  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  ministry  than  he  had  ever  been.  Ill 
1755  he  removed  to  this  State,  and  had  charge  of  four  congre- 
gations on  Cape  Fear  river,  not  many  miles  from  Fayetteville. 
To  these  congregations,  he  acted  the  part  of  a very  faithful  and 
devoted  pastor,  until  he  was  removed  by  death  in  1781.”  Al- 
though Mr.  McAdden  spent  some  time  in  that  region  he  makes 
mention  of  no  minister,  except  one  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
by  the  name  of  Miller ; and  from  this  it  might  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Campbell  had  not  arrived,  or  had  not  become  much  known; 
but  he  speaks  of  the  Irish  settlement  in  Duplin  with  much  inter- 
est, and  soon  after  became  their  pastor.  He  set  off  from  this  set- 
tlement about  the  first  of  May,  on  his  return  to  Pennsylvania ; 
and  spent  about  two  weeks  of  missionary  service  in  the  counties 
and  towns  along  the  sea  board,  of  which  he  gives  a very  unfa- 
vorable account  as  to  the  state  of  religion.  At  what  time  he 
came  to  reside  in  North  Carolina  is  not  known  ; but  it  must  have 
been  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two  ; for  his  family  have  informed 
me  that  he  lived  several,  perhaps  nine  or  ten  years,  in  Duplin  ; 
and  the  same  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 

Besides  numerous  appointments  of  missionaries  to  the  south 
every  year,  in  1764,  the  Synod,  considering  the  state  of  many 
congregations  in  the  south,  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  great  importance  of  having  those  congregations  properly 
organized , appointed  the  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer  and  Alexander 
McWhorter,  as  missionaries  to  this  country,  that  they  might 
form  societies,  help  them  in  adjusting  their  bounds,  ordain  el- 
ders, administer  sealing  ordinances,  instruct  the  people  in  disci- 
pline, and  finally  direct  them  in  their  conduct,  particularly  in 
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what  manner  they  should  proceed  to  obtain  the  stated  ministry.* 
These  missionaries  fulfilled  their  appointment  ;t  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  When  the  writer  first  came  into  this  county, 
some  very  aged  people  still  recollected  Mr.  Spencer;  and  said  that 
he  had  organized  many  of  the  churches  in  this  region.  He  was 
present  at  the  organization  of  Alamance  church ; and  probably 
he  organized  Haw  River  about  the  same  time,  though  they  had 
a house  of  worship  there,  as  early  as  1762,  as  I have  been  re- 
cently informed  by  an  elder  of  that  church.  Those  ministers 
were  both  urged  by  the  people  in  different  places  to  settle  in 
Carolina  ; but  declined  the  invitation. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hanover  which  at  that  time  appears  to 
have  extended  over  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Potomac, 
was  very  active  in  giving  occasional  supplies  to  the  vacancies, 
and  some  settled  pastors  to  the  churches,  in  North  Carolina. — 
Mr.  McAdden  was  received  as  a licentiate  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle,  Oct.  4th,  1759:;  and  when  the  Presbytery  met  at 
Buffalo,  March  3rd,  1768  to  instal  Dr.  Caldwell  as  pastor  of  the 
churches  in  Guilford,  calls  were  presented  for  his  pastoral  servi- 
ces, from  Hico,  Dan  river  and  Country  Line,  which,  after  some 
consideration,  it  appears  he  accepted,  and  continued  to  labor 
faithfully  there  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  until  he  was  removed  by 
death,  in  January  1781.  Joseph  Alexander  was  received  as  a 
licentiate  from,  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle;  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  Sugar  creek  in  March  1768.  Henry 
Patillo  was  licensed  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1755;  or- 
dained in  175S;  and  accepted  a call  from  Hawfields  in  1765. 
James  Criswell  was  licensed  by  the  same  Presbytery  in  1764; 
received  a call  from  Nutbush,  Grassy  creek,  and  Lower  Plico,  in 
the  same  year  ; and  in  1765  was  ordained  as  their  pastor. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  in  Buffalo  church,  March 
7th,  1771,  Hezekiah  Balch  was  received  as  a licentiate  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  was  ordained.  At  the  same 
meeting  a petition  was  drawn  up,  addressed  to  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  for  the  organization  of  a new 
Presbytery,  to  be  called  the  Presbytery  of  Orange.  This  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  Hugh  McAdden,  David  Caldwell,  Henry 

^'Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  330,  flbid,  343. 
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Patillo,  Joseph  Alexander,  Ilezckiah  Baich,  and  James  Cris- 
well and  to  these  was  afterwards  added  the  name  of  Hezekiah 
James  Baich,  a licentiate  under  the  care  of  Donegal  Presbytery, 
who  had  been  sent  out  here  by  the  Synod  as  a missionary.  The 
petitioners  requested  that  the  Synod  would  appoint  the  first 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Hawfields  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
following  September,  which  would  be  Sept.  1st,  1770;  and  the 
petition  was  granted  accordingly.  From  all  this  it  appears  that 
David  Caldwell  was  among  the  first  settled  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  North  Carolina ; and  his  name  is  identified 
with  the  history  of  our  church  in  this  State,  more  perhaps  than 
the  name  of  any  other  man  in  it ; for  he  lived  much  longer  than 
any  other  ; and  considering  all  the  ways  in  which  his  influence 
was  exerted  he  did  more  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  sound  learning  and  Bible  religion. 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built  here  “ in  troublous  times;” 
for,  at  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the  country  was  in  a 
high  degree  of  exasperation.  The  people  were  in  open  hostility 
with  the  government;  and  the  delicate  and  trying  part  which  Dr. 
Caldwell  and  some  of  his  brethren  had  to  act,  makes  it  necessary 
that  we  should  enquire  a little  into  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
prevailing  excitement. 

It  has  been  seen  that  from  the  time  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  extended  over  the  little  settlement  on  the  Albe- 
marle, dissatisfaction,  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  circum- 
stances, was  felt  by  the  settlers ; and  that  there  were  frequent 
risings  of  the  people  against  the  government.  The  laws  were 
often  not  suited  to  their  condition  ; and  were  as  often  disregarded 
or  trampled  on  by  the  rulers,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their 
avarice  or  their  love  of  power.  North  Carolina,  for  more  than 
^ hundred  years  was  “insulted  and  oppressed  by  the  weak  or 
vicious  administration  of  wicked  judges  and  worthless  govern- 
ors.” The  royal  governors  were  entrusted  with  extensive  pow- 
er by  the  king  ; and  it  was  always  exercised  to  depress  the  spi- 
rit of  freedom.  The  absolute  veto  which  they  had  on  the  acts 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  power  of  proroguing  or  dissolving  the 

^Records  of  Hanover  Presbytery,  Presbyterian  Records  399.  Hodge’s 
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assembly  at  pleasure  made  each  one,  for  the  time  being,  nearly 
absolute  sovereign  of  the  province.  The  people  had  no  remedy; 
tbr  they  held  their  office,  not  during  good  behaviour,  but  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
judges , a,nd  if  the  idea  of  being  in  subjection  to  a foreign  power 
is  always  humiliating,  no  matter  with  what  lenity  it  is  exercised, 
it  becomes  intolerable  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  neither 
moral  rectitude  nor  a sense  of  honor,  and  who  are  unremovable 
except  by  the  hand  of  death  or  the  pleasure  of  a distant  mon- 
arch. In  addition  to  all  this,  for  a long  time,  the  officers  of  eve- 
ry grade,  from  the' governor  down  to  the  sheriff,  were  paid,  not 
by  a fixed  salary,  but  by  fees  which  afforded  great  temptations 
and  great  facilities  for  extortion  and  corruption.  In  1760  the 
lower  house  sent  an  address  to  the  king  in  which  they  say 
that  by  the  injudicious  and  partial  appointment  of  justices,  un- 
qualified for  the  trust,  and  by  the  removal  of  others  liable  to  no 
objection,  magistracy  had  fallen  into  contempt,  and  courts  had 
lost  their  influence  and  dignity  ; that  rioters  were  permitted  to 
assemble  in  several  parts  of  the  province,  erect  sham  judicatures, 
imprison  the  peaceable  subjects  of  the  king,  break  open  jails, 
and  release  malefactors  with  impunity  ; that  the  authors  of  these 
outrages  were  countenanced  by  the  governor  and  honored  with 
commissions  as  justices  and  militia  officers ; that  citizens  had 
received  corporal  punishment  by  the  arbitrary  mandates  and 
private  orders  of  judges  still  continued  in  office ; that  illegal  and 
arbitrary  pecuniary  claims  were  enforced  for  the  use  of  the 
governor  and  secretary ; that  the  forms  of  writs  of  elections 
had  been  arbitrarily  altered  and  diversified,  to  have  particular 
men  chosen  and  defeat  the  election  of  others  ; some  writs  direct- 
ing the  freeholders,  others  the  inhabitants  generally,  to  choose, 
— by  which  last  form  servants  and  even  convicts  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  polls,  whereas,  by  King  Charles’  charter,  laws 
were  directed  to  be  made  by  the  assent  of  freemen  and  their 
delegates;  that  a writ  had  been  issued  to  one  county  for  fewer 
members  than  they  had  used  and  ought  to  send,  and  to  another 
none  at  all,  till  several  bills  had  passed ; by  which  practices  it 
remained  no  longer  a secret,  that  the  governor  intended  to  mod- 
el the  assembly  for  his  own  particular  purposes,  as  he  had  be- 
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fore  reformed  the  council  by  suspensions  and  new  appoint- 
ments.* It  was  governor  Dobbs  against  whom  those  charges 
were  made  ; and  they  appear  to  have  been  all  well  founded  ; 
but  an  example  or  two  for  the  sake  of  illustration  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  people  who  lived  on  Granville’s  reservation,  about 
two  thirds  of  the  whole,  were  no  less  oppressed  by  his  lordship’s 
agents  than  by  the  enactments  of  Parliament  and  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  governor.  In  1752  the  Compensation  allowed  the 
agents,  which  had  been  ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  money  or  pro- 
duce they  received,  and  the  same  on  all  the  remittances  made, 
was  altered  to  five  per  cent,  and  an  annual  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  each  of  them.  Childs  & Corbin,  who,  about  this 
time  succeeded  Mosely  & Holten,  not  being  satisfied  with  their 
respective  salaries  and  commissions,  contrived,  by  the  most  vil- 
lanous  means  to  extort  money  from  those  who  had  already  paid 
for  their  lands.  One  of  them,  being  a lawyer,  pretended  to  have 
discovered  a fatal  defect  in  the  former  patents,  which  had  been 
signed  simply,  Granville , by  his  attorneys,  Moseley  & Holton 
pretending  that  it  ought  to  have  been,  “ The  right  honorable 
earl  Granville,  by  his  attorneys”  &c.  The  consequence  of  which 
was  that  people,  not  knowing  any  better  or  not  being  able  to 
protect  their  rights  by  an  appeal  to  Granville  who  lived  in  Eng- 
land, were  induced  to  take  out  new  patents ; and  had  all  the 
fees  to  pay  a second  time.  Hut  as  this  fraud  couid  not  reach 
the  grants  made  by  themselves,  they  adopted  a different  plan 
with  respect  to  them ; and  demanded  two  pistoles  for  an  entry 
instead  of  one,  which  was  the  regular  fee.  They  contrived  a 
device  which  they  fixed  to  a warrant  of  survey,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  authority ,,  and  for  which  they  charged  six  dol- 
lars ; and  they  frequently  induced  people  to  enter  lands  which 
they  knew  had  been  taken  up,  but  refused  to  return  the  fees 
when  the  imposition  was  discovered. 

The  deputy  surveyors,  entry  takers,  and  other  officers  of  in- 
ferior grade  in  that  department,  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  leaders,  soon  became  as  much  of  adepts  in  the  practice  of 
chicane,  and  extortion.  The  assembly  sent  a remonstrance  to 
lord  Granville,  and  he,  being  convinced  that  his  chief  agents 
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were  guilty,  wrote  to  them  on  the  subject ; but  it  was  of  no  avail; 
for  the  laws  of  the  province  did  not  reach  the  offenders  ; and  the 
abuses  continued  until  1765,  when  the  land  office  was  shut. — 
In  tiie  mean  time  the  people,  finding  the  laws  of  the  country 
could  afford  them  no  relief,  and  that  the  complaints  made  to  his 
lordship  were  unavailing ; that  Corbin,  who  had  the  chief  di- 
rection of  the  land  office,  was  indreasing  his  fees  from  time  to  time 
without  authority,  and  that  he  did  not  try  to  conceal  his  extor- 
tions,but  turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  their  complaints,  resolved  to  take 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  into  their  own  hands ; and  ten  or 
fifteen  men,  well  mounted,  crossing  Chowan  river  a few  miles  a- 
bove  Edenton,  by  night,  seized  Corbin,  who  lived  a few  miles 
below,  and  brought  him  to  Enfield,  where  they  kept  him  until 
he  gave  them  a bond  in  £8000,  with  eight  sureties,  that  he 
would  produce  his  books  within  three  weeks,  and  return  all  his 
illegal  fees.  He  did  not  comply  with  his  promise ; but  commen- 
ced suit  against  four  of  the  rioters*,  who,  refusing  to  give  security, 
were  .committed  to  Enfield  jail.  The  prison  door  being  cut 
down  the  next  day  by  an  armed  posse,  and  the  prisoners  re- 
leased, Corbin  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  his  suit  and  pay 
cpsts. : Governor  Dobbs,  instead  of  frowning  upon  such  con- 
duct in  other  officers,  or  taking  any  proper  steps  to  prevent  dis- 
orders of  this  kind,  set  the  example  himself.  Finding  an  old 
law  passed  in  1715,  which  subjected  the  masters  of  vessels  to  a 
penalty  for  carrying  debtors  out  of  the  province,  although  the  law 
was  not  to  be  executed  by  him  in*  person,  and  although  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  to  sustain  the  other  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  he  took  occasion  from  it  to  make  an 
office  for  himself.  He  ordered  that  no  vessel  should  sail  without 
an  order  from  him,  lest  there  should  be  a debtor  . on  board  ; and 
he  demanded  half  a pistole  from  the  owner  or  master  of  every 
vessel  that  left  the  ports. 

The  Enfield  riot,  as  it  wastermed,  occurred  in  1759  ; and  in 
a few  months  after,  the  magestrates  of  Halifax  having  neglected 
to  recommend  a sheriff,  the  governor  commissioned  one  of  the 
most  active  rioters;  and  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  the 
assembly  to  take  any  measures  against  them,  because  one  Mc- 
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Culloch  who  was  one  of  his  counsellors,  and  a favorite,  had  been 
concerned  in  or  was  privy  to  the  riot.  He  was  allied  to  a gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  have  Corbin  disgraced,  that  he  might  get 
the  office,  which  was  a very  lucrative  one,  for  himself,  and  he 
finally  succeeded.  An  act  had  been  passed  for  erecting  public 
buildings,  and  fixing  the  seat  of  government  at  Tower  Hill  on 
Neuse  river ; but  when  the  assembly  was  induced  by  the  heavy 
expenses'  of  the  war,  and  other  reasons,  to  attempt  a repeal  of 
the  act  in  1762,  he  refused  his  assent,  because  he  owned  the 
land  there.  When  the  assembly  wished  to  appoint  a standing 
agent  to  attend  to  their  business  in  England,  a measure  which 
was  deemed  to  be  of  vital  importance,  especially  to  their  com- 
mercial interests,  and  had  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  other 
colonies,  he  refused  to  let  them  have  any  agent  there,  unless 
they  would  appoint  one  Smith,  who  was  his  own  agent  or  at- 
torney in  London ; and  the  same  course  seems  to  have  been 
invariably  pursued  as  his  interest  or  his  self-importance  dictated. 
The  number  of  counties  having  more  than  doubled  since  the  sur- 
render of  the  charter,  and  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
according  to  the  former  ratio  of  representation,  becoming  too 
numerous  to  suit  his  purpose,  the  king,  by  his  influence,  and 
with  a plea  that  the  right  of  making  counties  and  boroughs, 
was  a branch  of  the  royal  perogative,  repealed  the  several  acts 
by  which  Bertie,  Tyrrell,  Onslow,  Bladen,  Edgecomb,  North- 
ampton, Johnston,  Granville,  Duplin,  Anson,  Orange,  Rowan, 
and  Cumberland  counties  had  been  erected ; and  also  those  by 
which  the  boroughs  of  Beaufort,  Bath,  Edenton,  Bruns wich, 
and  Wilmington  had  been  formed.  The  counties  were  to  be 
formed  anew,  but  in  such  a way  that  some  of  them  would  not 
have  more  than  one,  and  none  of  them  more  than  two  members. 
The  boroughs  might  be  chartered  again,  but  that  would  be  done 
only  where  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  most  flexible.  In 
carrying  out  these  measures,  however,  his  excellency  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  very  serious  difficulties ; for  by  the  repeal 
of  the  borough  charters,  the  property  in  town  lots  and  houses, 
reverted  to  the  original  owners  of  the  land — a measure  which 
excited  great  indignation,  and  would  soon  have  produced  a gen- 
*Williamson,  vol.  2,  p.  98. 
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eral  revolt.  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  he  was  instructed  by 
the  king,'*  on  the  prayer  and  remonstrance  of  the  assembly,  to 
sanction  a law  for  re-chartering  these  counties  and  boroughs, 
“ saving  to  his  majesty,  his  royal  prerogative  of  granting  his 
letters  of  incorporation  to  such  counties  and  boroughs,  ordering 
elections,  and  appointing  the  number  of  members,  by  whom 
such  counties  and- towns  should  be  represented  in  the  assembly, 
as  if  that  act  had  not  passed.”  Until  the  charters  were  renewed 
they  could  not  elect  representatives  to  the  assembly ; .but  as  ex- 
liorbitant  fees  were  demanded  for  the  charters,  it  was  made  in 
the  end  a profitable  measure  to  the  governor;  and  thus  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  were  sacrificed  to  the  ava- 
rice of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  guardians  and  pro- 
moters. 

During  the  proprietary  government,  when  laws  were  not  in 
force  more  than  two  years,  unless  renewed,  the  governors  soon 
contrived  to  make  that  a source  of  profit,  by  demanding  a par- 
ticular douceur , for  giving  their  assent  to  the  renewal  of  laws 
which  were  deemed  important,  and  the  practice  was  not  only 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  but  improved  on  by  their 
successors,  and  soon  extended  to  all  the  officers  of  government. 
In  1759,  the  lower  house  in  a message  to  the  upper,  on  the  new 
court  system,  then  under  discussion,  observed,*  that  the  practice 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  of  the  chief  justice  exacting  from 
the  clerks  a considerable  proportion  of  their  legal  fees,  had  been 
the  cause  of  their  being  guilty  of  great  extortions,  whereby  the 
superior  courts  had  become  scenes  of  oppression,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  chief  justice  and  clerks  a subject  of  universal  com- 
plaint ; and  testimonies  to  the  salne  point  might  be  multiplied  to 
a much  greater  extent,  if  it  were  necessary.  This  stpte  of  things 
continued,  and  perhaps  became  much  worse,  at  least  in  the 
lower  grades  of  office,  until  the  people,  unwilling  to  bear  it  any 
longer,  undertook  to  regulate  matters  themselves ; and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  design, assumed  the  name  of  REGULATORS. 
The  Regulation,  as  it  was  called,  was  therefore  only  one  of  a 
series  of  efforts  made  by  the  people  at  different  periods  of  our 
colonial  history,  to  obtain  a redress  of  their  grievances,  when- 

LMartin,  vol.  2,  p.  100. 
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ever  they  became  intolerable,  by  a manly  and  determined  as- 
sertion of  their  rights.  A correction  of  the  extortions  and  abuses 
already  mentioned,  which,  instead  of  any  radical  or  thorough 
reformation,  appear  to  have  increased,  was  the  object  of  the 
Regulators;  but  there  were  some  additional  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction, which  deserve  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  French  and  Indian  war,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  signed  Feb.  10th,  1763,  had  brought  upon  the 
province  a heavy  debt ; .and  the  ability  to  discharge  it  was 
thought  to  be  diminished  by  the  great  depreciation  of  the  provin- 
cial currency.  The  paper  money  issued  by  the  assembly  from 
time  to  time  and  for  various  purposes,  had  nominally  retained 
its  proclamation  value  until  about  this  time  ; but  now  it  was  so 
depreciated  that  one  Spanish  dollar  was  worth  nearly  two  of 
proclamation  money.*  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  governor,  either 
to  gratify  his  vanity,  or  to  try  the  extent  of  his  influence,  sub- 
jected the  province  to  very  heavy  demands  for  objects  which 


*In  1764  the  amount  of  bills  of  credit  and  treasury  notes  unredeemed  was 
a fraction  over  £75,032,  for  the  redemption  of  which  a duty  of  4 pence  per  gal- 
lon on  imported  spirits,  and  a poll  tax  of  4 shillings  was  laid  until  the  whole 
should  be  sunk,  which,  in  addition  to  the  pre-existing  tax,  amounted  to  7 shil- 
lings on  every  taxable  inhabitant,  including  probably,  all  the  men  and  negroes 
between  16  and  60  years  of  age. 

By  a proclamation  of  Queeri  Anne,  June  18th,  1704,  regulating  the  curren- 
cy of  foreign  coin  in  the  several  colonies  and  plantations  of  America,  the  val- 
ue of  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  was  fixed  at  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar,  which  was  an  advance  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  on  the  ster- 
ling money  of  England ; and  this  proclamation  value  was  retained,  though 
for  some  years  only  nominally,  until  1764,  when  the  bills  could  not  be  passed 
under  an  advance  of  88  per  cent,  on  the  sterling  money,  or  8 shillings  to  the 
dollar.  From  that  time  8 shillings  to  the  dollar  became  the  currency  of  N. 
Carolina,  by  custom  or  necessity,  and  not  frofti  any  legislative  enactment;  for 
the  king,  it  seerns,  claimed  it  as  his  prerogative  to  regulate  the  value  of  for- 
eign coin  in  the  province  ; and  with  a moment’s  calculation  any  one  can  see 
the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  people  on  £75,032.  In  some  of  the  other 
colonies,  as  in  those  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  the  true  proclamation  val- 
ue was  retained  until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  currency;  in  others,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  *New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  it  depreciated  to  7s.  6d. 
In  New  York  it  was  the  same  as  in  N.  Carolina;  and  in  S.  Carolina  the  de- 
preciation appears  to  have  been  only  2 pence  on  the  dollar. 

This  note  is  intended,  not  as  a possitive  or  correct  statement,  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  but  as  a suggestion  for  others  to  take  it  up,  who  are  capable  of  do- 
ing it  justice,  and  give  it  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands ; for 
a full  history  and  a clear  exposition  of  this  whole  subject,  the  currency,  inclu- 
ding all  the  causes  and  effects  of  depreciation  from  the  beginning  up  to  the 
present  time,  would  certainly  be  interesting,  and  might  be  useful. 
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were  quite  unnessary  ; and  were  therefore  illtimed.  The  peo- 
pleliad  become  so  dissatisfied  with  governor  Dobbs,  and  their 
complaints  against  him  were  so  loud  that  it  was  thought  best 
to  let  him  visit  England  “ for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;”  and 
William  Tryon,  who  had  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
was  sent  out  to  take  his  place.  He  qualified  as  lieutenant  go- 
vernor at  Wilmington,  Oct.  27th,  1764;  and  Dobbs  who  was 
about  82  years  of  age,  having  died  on  the  28th  of  March  follow- 
ing before  he  left  the  shores  of  America,  Tryon  qualified  as  go- 
vernor and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  If  he  had  not 
been  so  liberally  educated  as  his  predecessor,  he  was  neither  so 
bigoted,  so  avaricious,  nor  so  irritable ; but  he  appears  to  have 
been  fond  of  display  and  the  exercise  of  authority.  His  firmness 
and  other  qualifications  as  governor  were  soon  put  to  the  test ; 
and  the  final  result  is  generally  kiiown. 

The  British  parliament  adopted  a resolution,  March  10th, 
1764,  the  year  in  which  Tryon  came  out  here  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, asserting  their  right  to  tax  the  American  colonies  with- 
out their  consent,  which  produced  a great  excitement  in  North 
Carolina,  as  it  did  in  all  the  other  colonies ; and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  next  year  an  act  was  passed,  laying  duties  on  certain 
stamps,  which  received  the  king’s  assent  on  the  22d  of  March. 
Meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  people, 
in  all  parts  of  the  province,  expressing  their  feelings  and  purpo- 
ses in  relation  both  to  this  measure,  and  to  the  abstract  principle 
on  which  it  was  founded.  The  people  were  more  unanimous 
in  this  perhaps  than  they  have  ever  been  before  or  since ; for 
they  concluded  that  if  the  British  government  could  take  .any  of 
'their  property  without  their  consent,  it  could,  with  the  same 
propriety,  take  the  whole.  On  the  5th  of  January  1766,  the 
governor  aiinounced  the  arrival  of  the  sloop  of  war  Diligence, 
in  the  Cape  Fear,  with  a quantity  of  stamp  paper  on  board,  for 
the  use  of  the  province;  and  called  on  those  who  were  author- 
ized to  act  as  distributors  of  the  stamps,  to  apply  to  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  for  them ; but  the  people  there,  with  Col.  John 
Ashe,  and  Col.  Hugh  Waddell  at  their  head,  made  such  a united, 
bold,  arid  determined  resistance,  that  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  yield  ; James  Houston,  who  had  been  appointed  stamp  mas- 
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ter,  and  was  also  one  of  the  council,  was  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  proceed  on  the  duties  of  his  office  ; and 
the  stamps  were  not  even  landed.  In  the  month  of  March  this 
odious  act  was  repealed  ; and  on  the  15th  of  June  a communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  British  minister  announcing  the 
fact,  which  caused  great  joy,  and  gave  to  that  region  a tempo- 
rary tranquility.  Their  successful  resistance  to  the  stamp  act, 
shewed  the  people  their  strength ; and  it  taught  them  the  im- 
portance of  union,  a lesson  which,  if  it  had  been  duly  remem- 
bered, would  have  been  of  great  service  to  them  afterwards,  and 
would  have  saved  them  from  a vast  deal  of  suffering. 

The  governor  did  not  dare  to  meet  the  assembly  while  the 
stamp  act  was  in  force  ; but  prorogued  it  until  he  could  say  that 
the  act  was  repealed.  When  it  met  Nov.  3d,  1766,  he  proposed 
and  carried  two  measures,  which  were  both  unnecessary,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  vanity  *7  but  they  increased 
alike  the  debt  of  the  province  and  the  discontent  of  the  people. 
An  act  was  passed  and  an  appropriation  made  for  running  the 
dividing  line  between  the  western  settlements  of  the  province 
and  the  Cherokee  hunting  grounds.  He  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point three  commissioners  for  the  purpose  ; but  for  their  protec- 
tion, or  to  gratify  his  “ natural  as  well  as  acquired  fondness  for 
military  parade”  he  “ marched  in  person  to  perform  it,  in  a time 
of  profound  peace,  at  the  head  of  a company  of  militia,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  war ; and  returned  with  the  honorable  title  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Cherokees,of  the  Great  Wolf  of  North  Carolina ;” 
and  thus  the  country  had  to  pay  for  “ an  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing his  military  talents  and  making  a splendid  show  of  himself 
to  the  Indians.”  By  a great  deal  of  management  and  persever- 
ance he  prevailed  on  the  assembly,  at  the  same  session,  to  ap- 
propriate £5000  for  building  a governor’s  house  at  Newbern  ; 
but  as  the  direction  of  the  business  was  left  to  him  lie  expended 
this  sum  without  raising  it  much  above  the  foundation.  When 
the  assembly  met  the  next  year  he  made  his  report ; and  they 
found  themselves  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  losing  the 
appropriation  already  made,  or  of  giving  £10,000  more  for  the' 
completion  of  the  work.  They  preferred  the  latter ; and  thus 
£15,000  was  added  to  a debt  which  was  already  enormous  fot 
14 
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the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  building  of  Tryon’s  palace  was  the  cause  of  the  Regu- 
lation ; but  this  is  a mistake.  It  was  one  item  in  the  catalogue 
of  grievances,  or  formed  one  subject  of  complaint ; but  it  was 
viewed  as  a small  matter  compared  with  some  others.  Distur- 
bances too  had  taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country  be- 
fore this  time  ; and  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  a hundred 
miles  of  the  seaboard  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  had  been  pre- 
paring for  a general  revolt. 

It  does  not  appear  on  the  pages  of  history  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  were  disposed  to  rebel,  without  a cause,  against 
the  authority  of  those  who  were  properly  authorized  to  admin- 
ister the  laws,  or  that  they  ever  refused  to  pay  whatever  taxes 
might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  government ; but  they 
were  at  all  times  ready,  when  they  had  the  power,  to  resist  op- 
pression or  flagrant  encroachments  on  their  rights  ; and  now  it 
seemed  that  they  must  resist  their  oppressors,  or  be  trampled  on 
and  reduced  lo  a state  of  abject  submission.  Offices  were  mul- 
tiplied; and  throughout  all  the  grades  of  office  extortion  appears 
to  have  been  systematized  and  carried  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  The  people  had  long  remonstrated  and  complained 
through  their  representatives ; but  could  get  no  redress.  Their 
complaints  had  reached  the  throne;  and  the  governors  had  been 
instructed  once  and  again  to  prohibit  such  a shameful  contempt 
of  law  and  abuse  of  power.  Gov.  Dobbs,  in  consequence  of  his 
institutions,  ordered  in  1764,  the  last  year  of  his  administration, 
that  a table  of  fees  should  be  set  up  in  every  public  office  ; but 
owing  to  his  example  and  his  imbecility,  any  such  effort  on  his 
part,  either  to  correct  abuses  in  the  government  or  to  quell  the 
tumults  of  the  people,  was  perfectly  futile.  Governor  Tryon, 
having  received  similar  instructions,  issued  a proclamation  for- 
bidding the  demand  of  illegal  fees  ; but  it  is  perfectly  manifest 
that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  in  earnest  about  restraining 
the  mal -practices  in  question,  for  one  effectual  prosecution  would 
have  done  more  than  all  their  blustering  proclamations.  No 
such  thing  was  attempted,  however ; and  the  conduct  of  subal- 
tern officers,  was  in  fact  connived  at  by  the  men  who  were 
.sworn  to  administer  the  government  faithfully,  and  to  whom  the 
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community  had  a right  to  look  for  protection.  The  people  “were 
defrauded  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts,  by  the  recorders 
of  deeds,  by  entry  takers,  by  surveyors,  and  by  the  lawyers, 
every  man  demanding  twice  or  three  times  his  legal  fees;”* 
and,  whenever  it  could  be  done,  about  double  the  amount  of 
legal  taxes  was  collected  by  the  sheriffs.  Attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  relief  by  bringing  indictment  against  individual  officers 
in  the  civil  courts  ; but  there  they  found  only  a mockery  of  jus- 
tice. When  all  legal  means  of  redress  had  failed,  they  had  re- 
course to  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  by  holding  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose:  then  they  re- 
fused to  pay  illegal  taxes  or  fees ; and  this  brought  about  an 
open  rupture  with  the  government. 

There  were  disturbances  of  this  kind,  before  the  passing  of  the 
stamp  act  ;t  for  during  the  last  meeting  of  the  legislature  under 
the  administration  of  Dobbs,  accounts  reached  Wilmington  of 
serious  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Orange,  the  cause  of  which 
was  stated  to  be,  the  exactions  of  the  clerks,  registers,  and  some 
of  the  attorneys,  in  requiring  illegal  and  exorbitant  fees ; and 
amidst  the  excitement  on  account  of  the  stamp  act  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  these  disturbances  not  only  continued  in  Orange,  but 
had  spread  into  Granville.  In  June  of  this  year  a paper,  under 
this  motto, 

“ Save  my  country,  heavens,  shall  be  my  last,” 

And  entitl  ed,  A serious  address  to  the  people  of  Granville  coun- 
ty, containing  a brief  narrative  of  our  deplorable  situation  and 
the  wrongs  we  suffer , and  some  necessary  hints  with  respect  to 
a reformation,  was  circulated  in  that  county  ; and,  although  the 
writer  was  an  illiterate  man,  being  written  with  clearness  and 
energy,  it  had  great  effect.  The  excitement  on  account  of  the 
stamp  act  had  no  tendency  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  Regulators 
from  grievances  which  they  felt  more  at  present  than  the  other  ; 
and  therefore,  while  the  disturbances  continued  in  Orange  and 
Granville  counties,  they  spread  during  this  time  into  Anson.f 
The  object  of  the  Regulators  and  of  those  who  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stamps  at  Wilmington  was  essentially  the  same ; 

* Williamson,  vol.  2,  p.  129.  fMurtin,  vol,  2,  p.  19J. 

\ Martin,  vol.  2,  p.  215,  * 
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and  the  principal  difference  was  that,  while  the  latter  opposed  a 
single  measure,  the  former  aimed  at  a reformation  of  all  abuses. 
I he  Regulators  applauded  those  who  so  manfully  resisted  the 
operation  of  the  stamp'  act  at  Wilmington ; and  called  them,  by 
way  of  honorable  distinction,  The  Sons  of  Liberty  ; and  ma- 
ny of  this  party,  too,  it  is  said,  united  heartily  with  the  Regula- 
tors. 

Hitherto  the  neighborhood  meetings  had  served  only  to  keep 
alive  and  perhaps  to  extend  the  spirit  of  opposition  or  of  inqui- 
ly ; but,  finding  that  greater  concert  of  action  and  more  regu- 
lar means  of  communication  were  necessary,  when  the  county 
court  of  Orange  was  in  session,  in  the  month  of  August,  1766, 
a paper  addressed  to  the  representatives  and  magistrates  of  the 
county  was  presented  and  read.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  written  complaint  against  those  extortions  which  had  been 
so  long  and  so  extensively  practised ; and  which  brought  re- 
proacn  not  only  on  the  court  and  the  bar,  but  on  the  governors 
and  all  or  most  of  those  who  acted  under  their  authority.  In 
order  that  great  good  might  come  out  of  that  which  was  de- 
signed as  a great  evil,  the  stamp  law,  in  opposing  which  the 
Sons  ot  Liberty  had  withstood  the  lords  of  parliament,  the  wri- 
ter thought  that  rulers  should  not  be  permitted  to  carry  on  op- 
pression in  the  province,  of  which  there  were  great  complaints 
among  the  inhabitants ; that  the  evils  complained  of  should  be 
removed,  or  if  there  was  no  cause,  the  jealousies  ought  to  be 
removed  out  of  their  minds;  and  honest  rulers  would  be  glad 
to  have  this  matter  freely  examined ; that  while  there  were 
more  honest  men  than  rogues  in  the  country,  rogues  were  har- 
bored among  them,  almost  publicly ; that  as  every  honest  man 
was  willing  to  give  part  of  his  substance  for  the  support  of  ru- 
lers and  laws,  it  was  his  duty  as  well  as  his  right  to  inquire 
whether  such  rulers  abused  their  trust,  otherwise  the  part  so 
given  might  do  more  harm  than  good ; that  if  all  were  rogues 
they  could  not  subsist,  but  would  be  obliged  to  frame  laws  to 
make  themselves  honest ; that  when  justice  is  desired  by  all,  or 
by  the  majority  of  men,  if  public  grievances  were  not  redressed 
it  must  be  because  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  : he 
therefore  proposed  that  each  neighborhood  in  the  county  should 
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appoint  one  or  more  men  to  attend  a general  meeting,  on  the 
Monday  before  the  next  November  court,  at  Maddock’s  Mills,* 
or  some  place  where  there  was  no  liquor , for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring whether  the  freemen  of  the  county  were  laboring  un- 
der any  abuses  of  power  or  not;  and  if  so,  they  should  be  sta- 
ted in  writing,  and  proper  measures  taken  for  their  correction. 
This  it  was  supposed  would  cause  the  wicked  men  in  power  to 
tremble,  while  no  injury  could  result  from  such  a meeting,  nor 
any  thing  hinder  the  benefit  of  it,  except  a cowardly,  dastardly 
spirit,  which,  if  it  did  prevail  at  a time  when  liberty  was  begin- 
ning to  triumph,  they  must  remain  under  their  oppressions  un- 
til a more  noble  spirit  might  prevail  in  their  posterity ; and  the 
course  he  proposed  was  regarded  as  the  only  safe  one,  no  matter 
who  were  their  rulers ; for  while  men  were  men,  if  even  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  put  into  office  they  would  become  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive,  unless  they  were  called  upon  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship. 

The  Deep  river  settlement  appointed  W.  C.  and  W.  M.  as 
delegates  to  attend  the  general  meeting  on  the  10th  of  October, 
at  Maddock’s  mills,  with  a written  certificate  of  their  appoint- 
ment and  instructions,  “ to  examine  judiciously  whether  the 
freemen  in  this  country  labor  under  any  abuses  of  power;  and 
in'  particular  to  examine  into  the  public  tax , and  inform  them- 
selves of  every  particular  thereof,  by  what  law  and  for  what 
uses  it  teas  levied , in  order  to  remove  some  jealousies  out  of  the 
people’s  minds.  The  representatives,  vestrymen,  and  other  offi- 
cers were  requested  to  give  the  members  of  the  said  meeting 
what  information  and  satisfaction  they  could,  so  far  as  they  val- 
ued the  good  will  of  every  citizen,  and  the  executing  public  offi- 
ces pleasant  and  delightsome.”  All  this  was  nothing  more  than 
reasonable,  and  what  they  had  a right,  as  British  subjects,  to 
expect ; and  the  government  party  could  make  no  valid  objec- 
tion. While  the  first  delegates  that  arrived  at  Maddock’s  mills 
were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  others,  Col.  Fanning,  who  was 
particularly  odious  to  the  pleople,  sent  out  James  Watson  to 
denounce  or  forbid  the  meeting  ;t  but  they  proceeded  to  busi- 

*On  Erin,  between  two  and  three  miles  west  from  Hillsborough. 

f Jones’  Defence  of  North  Carolina,  p.  40. 
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ness;  and  after  a free  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  as  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  meeting,  that  no  one  man  in  the  country,  owing  to 
its  great  extent,  being  known  to  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  in- 
habitants, such  a meeting  for  public  and  free  discussion,  yearly, 
or  as  often  as  the  case  might  require,  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  which  the  constitution  conferred  upon 
them,  of  choosing  their  representatives,  and  of  knowing  for  what 
uses  their  money  was  called  for;  and  that  no  representative 
could  possibly  answer  the  design  of  his  constituents  without  such 
opportunities  of  consulting  their  minds  in  matters  of  weight  and 
moment ; that  as  none  of  the  representatives  or  government  offi- 
cers had  attended  that  meeting,  probably  from  their  not  having 
duly  considered  the  reasonableness  of  the  request,  if  they  were 
disposed  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  or  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  their  conduct  as  public  servants,  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  at  some  other  time  and  place  on  giving  proper 
notice.  A copy  of  these  resolutions  was  given  to  Watson,  who 
expressed  his  approbation  of  it,  and  promised  to  furnish  each  of 
the  representatives  with  a transcript ; but  Col.  Fanning,  instead 
of  complying  with  these  “reasonable  proposals,”  at  the  following 
court,  or  at  a general  muster,  read  a long  piece  of  writing  in 
public  and  among  the  justices,  in  repugnance  to  their  request, 
vaunting  himself  greatly  on  his  performances,  telling  them  that 
he  had  served  the  Regulators  with  copies  of  it,  and  signified  that 
it  would  silence  them,  though  none  of  them  ever  saw  it  or  knew 
what  it  contained.  In  April  of  the  following  year  they  had  a 
meeting  at  the  same  place  ; and  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  : 

“ We  the  subscribers  do  voluntarily  agree  to  form  ourselves 
into  an  association,  to  assemble  ourselves  for  conference  for  reg- 
ulating public  grievances  and  abuses  of  power,  in  the  following 
particulars,  with  otheTs  of  the  like  nature  that  may  occur. 

1.  That  we  will  pay  no  more  taxes  until  we  are  satisfied  they 
are  agreeable  to  law,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  therein  men- 
tioned ; unless  we  cannot  help  it,  or  are  forced. 

2.  That  we  will  pay  no  officer  any  more  fees  than  the  law  al- 
lows, unless  we  are  obliged  to  it ; and  then  to  shew  our  dislike, 
and  bear  an  open  testimony  against  it. 
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3.  That  we  will  attend  our  meetings  of  conference  as  often  as 
we  conveniently  can,  and  is  nessary,in  order  to  consult  our  rep- 
resentatives on  the  amendment  of  such  laws  as  may  be  found 
grievous  or  unnecessary  ; and  to  choose  more  suitable  men  than 
we  have  done  heretofore  for  burgesses  and  vestrymen  ; and  to 
petition  the  houses  of  assembly,  governor,  council,  king,  and 
parliament,  &c.  for  the  redress  of  such  grievances  as  in  the  course 
of  the  undertaking  may  occur  ; and  to  inform  one  another,  learn, 
know,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  liberties  that  are  allowed 
and  were  settled  on  us  by  our  worthy  ancestors,  the  founders  of 
our  present  constitution,  in  order  to  preserve  it  on  its  ancient 
foundation,  that  it  may  stand  firm  and  unshaken. 

4.  That  we  will  contribute  to  collections  for  defraying  neces- 
sary expenses  attending  the  work,  according  to  our  abilities. 

5.  That  in  case  of  difference  in  judgment,  we  will  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  our  body. 

To  all  which  we  solemnly  swear,  or  being  a Quaker  ox  oth- 
erwise scrupulous  in  conscience  of  the  common  oath,  do  sol- 
emnly affirm,  that  we  will  stand  true  and  faithful  to  this  cause, 
till  we  bring  things  to  a true  regulation,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  hereof,  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
us.” 

The  reader  may  be  ready  to  say  that  here  was  the  very  spirit 
of  ?76  ; and  that  every  man  at  the  present  day  would  be  ready 
to  pledge  his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor  in  defence  of 
the  same  rights  and  principles ; but  as  the  Regulators  had  now 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  were  fairly  at  issue  with  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  bring  more  distinctly  into  view  the  pro- 
minent characters  on  both  sides,  and  the  actual  state  of  things 
over  the  country  at  that  time ; and  in  addition  to  the  common 
histories  of  the  country,  and  such  traditionary  or  verbal  testimo- 
nies as  appeared  worthy  of  credit,  there  are  two  accounts  in  my 
possession,  one  in  print  and  the  other  in  manuscript,  of  which  I 
shall  make  considerable  use.  The  first  is  a communication 
which  was  made  some  years  ago,  in  a paper  called  The  Weekly 
Times,  published  somewhere  in  Tennessee,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  been  written,  or  the  matter  furnished  by  a man  who  had 
been  a Regulator  and  an  active  agent  in  the  whole  transaction, 
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until  the  closing  scene  ; and  the  other  is  an  account  furnished 
me  by  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  University,  which  he  obtained  in  July 
1819,  twenty-three  years  ago,  from  Joseph  McPherson,  near 
Salem,  in  Stokes  county.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent ; but  was 
born  near  Wilmington.  In  1765  he  came  to  live  in  Chatham, 
and  found  that  the  Regulation  had  then  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  that  county.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  he  removed  into  Stokes  where  he  resided  until  his  death. — 
Having  been  in  the  Regulation  battle,  and  having  resided  in 
that  region  for  some  time  previous,  his  opportunities  were  good 
for  obtaining  a correct  knowledge  of  facts ; and  although  he  had 
some  eccentricities  or  peculiarities,  he  is  believed  to  have  beqn 
a man  of  truth,  and  his  statements  worthy  of  credit.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  hear  both  sides  of  a story;  but  in  this  case  we  have 
to  regret  that  hitherto  the  story  has  been  told,  in  any  thing  like 
an  authentic  or  regular  form,  only  by  one  side ; and  we  are  left 
to  gather  up  such  fragments,  often  of  doubtful  authenticity,  as 
have  not  yet  entirely  passed  into  the  long  dark  shadow  of  ob- 
livion. 

The  first  resolution  at  the  above  meeting  related  to  the  taxes  ; 
and  while  the  Regulators  avowed  their  willingness  to  pay  what- 
ever taxes  were  agreeable  to  law,  or  were  necessary  for  the 
support  of  government,  a belief  on  their  part  is  implied,  not  only 
that  there  was  extravagance  or  a useless  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  but  that  more  than  the  lawful  taxes  had  been  demanded 
by  the  sheriffs,  and  that  there  was  generally  great  mismanage- 
ment in  the  financial  concerns  of  the  country.  The  legal  taxes 
were  very  heavy,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
as  will  very  soon  appear.  Governor  Tryon,  in  a communica- 
tion to  the  Regulators,*  dated  June  21st,  1768,  says,  “As  you 
want  to  be  satisfied  what  is  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  the  pub- 
lic service  for  1767,  I am  to  inform  you,  it  is  seven  shillings  a 
taxable,  besides  the  county  and  parish  taxes.”  By  an  act  pass- 
ed in  1764,  the  vestry  of  each  parish  were  authorized  to  lay  a 
poll  tax  of  ten  shillings  on  every  taxable  inhabitant,  if  they 
thought  it  necessary  ; and  there  was  also  a tax  of  some  kind 


* Williamson,  vol.  2,  p.  267. 
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for  destroying  vermin  but  whether  this  was  under  the  act  of 
1760,  for  that  purpose,  or  under  a later  one,  I have  not  examin- 
ed. These  being  poll  taxes  would  come  very  heavy  on  the 
poor , and  then  a great  deal  more  was  often  collected  than  was 
due ; but  money  was  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  they  must  have 
been  felt  as  a burden  by  most  people.  MacPherson  says,  “he 
went  with  his  father  to  Cross  creek,  now  Fayetteville, with  a load 
of  wheat,  40  bushels.  They  could  get  5 shillings  per  bushel ; 
but  of  this  only  one  shilling  was  paid  in  money ; or  - they  could 
get  a bushel  of  salt  for  a bushel  of  wheat.  On  their  return  they 
had  40  shillings  in  cash  ; and  were  able  to  pay  their  tax,  which 
was  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  settlement  could  do.”  Sev- 
eral old  men  in  this  county  have  given  me  a similar  account  of 
the  price  of  wheat  as  well  as  of  some  other  articles ; and  they 
added  that  if  they  could  bring  home  40  shillings,  or  five  dollars 
in  money,  for  40  bushels  of  wheat,  they  thought  they  were  doing 
a first  rate  business.  It  required  some  patience  to  bear  such  a 
burden  of  taxes  under  these  circumstances ; and  especially  when 
a large  portion  of  it  was  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a man,  like  go- 
vernor Try  on,  in  building  palaces,  and  in  doing  other  things 

*The  following  receipt  shows,  in  accordance  with  Tryon’s  letter  to  the 
Regulators  the  year  before,  the  amount  due  from  every  taxable  inhabitant  as 
a poli  tax,  exclusive  of  the  parish  tax,  which  might  be  as  high  as  ten  shillings 
on  the  poll ; and  it  also  shews  that  some  tax  was  paid  for  destroying  noxious 
animals: — Received  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  for  two  taxables,  fourteen 
shillings  tax,  and  four  shillings  and  eight  'pence  for  scalps  for  the  year 
1769. — William  T.  Coles. 

In  1760  an  act  was  passed  requiring  every  master,  mistress,  or  overseer 
of  a family,  to  kill  2 crows,  50  blackbirds,  and  5 squirrels  under  a penalty  of 
two  shillings  proclamation  money  for  every  2 crows,  two  shillings  for  every 
50  blackbirds  and  one  shilling  for  every  5 squirrels.  Whether  the  4s.  8d.  m 
the  above  receipt  came  under  this  act  or  one  of  later  date  1 know  not;  but  the 
country  so  abounded  then  with  wild  animals,  some  of  which  preyed  on  the 
grain  and  stock,  and  others  were  even  dangerous  to  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, that  some  efficient  measures  were  necessary  for  their  destruction. — 
In  proof  of  this  latter  fact,  a single  incident  will  suffice.  Soon  after  Dr. 
Caldwell  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  was  returning  one  night, 
at  a late  hour,  from  a visit  to  a sick  child  in  the  neighborhood,  when  a pack 
of  wolves,  attracted  probably  by  the  smell  of  the  assafeetida  or  other  medicines 
in  his  saddlebags,  raised  the  howl  at  a little  distance  behind,  and  were  making 
towards  him.  He  happened  to  have  no  switch,  and  could  not  alight  to  pro- 
cure one,  lest  they  should  overtake  him  ; but  with  his  characteristic  presence 
of  mind,  reaching  forward  he  instantly  pulled  the  bridle  off  his  horse,  and 
using  that  for  a whip,  wTent  at  full  speed  until  he  readied  his  house,  having 
just  time  to  get  through  the  gate  and  shut  it  on  them  before  they  came  up. 
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quite  as  unnecessary  ; yet  it  is  probable  that  the  people  would 
have  submitted  to  it  if  the  officers  had  been  honest,  and  had  de- 
manded no  more  taxes  and  fees  than  were  lawful.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  most  intelligent,  or  wealthy  and  influential 
class  were  not  imposed  on  as  others  were  by  the  officers  ; but 
that  the  sheriffs,  whenever  they  could  do  it,  demanded  a great 
deal  more  than  the  amount  required  by  law  is  confirmed  by  the 
uniform  tradition  of  the  country  as  well  as  by  history ; and  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  acknowledge  some  dishonesty ; for  in 
March,  1771,  they  made  arrangements  to  restore  all  that/  they 
had  taken  unjustly.  It  was  then  too  late  however  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  their  iniquity  ; and  to  them  must  be  attribu- 
ted in  part  the  calamities  which  followed. 

The  clerks  of  the  courts  were  guilty  in  the  same  way ; but  to 
a much  greater  extent.  Thomas  Frohawk  in  Salisbury,  and  Ed 
mund  Fanning  in  Hillsborough,  were  clerks  of  the  Superior 
Courts  in  their  respective  counties  ; and  had  become  exceeding- 
ly obnoxious  to  the  people  by  their  extortions ; but  of  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  the  latter  my  information  is  moTe  ample  and 
more  authentic.  “ Fanning  was  from  the  North;  and  it  is  be- 
lived,  from  Long  Island.  Frohawk  was  a bachelor  and  died 
very  rich.  It  is  said  that  he  charged  $15  for  a marriage  license  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yadkin  took  a short  cut.  They  took  each 
other  for  better  or  for  worse;  and  considered  themselves  as 
married  without  any  further  ceremony.”  This  is  ail  the  infor- 
mation I have  had  respecting  Frohawk;  but  the  extortions 
practised  in  Rowan  must  have  been  similar  to  those  practised 
in  Orange  ; for  the  disturbances  on  this  account  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  as  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It  seems,  at 
first  view,  incredible  that  the  clerk  should  demand  $15  for  a 
marriage  license  ; and  yet  it  is  not  more  incredible  than  that  he 
should  demand' half  that  amount,  or  any  thing  more  than  the 
lawful  fee.  There  were  not  many  who  knew  what  was  the  le- 
gal fee  for  that  or  any  thing  else  ; and  then  the  expenses  of  go- 
ing to  law  were  so  great  in  the  way  of  fees  &c.,  that  fewer  still 
could  obtain  justice  in  that  way.  Besides  the  judges  were  not 
disposed  to  enforce  the  laws  against  officers  or  members  of  the 
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court;  and  whether  a man  gained  a suit  or  not,  however  just, 
depended  very  much  on  the  weight  of  his  purse  or  on  his  stand- 
ing and  influence  in  society.  At  least  it  was  so  in  Orange,  as 
we  shall  shew  presently,  especially  when  any  one  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  court  was  concerned ; and  we  presume  it  was  so 
in  the  other  counties,  for  the  same  judges  presided  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts ; and  people  who  were  in  moderate  circumstances,  or  with- 
out influence  would  make  any  sacrifices  or  suffer  loss  to  almost 
any  amount  rather  than  go  to  law  in  such  cases.  Fanning  was 
a lawyer,  a colonel  of  the  county,  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court, 
and  register.  The  legal  fee  for  recording  a DEED  was  one  dollar, 
which,  considering  the  difference  oetween  the  value  of  money 
then  and  now,  would  be  more  than  double  the  present  fee ; but 
he  made  the  people  over  the  country  pay  four  or  five  times  that 
amount.  This  is  only  a specimen  of  his  extortions,  which  it  is 
said  were  practised  on  the  same  scale  in  his  other  offices,  when- 
ever it  could  be  done  ; and  in  this  course  he  was  protected  by 
the  court. 

A people  who  have  been  religiously  educated,  as  a majority 
of  the  Regulators  had  been,  and  who  have  been  taught  to  regard 
the  Bible  as  a revelation  from  heaven,  are  not  apt  to  rise  at  once 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  established  government,  or  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the  land.  This 
is  the  work  of  time  and  reflection.  There  must  be  consultation 
and  inquiry  into  facts  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  own 
consciencies  and  of  justifying  themselves  before  the  world : there 
will  be  some  regard  to  the  voice  of  reason  ; some  efforts  will  be 
made  to  obtain  a redress  of  grievances  without  the  hazard  and 
sufferings  attending  a conflict  with  “ the  powers  that  be  ;”  and 
then  they  must  have  mutual  encouragement  and  mutual  pledges 
of  fidelity  and  support.  This  is  just  what  we  find  in  the  men 
whose  principles  and  conduct  are  now  under  consideration;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  hitherto  they  had  as  a body  made  any 
direct  resistance  to  the  operations  of  government.  Fanning  and 
others,  who  had  in  the  same  way  become  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
ple, were  made  the  subjects  of  ridicule  or  of  merriment  by  the 
wits  and  wags  of  the  day  ; and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  carica- 
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tures  and  pasquinades  abounded.*  The  meeting  at  Maddock’s 
mills,  as  we  have  seen,  resolved  that  they  would  pay  no  more 
illegal  taxes,  unless  they  were  forced;  that  they  would  pay  no 
more  exorbitant  fees  to  officers,  except  by  compulsion,  and  that 
they  would  bear  an  open  testimony  against  it ; that  they  would 
hold  frequent  meetings  for  conference,  which  they  would  request 
iheir  representatives  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
information  respecting  what  was  done  in  the  legislature,  and  of 
consulting  together  about  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  common  welfare;  that  they  would  select  more  suita- 
ble men  for  the  various  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people;  that  they 
Would  petition  the  assembly,  governor,  council,  king  and  par- 
liament, for  redress  of  their  grievances;  that  the)/;  would  contri- 
bute to  collections  for  defraying  whatever  expenses  might  be 
necessary  in  this  undertaking ; that  whenever  a difference  of 
opinion  might  arise  they  would  submit  to  the  majority ; and  as 
a pledge  of  their  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  these  things  they, 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  or  affirmation.  In  all  this  we  see 
nothing  but  the  principles  and  spirit  which  covered  the  patriots 
of  ’76  with  immortal  honor ; and  only  because  they  were  bet- 
ter sustained,  had  more  ample  resources,  and  were  more  success- 
ful. 

As  complaints  and  petitions  were  found  unavailing ; and  as 
the  expenses  attending  a lawsuit  were  too  great  for  any  one 
man,  their  contributions  were  made  for  this  purpose.  The  meet- 
ing at  Maddock’s  mills,  which  adopted  the  resolution,  contribu- 
ted fifty  pounds  ;t  and  whether  any  prosecutions  Were  com- 
menced immediately  I have  not  learned ; but  some  time  after, 

*Some  fragments  of  the  poetic  effusions  then  common  in  the  country  are 
herei  given  as  matters  of  curiosity ; and  as  shewing  the  manner  and  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  following,.  MacPherson  says  he  heard  sung  at  a wedding 
when  he  first  came  into  Chatham,  in  1765;  and  before  he  knew  any  thing  of 
the  individual  to  whom  it  refers: 

“ When  Fanning  first  to  Orange  came 
He  looked  both  pale  and  wan, 

An  old  patched  coat  upon  his  back 

An  old  mare  he  rode  on 

Both  man  and  mare  wa’nt  worth  five  pounds 

As  I’ve  been  often  told 

But  by  his  civil  robberies 

He’s  laced  his  coat  with  gold.” 

fJones’s  Defence,  p.  42. 
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when  an  opportunity  occurred  which  they  supposed  to  be  a fa- 
vorable one,  Fanning  was  indicted  for  extortion  in  six  cases.* 
He  was  found  guilty  in  all,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the 
court ; and  was  fined,  in  each  case,  one  penny,  with  costs ; but 
being  what  -was  called  “a  pretty  smart  lawyer,”  he  pleaded  his 
own  cause,  and  being  clerk  of  the  court  he  did  his  own  writing ; 
so  that  he  had  little  or  no  costs  to  pay.  With  such  encourage- 
ment from  the  court  he  continued  his  extortions  ; and  no  wonder 
“ he  laced  his  coat  with  gold.”  It  has  been  seen  that  the  gov- 
ernor, soon  after  he  was  inducted  into  office,  issued  a proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  officers  to  take  unlawful  fees ; and  he  gave 
the  Regulators  assurance  in  other  ways  that  their  grievances 
should  be  redressed  ; but  here  was  proof  that,  notwithstanding 
the  oaths  of  office  and  the  pledges  of  honor,  nothing  like  justice 
was  to  be  expected.  Fanning  was  a favorite  with  the  governor; 
and  for  his  emolument  thousands  must  be  oppressed,  the  claims 
of  justice  disregarded,  and  the  rights  of  humanity  contemned. 
In  1770  he  chartered  Hillsborough,  or  gave  it  the  right  of  send- 
ing a member  to  the  assembly ; and  his  object  was  to  secure  a 
seat  for  Fanning,!  who  had  become  too  odious  to  be  elected  for 
the  county.  He  had  been  a member  for  two  years  previous,  as 
representative  of  the  county ; but,  MacPherson  says,  he  owed 
his  election  to  the  sheriff1,  Thos.  Hart,  to  whom  he  promised  a 
reward  if  he  would  get  him  elected  ; and  when  he  took  his  seat 
he  brought  in  a bill,  and  had  it  passed,  for  giving  Hart  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  on  account  of  his  losses  as  sheriff,  when  in  fact  he 
had  lost  nothing  : so  said  the  Regulators  ; and  they  complained 
that  in  this  way,  their  money,  or  a great  deal  of  it,  had  gone.  It 
being  a prominent  object  of  the  Regulators  in  their  associations 
to  assist  each  other  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  legislative 
proceedings,  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  government  officers, 
they  procured  a copy  of  the  laws,  by  which  it  was  manifest  that 
the  officers  demanded  unlawful  fees ; and  by  calculations,  as  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  raised,  &c.,  they  concluded  that  a great  deal 
more  had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  than  was  fairly  accounted 
for and  they  naturally  supposed  it  must  have  been  employed 
by  the  men  in  office  to  enrich  themselves  or  their  friends ; and 
^Williamson,  vol.  2,  p.  137.  IMartin,  vol.  2,  p.  265. 
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they  exclaimed  against  paying  any  more  taxes  unless  they  knew 
how  their  money  was  expended. 

That  there  were  no  unprincipled  and  reckless  men  among 
the  Regulators,  or  that  things  were  not  done  which  were  highly 
censurable,  even  in  their  circumstances,  will  not  be  pretended ; 
for  to  expect  any  thing  else  would  be  to  suppose  that  they  were 
superior  to  all  other  people.  The  most  enlightened,  refined,  and 
moral  community,  when  wronged,  insulted  and  goaded  on  to 
desperation,  as  they  were,  will  break  over  the  strict  rules  of  pro- 
priety and  do  things  which  they  themselves  cannot  but  regret 
afterwards.  There  may  have  been  some  acts  of  violence  on 
the  part  of  individuals  or  small  companies,  before  the  indictments 
were  brought  againsf  Fanning;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
design*  of  the  prominent  men  to  avoid  or  restrain  such  proceed- 
ings, at  least  until  all  peaceful  measures  had  been  tried.  In  1767 
associations  had  been  formed,  not  only  in  Granville  and  Orange, 
but  in  Anson,  Bladen,  Mecklenburgh,*  and  on  the  west  side  of 
ITaw  river, t including,  if  I mistake  not,  what  are  now  Guilford 
and  Randolph  counties ; and  they  appear  to  have  been  proceed- 
ing with  regularity,  though  with  resolution  and  confidence. 
They  had  a meeting  in  Orange,  probably  at  Haddock’s  mills, 
April  4th,  1768,  at  which  they  appointed  two  persons  who  were 
directed  to  call  on  the  two  late  sheriffs  and  the  vestrymen  with 
a request  that  they  would  meet  twelve  deputies  from  the  general 
meeting  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  next  county  court,  and  pro- 
duce to  them  their  accounts.!  But  the  sheriffs  and  vestrymen 
it  seems  were  not  willing  that  their  official  conduct  should  be 
submitted  to  any  such  scrutiny;  for  before  the  two  men  could 
give  them  the  notice,  some  of  the  sheriffs’  deputies  took  by  way 
of  distress,  a mare,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  carried  them  to  Hills- 
borough ; but  they  were  followed  by  a party  of  sixty  or  seventy 
men,  who  rescued  the  mare;  and  then,  marching  to  Fanning’s 
house,  they  fired  a few  shots  at  the  roof  of  it,  to  let  him  know 
that  they  regarded  him  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
Such  is  Martin’s  account  of  this  transaction;  but  some  very  aged 
men,  of  great  respectability,  have  told  me  that  the  mare,  with 
the  trappings,  was  sold  for  the  man’s  tax,  four  or  five  dollars ; 

*Martin,  vol.  2,  p.  228.  f Martin,  vol,  2,  p.  232.  f Martin,  vol.  2,  p.  233. 
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and  that  one  of  the  officers  bought  the  whole  for  that  amount. 
The,  Regulators  went  and  paid  the  money,  then  took  the  prop- 
erty, and  gave  it  back  to  the  owner. 

Probably  the  above  transaction  produced  some  alarm ; for 
the  minister  of  the  parish  having  undertaken  to  give  the  notice 
which  the  committee  of  two  had  been  appointed  to  give,  soon 
reported  that  the  sheriffs  and  vestrymen  would  attend,  as  re- 
quested, on  the  20th  of  May.  In  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion the  Regulators  met  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  twelve  deputies 
were  chosen  : but  before  the  day  appointed,  the  governor,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  disturbances,  sent  David  Edwards  with  a proc- 
lamation summoning  the  Regulators  to  disperse,  and  calling  on 
the  officers  of  the  province  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  suppressing 
the  insurrection.  As  the  Regulators,  after  their  late  meeting, 
had  quietly  returned  to  their  homes,  the  sheriff,  availing  himself 
of  the  advantage  thus  afforded,  took  with  him  a party  of  thirty 
horsemen,  well  armed,  and  riding  through  the  country  to  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  took  two  of  them,  Harmon  Husband 
and  William  Hunter,  whom  he  brought  to  Hillsborough  and 
confined  in  jail.  These  were  both  prominent  men  among  the 
Regulators ; but  of  the  latter  I know  nothing,  and  of  the  for- 
mer, not  much.  It  is  generally  said  that  he  was  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  he  was  raised  a Quaker.  When  he  came  to 
this  country,  he  was  a public  speaker  of  high  standing  in  that 
society  ; but  at  the  period  under  consideration  he  was  not  in 
connexion  with  them,  owing  to  some  disagreement  which  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  some  of  their  leading  men.  He 
lived  on  Sandy  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Randolph  county,  and 
was  in  good  circumstances ; for  he  must  have  owned  some  three 
thousand  acres,  more  or  less,  of  very  valuable  land.  The  tra- 
dition of  his  old  neighborhood  says  that  he  was  some  relation 
of  Dr.  Franklin;  and  that  the  two  maintained  at  this  time  a 
kind  Of  verbal  correspondence  by  means  of  a Mr.  Wilcox,  who 
set  Up  the  first  store  in  Fayetteville,  and  who  carried  messages 
from  one  to  the  other,  when  he  went  every  half  year  to  Phila- 
delphia for  goods  ; but  that  they  never  corresponded  in  writing, 
for  fear  of  detection.  MacPherson,  who  lived  for  some  time 
with  Wilcox,  after  he  set  up  an  iron  furnace  in  Chathapn,  makes 
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the  same  statement ; and  there  was  probably  some  truth  in  it. 
These  tilings,  though  not  authentic,  nor  of  any  great  importance 
in  themselves,  are  worth  knowing,  as  they  throw  some  light  on 
the  history  of  that  period.  It  is  also  said  that  Franklin  used  to 
send  Husband  pamphlets  by  Wilcox  ; and  that  when  they  ar- 
rived, they  were  distributed  over  the  country  by  Husband,  who 
some  times  had  them  copied  and  republished  under  his  own 
name.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  a pamph- 
let of  Franklin’s,  entiled  “State  Affairs,”  which  is  said  to  have 
been  republished  by  Husband  under  the  title  of  “ Sermons; to 
Asses.”  It  was  moreover  believed  that  both  Franklin  and  Hus- 
band had  in  view  at  that  time  a separation  from  Great  Britain, 
though  the  latter  did  not  then  communicate  his  project  to  his 
associates  ; and  this  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  some  Carolinians,  who  were  attached  to  Hus- 
band and  his  party,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  con- 
fined in  Staunton,  Virginia,  they  or  some  one  of  them  said  that 
Husband  visited  them  and  told  them  that  the  revolutionary 
struggle  then  going  on,  was  what  he  intended  at  the  time  of  the 
Regulation.  * The  testimony  of  MacPherson,  of  which  so 
much  use  is  here  made  only  because  it  is  more  full  and  explicit 
than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  I have  seen  or  heard,  and  which 
he  says  he  got  from  Wilcox,  while  he  was  engaged  with  him  in 
his  iron  establishment,  is  sustained  by  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try, except  in  relation  to  the  re-publication  of  Franklin’s  pamph- 
lets by  Husband,  of  which  this  is  the  only -account  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge. 

Although  wanting  the  advantages  of  education,  Harmon  Hus- 
band was  certainly  a man  of  superior  mind  ; and  he  was  much 
given  to  reading  and  reflection.  He  was  very  grave  in  his  de- 
portment, and  had  usually  all  that  reserved  and  cautious  man- 
ner of  expressing  himself  in  conversation,  for  which  the  people 
of  the  Quaker  society  are  remarkable  ; but  when  animated  he 

*From  the  pamphlets  which  were  published  about  this  time,  and  even 
some  v^ars  earlier, — such,  for  example,  as  the  one  entitled : The  Interests  of 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  her  Colonies — it  appears  that  the  thought  of 
Independence  was  revolved  in  more  minds  than  those  of  Ben.  Franklin  and 
Harmon  Husband,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  too;  and  while  it  \\$s  drea- 
ded  there,  it  was  cherished  here'. 
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could  speak,  in  public  or  private,  with  sufficient  fluency,  and 
with  a great  deal  of  force.  He  has  been  generally  represented 
by  historians  as  a man  of  a turbulent  and  seditious  character  ; 
as  an  arch  demagogue  ; and  as  possessing  all  the  Craft  and  cun- 
ning of  the  Jesuit •;  but  it  is  strange  that  a writer  who  thus 
speaks  of  him  in  one  sentence,  should  say  of  him  in  the  next 
that  he  lived  in  a country  where  the  exercise  of  those  qualities 
were  not  only  excusable, , but  frequently  indispcnsible , as  cc 
means  of  redress  for  outrage  and wrong  ; and  that  he  induc- 
ed the  discontented  and  oppressed  to  unite  in  a general  and  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  the  operations  of  the  government  by  which 
they  were  oppressed — the  very  thing  that  was  done  in  the  Rev- 
olution. Such  were  the  representations  of  his  enemie's  or  of  the 
government  party,  and  historians  seem  to  have  copied  them 
without  sufficient  inquiry  or  making  the  proper  allowance ; -but 
those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him  and  knew  him 
best,  give  him  a different  character.  When  people  find  that  they 
have  been  deceived  by  a man  who  has  courted  their  favor  mere- 
ffy  for  some  selfish  end,  they  usually  turn  against. him;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  people  whom  he  represented.  The 
writer  in  the  Weekly  Times  says?  “ He  was  one  of  those  inde- 
pendent Quakers  who  was  educated  in  the  honest  school  of  Will- 
iam Penn,  and  refused  to  pull  off  his  hat,  and- bow  before  the 
minions  of  despotism.  In  consequence  of  which  he  shared  the 
contempt  of  the  governor  $ but  the  frowns  of  power  could  nev- 
er drive  him  from  the  faithful  performance  of  His  duty  to  his 
constituents.”  I have  conversed  with  a number  who  knew  him 
personally  and  intimately  in  their  youth*  as  they  \Vere  his  neigh- 
bqrs,  some  of 'whom  are  yet  living;  and  they  all  speak  of  him 
as  a man  of  strict  integrity,  and  as  a firm  and  sincere  advocate 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  rights  of  mankind.  His  energy  of 
character,  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and  indignation  at  the  wrongs 
which  he  and  others  were  enduring,  may  have  led  him  .in  some 
cases  to  do  things  which  were  unjustifiable  or  imprudent ; but  I 
have  never  heard  those  who  were  well  acquainted  •with  him 
impeach  his  motives. 

It  has  been  generally  said  that  he1  was  the'soul  of  the  Regula- 
tion; but  this  does  not  appear  to,  be  sustained  by -facts;  farthe 
1ft 
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disturbances/  as  they  were  .called,  commenced  in  Granville  as 
early  as  they,  did  in  Orange,  if  not  a little  earlier  ; but  they  had 
progressed  in  both  these  counties  for  some  time  before  his  name 
is  mentioned.  Having  engaged  in  the  cause  with  a great  deal 
of.  ardor,  his  superior  intelligence  and  firmness- made  him  of 
course,  a prominent  man.  Being  enabled  by  his  circumstances 
to  do  it,  he  .procured,  among  other  sources  of  information,  a copy 
of  the  laws ; and  read  diem  to  tfm people'  in  their  neighborhood 
meetings,  or  wherever  opportunity  offered,  from  which  it  was 
manifest  that  exorbitant  fees  were  demanded  by  the  officers. — 
lie  drew'  up  the  paper  which  was  'read  before  Hillsborough 
court,  in  August,  1766  ; the  resolutions  \tfhich  were  adopted  by 
the  meeting  at  Maddoclds  mills ; and  most  of  the  petitions  and 
papers  of  -every  description  that  were  needed  by  the  Regular 
tors  in  his  own  county.  Whether  his  influence  has  been  over- 
rated of  not,  he  certainly,  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  a 
very  great  extent ; for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Hillsborough,  the.  whole  country  rose  en  masse , and 
marched  down,  for  his  rescue,  under-  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  an 
old  Scotchman,  60  or  70  years  of  age.  Husband  had  been  lib- 
erated before  they  arrived  ;*  for  his  enemies  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences of  detaining  him  until  his  friends  could  rally  their  for- 
ces ; and  they  took  this  plan  of  .laying  hinr  under  some  moral 
obligation,  as  they  supposed,  while  they  had  him  in  their  power, 
and  of  mollifying  the  resentment  of  the  people.’  The  condi- 
tions of  his  release  were  that  “he  should  never  give  his  opinion 
of  .the  laws,  nor  frequent  assembling  of  himself  among  the  peo- 
ple, nor  shew  any  jealousy  of  the  offieers  taking  extraordi- 
nary fees -,  and  others  of  a similar  kind.”t  This  was  an  impli- 
ed acknowledgement  of  their  guilt  and  of  his  weight  of  char-; 
acter  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  they  ever  submitted  to  a fair  in- 
vestigation of  their  official  conduct.  ^ Hamilton  and  his  men 
posted  themselves  at  a short  distance  from  .Hillsborough,  on  the 
south  side  of  Eno,  where  they  were  joined  by  Husbahd  and 
Hunter  ; and  Isaac  Edwards,  who  had  not  yet  returned  to  New- 
born, having  rode*  up  towards  them,  read  the  governor’s  procla- 
mation, informing  them  that  he  was  directed-'to  assure  them,  on 
*Jones’s.  Defence,  p.  fMa'rtin,  vol.  2,  p.  2e34. 
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behalf  of  the  governor,  that,  on  application  .to  him,  ire  would 
redress  their  grievances  and  protect  them  from  the  extortion  and 
oppression  of  any  ofhcer,  provided  they  would  disperse  and  go 
home.  They  all  cried  out  at  6nce,  agreed,  agreed;  and  they  hume- 
diateiy  separated.  This  did 'not  look  like  they  were  an  unprin- 
cipled mob,  or  that  they  deserved  thev  censure  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  them;  and  if  the  governor  had  faithfully  and 
promptly  fulfilled  his  promises,  we  presume  there  would  have 
been  no  more  trouble. 

When  the  Regulators  first  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Elio, 
it  is  said  that' Fanning  went- down,  with  a bottle  of  rum  in  one 
hand,  and  a bottle  of  wine  in  the  other,  entreating  Hamilton  not 
to  bring  his  men  into  the'  town,,  but  send  a horse  to  take  him 
across,  tl\at  they  might  talk  about  matters  in  good  humor..  The 
old  Scotchman,  however,  told  him  that  he  \Vas  none  too  good 
to  wade  ;*  and  that  if  he  had  any  business  with  them,  he  might 
bring  himself  over  the  best  way  he  could.  Fanning  waded  the 
stream;  but  vHien  he  got  there  Hamilton  would  not  permit  the 
men  to  taste  either  his  rum  or  his  wine  ; and  when  the  assurance 
was  given  them  by  Ed  wards  that  their  wrongs  should  be  re- 
dressed, they  separated  gild  quietly  returned  to  their  homes. 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  Regulators'held  another  general  meet- 
ing, at  which  a communication  was  received  from  the  Regula- 
tors in  Anson  county,  offering  their  co-operation  in  such  meas- 
ures us, might  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  relief,  and 
desiring  information  as  to  the  mapner  in  which  their  proceedings 
had  been  conducted.  A committee  was  appointed  to  return  a 
suitable  answer,  and  give  the  necessary  information.  Accord- 
ing to  the  primary  intention  of  this  meeting,  and  relying  on  the 
promise  of  Edwards,  the  governor’s  messenger,  they  appointed 

*On  this  occasion  some  one  made  a song  of  eight  verses,  two  of  which  are 
here  given  merely  as  a specimen. 

5.  At  length  their  head  man  they  sent  out, 

, To  save  their  town  from  fire: 

To'see  Ned  Fanning  wade  Eno, 

Brave  boys  you’d  all  admire. 

0.  With  hat  in  hand,  at  our  command. 

To  salute  us  eveiy  one,  sir, 

And  after  that  kept  oflThis  hat, 

To  salute  old  Hamilton,  sir. 
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u committee  to  wait  on  his  excellency,  and  lay  their  grievances 
before  him.  A short  address  was  drawn  up  in  which  they  made 
solemn '•professions  ofloyaity  to  the  king,  and  of  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  established  government;  the  committee  were  directed 
to  implore,  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  the  forgiveness  of  the 
governor,  for  any  errors  of  theirs  which  might  derogate  from  the 
honor  of-the  crown,  or  tend  to  subvert'  peace  and  good  order ; 
and  for  the  information  of  the  governor  the  committee  were  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  the  proceedings  a,t  all  the  different  meetings 
which  had  been  held.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
not  a set  ©f  desperadoes,  or  a reckless  mob,  destitute  alike  of  in- 
telligence and  principle,  drawn  together  either  by  some  indefina- 
ble impulse,  or  by  the  arts  of  some  aspiring  demagogue,  com- 
plaining of  injuries  without  any  just  cause,  and  seeking  redress 
of  imaginary  grievances ; for  thus  far,  there  appears  to  have 
been  as  much  regularity  in  the  management  of  their  public 
meetings,  and  as  much  reason  and  propriety  in  their  petitions  to 
the  governor,  and-  in  the  measures  adopted  for  obtaining  relief, 
as  in  similar  meetings  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  James  Hup  ter  and  Red-nap  Howel, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  waited  ou  Governor  Tryon  at 
Brunswick,  with  the  address,  of  the  general  meeting,  and  copied 
of  the  proceedings  at  that  and  all  their  previous  meetings. — 
These  papers  were' laid  before  the  .council;  and  by  the  advice 
of  that  body  he  wrote  them  a letter,  dated;  Brunswick , June 
2 Is/,  176S  ; but  -instead  of*  removing'  the  causes  of  complaint 
with  despatch  and  firmness,  as  he  had  promised,  and  as  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  ought  to  have  done,  he  told  them  that  the  power 
and  authority  which  they  had  assumed  to  themselves  of  calling 
public  officers  to  account,  were  unconstitutional ; that  the  ex- 
actions and  oppressions  of  the  county  register  and  other  public 
officers,  of  which  they  complained,  were  only  pretended  griev- 
ances ; that  the  measures  which  they  had  adopted  for  obtaining 
redress,  by  insulting  public  officers,  or  resisting  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  if  they  had  been  carried  a little  further, 
would  have  been  denominated,  and  must  have  been  treated  as 
high  treason,  involving  themselves  with  their  families  in  ruin 
and  destruction  ; that  these  calamities,  he  trusted,  were  now  re- 
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moved  by  the  timely  proclamation  which  he  had  sent  to  them 
by  his  secretary,  and  by  their  prudent  determination  to  petition 
him  in  council  for  a redress  of  their  grievances;  that  the  dis- 
creet and  steady  behaviour  of  Col.  Fanning , and  of  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command,*  had  nokonly  met  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  himself  and  council,  but  would  ever  be  acknowl- 
edged with  gratitude  by  every  well  wisher  to  the  province ; that 
although  their  understandings,  had  been  run  away  with,  and 
their  passions  had.  been  led  into  captivity,  by  some  evil  design- 
ing men,  who,  actuated  by  cowardice  and  a sense  of  that  public 
justice  which  was  due  to  their  crimes;  had  obscured  themselves 
from  ptjblic  View,  yfet  as  they  haql  determined  to  abide  by  his 
decisions  in  council,  it  was  his  direction  that  they  should  hence- 
forward desist  from  any  further  meetings,  either  by  verbal  ap- 
pointment or  advertisement that  all  titles  of  Regulators  or  As- 
soqiators  should  cease,  and  that  the  sheriff  and  other  officers 
should  be  permitted  to  execute  the  duties  of  their  respective  offi- 
ces without  molestation  ; that  all  branches  of  the  peace  musfrbe 
examined  and  determined  indue  course  of  law-;  that  this  was 
the  extent  of  what  he  had  authorized  Mr.  Edwards  to  declare  to 
them  on  his  behalf,  in  a strict  and  punctual  adherence  to  which 
directions  they  could,  hope  for  any  further  clemency  on  his  part ; 
that  as  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  distress,  the  just 
complaints  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  and  the  hardships  they 
might  groan  under,  he  would  give  his  majesty’s  attorhey  gene- 
ral orders  to  prosecute  every  officer  who  had  been  guilty  of  ex- 
tortion or  illegal  practices  in  his  office^  upon 'any  application  or 
information  by  the  parties  injured,  or  any  others  who  might  be 
authorized  to  prosecute  on  their  behalf ; and  that  he  would  be 
up  at  Hillsborough  himself  in  the  begining  of  the  next  month, 
when  he  hoped  to  see  industry  prevailing  over  faction,  and 
peace  and  hafmony  triumphing  over  jealousies  and  murmuring. 

While  this  vacillating  or  temporizing  course  of  the  governor 
was  discreditable  to  him,  it  was  tantalizing  and  provoking  to  the 
Regulators.  He  had  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms  and 
accustomed  to  energetic  measures ; and  if  he  had  been  convinc- 
ed that  these  people  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  or  if  he  had 

^Alluding  probably  to  the  seizureand  imprisonment  of  Husband  and  Hunter. 
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felt  conscious  of  an  honest  purpose  to' do  what  was  right,  he 
ought  to  have  adopted  such  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  as 
would  have  suppressed  the  prevailing  disorders  at  once  ; but  by 
his  awkard  attempts' to  justify  himself  and  •h'is  officers;  and  by 
promising  and  threatening  at  the  same  time,  he  betrayed  that 
want  of  firmness  and  resolution  which  usually  attend  a man 
When  he  knows  that  he  is  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  that  facts  are  against  him.  The  Regulators  having  hitherto 
been  guilty  of  no  very  great  excesses;  two  of  their  prominent 
men  having,  been  taken  and  bound ' over ; and  the  rest'  having 
quietly  returned  to  their  homes,  he  might  have  safely  left*  the 
whple  business  to  a regular  process  of  law,,  if , the  laws  had  been 
faithfully  administered  ; hut  by  becoming  a party  in  the  dispute 
and  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  those  whom  he  professed 
to  consider  as  little,  better  than  traitors,  Jie  sunk  his  own  dignity 
and  emboldened  them.  There  were  some  tilings  in  his  letter 
which  were  indeed  mortifying  or  irritating;,  but  they  felt  en- 
couraged by  his  promises  ; and  if  he  had  performed  them;  jin 
good  faith,  all  .would  have  been  well. 

Early  in  July  he  arrived  in  Hillsborough,  whpre  he  bad  direc- 
ted the  council  to  meet  him  ‘about  the  first  of  August ; .and  on 
his  arrival,  he  issued  the. proclamation  which  he  had  promised. 
The  Regulatorsranimated  by  his  presence  in  th'ejr  neighborhood, 
began  to  assemble  in  large  numbers,  for  .the  purpose,  it  seems, 
of  mutual  counsel  and  encouragement;  but  assembling  with 
their  arm's  which  they  were  always  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  and  passing  their  tjsua]  resolutions 
not  to  Submit  to  oppression  any  longer,  the  governor  became  unr 
easy.  IJe  sent  Tyree* Harris,  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  attend  one 
of  jtheir  meetings  in  order  to  claim  the  public  tax,  add  endeavor 
to  dispose  the  people  to  pay  it  cheerfully , and  submit  to  the  laws, 
lie  wrote  them  a letter  by  the  sheriff,  which  was  a mere  echo  of 
Ins  communication  from  Brunswick,  except  that-  he  gave  them 
a. Tittle-  hlarny , and  appealed/ to  their  honbr  and  conscience  ; but 
they  bade  the  sheriff  retiro. ;’  threatened  \ns  life  if  he  proceeded 
to  distrain  their-,  property  ; and  made  him  return  without 'any 
part, of  the  taxes.  In  a few  days  they  sent  two. deputies  to  wait 
on  his  excellency  with  an  answer. to  hi$  letter,.  which  had  been 
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prepared  one  of  their  meetings.  They  complained  that  their 
application  had  not  been  submitted  to  a full  board  ; that  the  go- 
vernor’s late  proclamation  was  insufficient ; and  expressed  ah 
intention  of  applying  for  redress  to  the  legislature  at;  its  ne  xt 
meeting.  He  told  the  deputies  ‘that*  as  he  expected  a meeting 
of  the  council  shortly,  lie  would  lay  the  communication  before 
them  ; and  that  he  would,  in  due  time,  give  notice  of  the  result. 
On  the  night  of  the  1 1th,  information  was  brought  to  town  that  a 
thousand  or  more  of  the  Regulators  were  under  arms  m the  vi- 
cinity with  hostile  intentions,  and  the. nearest  companies  of  mi- 
litia were  immediately  called  in;  but  it  was  soon  'ascertained 
that  the  Regulators,  having- been  informed  that  an  attack  was 
meditated  on  them,  had  assembled  in  their  own  defence  ; and 
that,  having  learned  their  mistake,  they  had  returned  to  their 
homes.  Before  h'e  dismissed  the  militia,  however,  he  had 'an 
oath  administered  to  them  that  “ with  hearts  and  hands,  life  and 
goods*  they  would  maintain  and  defend  the  king’s  government 
in  the  province,,  against'  all  persons  whatever,  who  should  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  or  prevent:  the  due  administration  of  the  laws, 
or  the  public  peace  and  tranquility  ,;”  but  if,  instead  of  coining 
oaths  and  putting* himself  to  so  much  trouble  to  keep  the  people 
in  subjection,  he  had  taken  the  same  pains  to  make  the  clerks 
and  sheriffs  honest,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  as  well  as 
for  the  country.  - • 

When  the  council  met  he  laid  before  them* the  last  message  of 
the  Regulators,  and  by  their  advice  lie  sent  them  a pretty  long 
reply,  which  was  very  much  in  the  same  strain  with  his  former 
communication;  but  in  the  winding  up.  he  peremptorily  requi- 
red, as  a precautionary  measure  for  guarding  against  the  insults 
that  were  intended  to  -be  offered  to  file  Superior-Court  of  justice, 
that  twelve  of  their  principal  and  most  wealthy  men  should 
wait  ail  Mm  at  Salisbury,  oh  the,  25th  of  the  month,  and  in  his 
presence  execute  a bond  in  the  penalty  of  i?l,OOQ,  as  a security, 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  rescue  William  Butler  and 
Harmon  Husband,  who  had  been  bound  over  to  the  next  Supe- 
rior Court  at  Hillsborough.  To  this  an- answer  was  sept,  which 
was  signed,' on  behalf  of  the  Regulators,  by  James  Hunter,  Be- 
ter  Julian, 'and  Thomas  Welborm  They  lamented  that  it  had 
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been  their  misfortune  to . incur  the  governor’s  displeasure,  and 
that  their  conduct  had.  given  him  any  reason  to  view  them 
as  bent  upon  mischief  rather  than  as  waiting  for  justice ; that 
the  late  alarms  of  raising  troops  and  bringing  down  the  Indians 
to  cut  off  the  inhabitants  of. the  county,  which  seemed  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  demand  of,  security  against  the  rescue  of  Butler 
and  Husband,  were  groundless,;  that  they  had  ever  exerted 
their  utmost  influence  in  moderating  and  pacifying  the  resent- 
ment of  their  neighbors ; thjat  these  men  would  ever  use  the 
same  care,  and  it  was  hoped,  would  be  able  to  govern  the  mul- 
titude by  reason  ; but  that  none  of  them  were  willing  to  enter 
into  a bond  ; and  that,  if  they  were  to  do  so,  they  would  proba- 
bly lose,  by  such  a step,  whatever  influence  they  had  before. 

When  the  court  met  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
above  three  thousand  of  the  Regulators,  it  is  said,  appeared  and 
took  their  stand  within  half  a mile  of  the  town.  They  gave  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  they  had  no  design  of  releasing  the 
persons  who  had  been  bound  over ; but  entreated  the  governor 
to  dissolve  the  present  assembly,  and  call  a new  one.  , A mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  governor,  assuring  him  that,  if  he  would  let 
them  come  in  peaceably  to  complain  of  thfeir  grievances  against 
the  officers,  an'd  pardon  all  past  breaches  of  the  peace,  except  as 
to  Butler  and  Husband,  they  would  disperse  and  pay  their  taxes; 
but  he  required  the  surrender  of  all  th'eir  arm^  in  pledge,  until 
the  trial  of  these  persons  was  over,  About  thirty  complied  ; but 
the  rest  returned  home.  Four  bills  of  indictment  were  then  sent 
to  the  grand  jury  against  Harmon  Husband  for  riot ; but  only 
one  was  found  a true  bill ; and  on  that  he  was  acquitted  by  'the 
traverse  jury.  William  Hunter  and  two  others  were  found 
guilty  of  a riot,  for  which  they  were  condemned  to  pay  a heavy . 
fine  and  suffer  a long  imprisonment.  Two  of  them  broke  jail, 
and,  the  other  remained  in  prison,  though  the  door  was  broken 
open  ; but  the  governor  pardoned  him  as  well  as  those  who  had 
escaped. 

This  was  the  court  p.t  which  the  six  indictments  for  extortion 
were  found  against  Edmund  Fanning ';  and  the  plaintiffs  were 
no  doubt  encouraged  to  take  this  course  by  the  promises  and 
personal  presence  of  the  governor.  They  had  not  supposed  that 
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all  his  assurances  of  reform  were  a -mere' puff;  of  that  instead 
of  seeing  their  oppressors  rebuked'  by  being  turned  out  of  office,, 
or  severely  punished  in  some  other  way,  they  would  themselves 
be  indicted  for  riots, 'and  committed  to:  prison,'  or  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  decisions  .of  this  court,  made  uqder  the 
eye  of  the  governor  and  evidently  with  his  approbation,  seem 
tb.have  produced  a crisis ;ii’i  their  affairs;  because  there  was  such 
a mockery  of  justice  as  to  convince  them  that  nd  adequate  re- 
lief was  to  be  expected  from  executive  authority,  or  from  die 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  country;'  A prompt  and  thorough  re- 
form of  notorious  and  long  standing  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
government' officers  would  immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles;;  but  the  miserable  shifts  that- were  made  to  avoid  such 
a course,  satisfied  the  people  that  they  must  either  resist,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  wronged  and  opposed  by  every  pettifogger  or  needy 
Coxcomb  that  could  crawl  into  officb, 

Early  in  (he  spring  of  the  next  year,  John-  Lea,  sheriff  of  Or- 
ange county,  when  attempting  to  sertfe  a warrant  on  Hanson 
Hamilton,  for  a breach  of  the  peace]  was  attacked  by  John  Pugh 
and  two  othef  Regulators  whp  compelled  him  todesist,  and  beat 
him  severely.  ‘ This  is  all  the  notice  I find  of  the  Regulators  in 
the  common  histories  of  the  country,  for  nearly  eighteen  mouths 
after  the  meeting  of  the  court  above  mehtibiied  \f  but  they  were 
not  idle.  The  year.  1769  was  spent  in  holding  town  and  neigh- 
borhood meetings  all  over  the' country,  in  which  resolutions  of 
defending  and  preserving  their  liberties-and  property  Were,  passed. 
Papers,  in  the  same  spirit  and  of  the  same  irtiport,  were  circula- 
ted through  the  country,  and  signed  by  great  numbers'.  Their 
meetings  were  probably  noisy  and  tumultuous,  as  popular 
meetings  of  the  kind  usually  are  at  the  present  day,  especially 
when  held  under  great  excitement ; and  they  had  almost  as  many 

songs  as  the  .people  have  now  before  a presidential  election. 

Rednap  Howell,  who  is  said  to  have  been  from  New  Jersey, 
and  wt)o  taught  a common  'school  somewhere  on  Deep  river, 
was  the  bard  of  the  day..;-'  and  composed  about  40  songs,  some 
fragments  of  w.hich  still-. remain.*  Their  resolutions  were  soon 

* Hie  following-  lines  written  by  Rednap  Howel,  and  in  the  dialog-ne  form,:- 
are  here  inserted,  merely  for  the  representation  which  they  give  of  the  char- 
17 
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carried  into  effect;  for  whatever  acts  of  violence  may  have  been 
occasionally  committed  before  this,  by  individuals  or  small  par- 
ties, which  the  great  body  of  the  Regulators  regretted,  resistance 
seems  now  to  have  beeOme  general ; and  the  leaders,  either 
cfould  not>  or  topk  no  pains  to  restrain  them.  “ In  default  of  the 
payment  of  taxes,  the  Sheriffs  had  been  going  over  the  country, 
distraining  the  goods  of  the  citizens,  seizing  furniture,  cattle, 
pewter  vessels,  or  any  thing  else  they  chose  to  lay  their  hands 
on,  thereby  causing  a great  deal  of  distress.'*  The  people  in  their 
rage  sometimes  caught  them  and  married  them  to  a blackjack, 
that  is,  tied  them  up  to  a black-jack,  with  their  arms  round  it, 
gave  them  a sound  dressing,  and  then  laughed  to  see  them  hug 
their  bride  while  undergoing  the  operation.  The  sheriffs  and 
their  deputies,  therefore,  went  three  or  four  in  a company  but 
this  did  not  long  answer  their  purpose  ; and  the  taxes  could  not 
be  collected  until  they  made  arrangements  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  next  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  to  restore 
all  their  unjust  exactions.  If  ever-  a set  of  men  were  taught  the 

a^ter  and  personal  appearance  of  the  two  men  to  whom  they  refer. 

Who  would  have  tho’t  Harmon,  that  hum  drum  old  fox, 

Who  looks  so  bemeaning  with  his  toyvsled  Jocks, 

.Would  have  had  resolution  to  stand  to  the  'tack; 

Alas  my  dear  Ned,  our'  case  is  quite  black. 

And  who  would  have  tho’t  Hunter,  so  seemingly  mild, 

Would  have  been  so  gigantic,  mischievous  and  wild, 

1 “tho’t  him  a fool,  and  I took  him  for  one; 

Alas  my  dear  Frank,  our  cause  is  undone. 

Like  Turkish  Bashaws  they  bear  absolute  sway; 

Alas  m’y  dear  Frank,  wp  fnust  all  run  away. 

• ' t i * 

-*The  following  undoubted  specimen' of  Red  nap  Howel’s  poetry,  is  sographic 
and  .contain^  such  a frank  expression  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  respecting 
the  individuals  named  in  it,  that  we  presume  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
r.eader. 

Says  Frohawk  to  Fanning,  to  tell  tke  plain  truth, 

When  I came  torthis  Country -I  was  but  a youth, 

My  father  sent  for  me  : I wa’nt  worth  a cross, 

And  then  my  first  study  was  to  steal  for  a horse. 

I quickly  .got  credit,  and  then  ran  away, 

And  hav’nt  pstjd  for  him  to  this  very  day. 

Says  Fanning  to  Frohawk,  ’tis  a folly  to  lie, 

] rode  an  old  mare  that'  was  blind  ok  an  eye ; 

Five  shillings  in  money  I had  in  my  purse, 

My  coat  it  was  patched,  but  not  much  the  worse;  ^ 

'But  now  we’ve  got  rich,  and  it’.s  very  w£ll  known, 

That  we’ll'do  very  well  if  they’ll  let  us  alone. 
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danger  of  making  a people,  whose  laws  they,  were'  executing, 
desperate  by  oppression*  the  lesson  was  taught  to  the  clerks  and 
sheriffs  of  that  day.  All  or  most  of  the  sheriffs,  and  their  depu- 
ties too,  who  were,'  at  that  period  caught  out  collecting  taxes 
were  well  “lynched;”  and  some  transactions  of' the  kind  that 
would  almost  start  a shudder  have  been  described  to  the  writer 
by  men  who  werp  present  on  the  occasion  • but  any  detail  of 
them  here  is  unnecessary. 

In  March,  1770,  Maurice  Moore,  one  of  the,  associate  justices 
who  attended  at  .Salisbury  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Supe- 
rior Coilrt,  reported  to  the  governor  that  the  sheriffs  complained 
heavily  of  not  being  able  to  collect  the  taxes  on  account  of  the 
opposition  made  by  the  Regulators  ; and  he  said  that  “the  evil, 
though  cognizable  by  the  courts  of  law,  was  one  which  no  civil 
process  could  redress, Tor  the  obvious  reason  that  none  could  be 
executed  among  those  people.”  Difficulties  of  a similar  kind 
existed  also  in  some  of  the  lower  counties  ; for  in  Aprii,  Simon 
Bright,  sheriff  of  Dobbs  county,  having  a warrant  to  apprehend 
Thomas  Blake  and  John  Coulie,  two  of  the  Regulators  who 
were  spreading  their  principles  in  that  county,  was  attacked  by 
a party -of  their  proselytes,  who  killed  James  Lindsay,  one  of  his 
assistants,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  purpose.  The 
Superior  Court  met  at  Hillsborough,  Sept.  22 d,  1770  j but  was 
interrupted  and  driven  out  by  the  Regulators  before  the  business 
was  finished.  'Last  fall- 1 transcribed  from  the  records  the  fol- 
lowing entry.  Monday,  24th.;  “ Several  persons  styling  them- 
selves Regulators  assembled  together  in  the  court  yard  under 
the  conduct  of  Harmon  Husband,  James  Hunter,  Rednap  How- 
el,  William  Butler,  Samuel  Divinny,  and  many  others,  insulted 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  in  a riotous  manner  went 
into  the  courthouse  and  forcibly  carried  out  some  of  the  attor- 
neys and  in  a cruel  manner  beat  them.  They  then  insisted 
that  the  Judge  (Richard  Henderson  being  the  only  one  oil  the 
bench)  should  proceed  to  the  trial  of  their  leadeTs  who  had  been 
indicted  at  a former  court,  and  that  the  jury  should  be  taken  out 
of  their  party.  Therefore  the  Judge  finding  it  impossible  to 
proceed  with  honor  to  himself  and  justice  to  his  counfry,  ad- 
journed the  court  ’til  to-morrow  at  10  o’clock;  aiid  tookadrau- 
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tage  of  the  night  and  made' his  escape;  and  the  court  adjourned 

to  meet  in  course.  . ' ’ 

i i . 1 • , , , . . • 

“March  term,  1771.  The  persons  styling  themselves  Regula- 
tors, tinder  'the  conduct  of  Harmon . Husband,  James  Hunter, 
Rednap  Howel,  William  Butler,  and  Samuel  Divinny,*  still  con- 
tinuing their  riotous  meetings,  and  severely  threatening  the 
Judges-,  lawyers,  and  other  officers  of  the  .court;  prevented  any 
of  the  Judge’s  or  lawyers  attending. . Therefore  the  court  con- 
tinues adjourned  /til ’the  next  September  term.”- 

On  the  above  record,  and  on  the  notions  w^hich  Judge  Hen- 
derson entertained  of  what  'would  be  * honor  to  himself  and 
justice  to  his  country,”  the  reader  -must  form*  his  own  opinion  ; 
but  that  the  people,  driven  to  a kind  of  desperatiqn  by  "the  extor- 
tions and  insults  of  the  government  officers,  for  which  they  could 
get  no  redress,  emboldened  by  their  past  success  or  by  their 
number,  arid  some  of. them  no  dOuJal  udder  the  influence  of  spir- 
its, did  many  things  which  the  better  part  of  them  disapproved, 
will  not  be  disputed,  though  they  were  probably  no  worse  than 
the  numberless -injuries  of  a similaf  kind  inflicted  by ‘the  whigs., 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  on  the  property  and  persons  of 
those  who  had  identified  themselves  with  their  oppressors. 
When  they  turned  out  the  court  the  first  time,  they  prbebeded  to 
take  nummary  justice  on  thosd  who  were  most‘obnoxious,'and 
to  transact  the  business-  of  court'  in  their  own  way.  Some  of 
them  met  John  Williams,  a lawyer,  when,  on  his  way  to  coiirt? 
under  pretence  of  business*  and  lynched  him  in  the  street;  but 
Fanning  was  the^most  odious  to- them,  ’because,  in  addition  to 
his  extortions  by  which  he  had  become  rich  and  was  living  in 
splendor,  P his  general  conduct  was  marked  with, file  most  dis- 
gusting hauteur;”  and  during  the  two  or  three  years  in  which 
he  Rad  represented  the  county  in  the  legislature,  instead  of  in- 
forming the-  pepple,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  concerning  the 
disposition  of  the-public  money  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
taxes  Were  laid,  he  had  been  provoking  them  with  the  charge  of 
treason  and  rebellion.  They  dragged  him  nut  of  the  courthouse 
by  the  heels,  whipped  him 'severely,. and  kept  him'  in  confine- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Next  .morning  when 
they  found  that  the  Judge,  instead  of  staying  to  try  the  causes 
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as  he  had  given  them  reason  to  believe  he  would,  had  'escaped 
in  the  night,  they  gave  Fanning  another  good  dressing,  broke  his 
costly  furniture,  and-  demolished  his  fine  house',  which  stood 
where'  the , Masonic  Hall  now  stands.  It  is  said  that  their  intern 
tion  was  to  set  fire>  to  it;  but  the  day  being  windy  they  were 
afraid  that  the  flames  would  spread  to  the  other  houses,  and  they 
did. not  wish -to  destroy  the  town.* 

After  this  they  Vent  into  the  courthouse,  appointed  a man  by 
the  name  of  Yorke  for  cjerk,  set  up  a mock  Judge,  made  Fan- 
ning, as  tradition  says,  plead  law  before  him,  and  issued  a num- 
ber of  cases  on  docket.  Their  decisions  were  perfectly  ridicu 
lous  ; but  they  appear  to  have  intended  the  whole  proceeding 
as  a rhereYarce ; or  as  an  expression  of  their  contempt  for  the 
men  who,  as'  they  conceived,  had  %been  so  deficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  public  servants.  When  Judge  Hen- 
derson informed  the  governor  of  these  transactions  he  told  him 
that  no  effectual  steps  could  be  taken  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
condign  punishment,  for  no  process  could  issue  while  they  were 
tried  under  the  exislmg’court  law  and  in  the  district  in  which 
the  offence  had  been  committed  ; and  requested  him  to  have  the 
legislature  convened  ' forthwith ; but  on  consulting'  with  the 
council  it  wa's  thought  best  not  to  call  a meeting  of  it  any  where 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  province  and  it  could  not  meet  at  the 
usual  place  on  account  of  the  prevailing  sickness. 

The  legislature  therefore  niet  at  Newbern,  on  the  day  appoin- 
ted, Dec.  5th,  1770;  and  the  governor  received  them  in  the  pal- 

*Some  of  theif' conduct,  however,  as  might  be  anticipated,  was  as  much  a 
source  of  amusement  as  of  regret.  While  the  main  bojly  of  them  were  en- 
gaged ip  breaking  down  th&house,  two  or  threewhohad  probably  never  been 
inftdwn  before,  it  is  said  undertook  to.demolish  a pantry  of  unusual  size  which 
stood  in  the. yard,'  and'found  in  it  a large  bell  which  Fanning  had  procured 
for  the  Episcopal  church  then  building  in. the  place,  and  had  stowed  it  away 
there  until  it  wo  til'd  be  needed.  This  was  something  new  and  wonderful; 
but  while  they  we're  conjecturing  what-u§e  could  be  made  of  it,  so'rtfe  others 
came  up  who  were  a little  more  knowing;  arid  they  pronounced  it  at  once  to 
be  a spice ‘ 'mortar.  That  was  enough  : It  was  instantly  concluded  that  it 
would-be  well  to  save  Mr.  Fanning  the  trouble  of  pounding  so  much  spice  in 
future;  and  no  sooner  said. than  done.  With  the  next  breath  the  bell  was  in 
fragments;  and  this  incident,  however  ludicrous,  shews  their  inveterate  dis- 
J ike  to  the  man.  Such  incidents  aje  not  only  apt  to  occur  among  a large  mul- 
titude promiscuously,  assembled,  and  under  great  excitement;  but  they  shew 
the  actual  state  ot  things  better  thari  the  more  important  details  of  general 
h story.- 
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ace  which  was  now  finished  and  to  which  he  had  just  removed. 
After  making  his  acknowledgements  to  the  province  for  the  ele- 
gant edifice  in  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  meet  the  two 
houses,  he  called  their  attention,  first  to  the  abuses  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances,  and  then  to  the  disturbances  occasioned 
by  the  Regulator's.  From  his  speech  when  he  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly at-the  previous  session,  it  appears  that  the  sheriff  had 
been  suffered  to  absent  himself  and  withhold  his  public  ac- 
counts'; and  from  his  speech  on  this  occasion  it  seems  that  the 
treasurers  were  in  the  habit  of  speculating  on  the  public  funds, 
or  of  employing  them  as  a stock  for  private  trade.  He  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly  the  depositions  which  had  been  sent  him  of 
the  late  disturbances  at  Hillsborough:  and  he  recommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  raising  a sufficient'  body  of 
men,  under  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,  to  march  .into  the 
settlements  in  which  these  disturbances  had  taken  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and’ aiding  the  magistrates  and  civil  officers. 

As  the  causes  of  complaint  had  not  been  removed,  the  trou- 
bles were  increasing ; and  -every  occurrence,  however  trivial, 
seemed  to  hasten  the  catastrophe.  Harmon  Husband  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house,. having  been  chosen  to  represent 
the  county  of  Orange  ; but  his  presence  was',  of  course,  not  ve- 
ry agreeable  to  the  governor ; and  his  cofiduct  while  there,  if 
accounts  be  true,  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  one- -of  Tryons’s 
haughty  temper.  The  people  engaged.in  the  Regulation  had 
refused,  partly  by  his  influence,  to, pay  the  taxes  demanded  by 
the  sheriffs  ; and  he  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  sheriff  himself 
in  this  matter.  Before  he  left  home  lie  collected  the  exact 
amount  of  tax  due-from  every  man  in  his,  county,  according  to 
law;  and  took  it  with  him.  When  the  two  houses -met  and 
his  name  was  announced  as  a member  ^rom  Orange,  the  gover- 
nor in  a haughty  tone  demanded  the  reason  why  the  king’s  sub- 
jects in  his  county  had  refused  to  pay  their  taxes.  Witty  the 
plainness  and  firmness  of  a Quaker,  he  replied  that  the  people 
owed  his  excellency,  as  they  believed,  so  much  butter  but  as 

• *What  was  the  reason  of  this  belief,  if  the  rerpark  which  follows  were  nbt 
intended  merely  as  a sarrasm  bn  the  part  of  Husband,  I know  not,  unless  there 
was  some,  law  still  on  repealed*' which  required  or -permitted  the  taxes  to  be 
paid"  in  butter  or  bthef  produce.  . That  he- collected  and  paid  the  taxes  is  not 
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that  was  apt  to  stick  to  the  fingers,  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste, 
they  had  freely  pqid  it  iii  money,  and  sent  it  by  their  common- 
er which  he  was  then  ready  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  provi- 
ded he  could  get  a receipt  to  shew  them  when  he  returned.— 
With  that  he  walked  up  to  the  speaker’s  table,-  and  laid  down 
his  bag  of  specie,  saying  here  are  the  taxes  which  were  refus- 
ed to  your  sheriff but  the  governor  eyed  him  with  contempt ; 
and  sought  an  opportunity  of  putting  down  one  whom  he  evi- 
dently feared,  under,  various  pretexts,  such  as,  - that  a seditious 
piece  which  had  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  in  the  form  of  a letter 
directed  to  Maurice  Moore,  one  of  the  associate  justices,  had 
been  written  by  Husband  ; that  he  was  one  of  the  people  who 
called  themselves  Regulators,  and  had  been  a principal  promo- 
ter of  the  late  riots  ;r-and  that  insinuations  had  been  made  by 
him  that  if  he  were  imprisoned  tfie  people  would  come  to  his 
rescue,. 'the  lower  house  were  induced  to  pass  a vote  for  his 
expulsion ; but  apprehending  the  consequences  of  his  return  to 
his  own  county  ^ especially  Under  the  irritation  which  his  expul- 
sion would  necessarily  excite,  Tryon  wished  to  have  him  arres- 
ted ; and  having  called  his  council  together,  he  submitted  the 
propriety  of  it  to  their  consideration.  They  disapproved  of  the 
measure  5 but,  at  his  request , Martin  Howard,  the  chief  justice, 
who,  as  it  appears,  was  a-lso  a member  of  the  board,  heard  wit- 
nesses at  the  council  table^  and  issued  a warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension, under  which  he  was  committed  to  jail?  and  remained 
there  several  days  before  he  could  procure  bail.  It  is  said  that 
he*  was  released  then  only  on  condition  that  he  would  us^  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  Regulators  from  coming  to  Newbern  ; 
and  although  this  is  only  tradition  it  has  been  ever  since  believed 
in  this  part  of  the  country. , 

To  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  punishing  the  leading  men 
among  the  Regulators  for  their  past  conduct,  and  for  preventing 
a repetition -of  the  same  things  in  future,  was  a prominent  object 
with  the  legislature  or  with  the  governor,  during  the  present 

only  asserted  by  the  writer  in  the  Weekly  Times,  from  whose  communi- 
cation the  above  statement  is  taken,  but  seemsMo  be  well  attested  in  other 
ways ; and  While  it  shows  the  confidence  which  t.be  people  placed  in  him,  it 
is  an  evidence  t'hat  they  were  not  actuated  by  a,  mere  turbulent  spirit,  but 
were  willing  to»paV  all  lawful  taxes',  when  they1  knew  them  to  be  Lawful. 
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session.  An  act\vas  passed  snaking  it  the  doty  of  every  justice 
of  the  peace  or  sheriff,  when  informed  of  *the  assembling  of  any 
number  of  persons,  above  ten,  for  the- purpose  of  disturbing  the 
peace,  to  repair  to  them,  require  and  command  them  to  disperse 
and  return  to  their  respective  homes;  and  it  was  rqade  felony 
without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  such  persons  to  remain’ assem- 
bled, to  the  number  of  ten,  for  more  than  one  hour.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  justices  and  sheriffs  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
any  o'f  the  king’s  able  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
the  persons  thus  assembled  together,  ft  was  also  made  felony 
for  any  number  of  persons,  above  ten.,  to  assemble  together  with 
an  intention  of  disturbing  any  court  of  judicature  units  proceed- 
ings; of  assaulting  or  threatening  any  judge  or  officer  of  court, 
during  the  term;  of  assaulting  any  sheriff  or  coroner,  while  ex- 
ecuting the  duties  of  his  office  ; or  of  demolishing  or.  destroying 
any  church,  chapel,  court  house,  prison,  or  other  house' of  any 
description.  As.it  had  been  found  very  difficult  to  punish  any 
of  the  Regulators  in  their  own  county,  the  attorney  general  was 
authorized  to  prosecute  them  in  any  superior  court  or  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  i n.  the province  ; and  on  ail  indictment  be- 
ing found,  the  judges  were  directed  to  issue'  a proclamation  a- 
gainst  the  defendant,  commanding  him  to  ‘surrender  himself  and . 
stand  his  trial ; and,  on  his  failing  to  do  so,  he  was  to,  be  held 
guilty  and  outlawed,  and  his  lands  and  chattels  forfeited.  The. 
governor  was  empowered  to  make  drafts  from  the  militia  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  the  laws ; and  any  persons  who  were 
found  embodied  and  in  arms,  with  intention  of  opposihg  ' the 
military  force,  ’if  they  refused,  on  the  command  of  a justice  or 
sheriff,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  ♦themselves,  were 
to  be  treated  as  traitors.  To  diminish  the  strength  of  the  Regu- 
lators by  division, four  new  counties  were  established:  One  by 
taking  a part  from  each  of  the  counties  of  .Orailge,  Cumberland 
and  Johnston,  which,  in  compliment  to  Miss  Esther  Wake.,- a 
sister  of  Tryon’s  lady,  was  called  Wake ; aiiothef  was  fbrmed 
from  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Rowan,  which  was  called  Guil- 
ford ; a third  Was  formed  out  of  the  southern  part  of  Orange  to 
which  the  name  of  Chatham  was  given  y,and  the  .northern  pa£t 
of  Rowan  was. erected  into  a. county  which  was  called  Surry. 
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But  they  were  not  permitted  to  finish  their  legislation  in  quiet  ; 
for  when  they  were  about  to  adjourn,  information  was  received 
that  the  Regulators  were  assembled  in  great  numbers  ' at  Cross 
Creek ; and  the  assembly  immediately  voted  the  sum  of  £500 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  defend  Newbern,  as  it  was  reported  that  they  intended 
to  come  and  set  fir.e  to  the  palace.  Before  the  legislature  met, 
it  was  reported  in  Newbern  that  the  Regulators,  being  greatly 
exasperated  by  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  have 
Fanning  sent  to  the  assembly,  were  coming  down  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  a seat,  and  if  they  failed  in* that,-  to  set  the  town 
on  fire.  Tryon  was  so  alarmed  by  this  report  that  he  had  New- 
bern fortified  ; issued  orders  to  the  colonels  of  the  militia  in  the 
counties  lying  on  the  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers,  that  they  should 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  against  the  Regulators,  on 
the  first  news  of  their  approach  ; and  Col.  Leach,,  of  Craven 
county,  was  directed  to  order' his  regiment  into  town  for  the 
protection  of  the  legislature;  The  Turnor  which  reached  New- 
bern, wfien  the  two  houses  were  about  1o  adjourn,  that  the  Reg- 
ulators were  coming,  was  not  altogether  groundless ; for  on 
hearing  that  their  representative  was  imprisoned  there,  they  em- 
bodied, to  the  number  of  1 000  or  1 500,  as  soon  as  they  could,  to 
go  and  release  him,  which  they  were  determined  to  do  at  all 
hazards.  They  crossed  flaw  river  at  Redfield’s  ford,  four  or 
five  miles  above  Pittsborough  ; and  encamped  upon  the  high 
ground  on  the  east  side,  though  most  of  the  wagons  reifiained 
over  night  on  the  west  side.  Next  morning  they  took  up  their 
line  of  »march  again,  but  had  not  gone  far  until  they  met  Hus- 
band on  his  way  home.  He  persuaded  them  to  return,  which 
was  easily  done,  as  they . were  then  in  a better  humour  ; but 
some  of  them  went  up  to  Hillsborough,  where  they  made  a 
kind  of  oration,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  did  much 
damage.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground  when  they  started  ; 
and,  as  many  of  them  had  nothing  more  than  moccasins  to  pro- 
tect their  feet,  they  w,ere  badly  frostbitten  ; ;but  this  was,  in  their 
estimation,  comparatively  a small  matter. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  the  governor,  to  prevent  the 

Regulators  from  being  supplied  with  ammunition,  issued  a proc- 
18 
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lamation  forbidding  all  merchants,  traders,  or  others  to  supply 
any  person  with  powder,  shot,  or  lead,  until  further  notice.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  month  he  received  a fresh  alarm. — 
Rednap  Hovvel  had  been  sent  into  Halifax,  as  a kind  of  agent 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  the,  Regulators  ill  that  county  ; and 
he  wrote  to  James  Hunter,  Feb.  16th,  1771,  giving  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  prospects  in  that  region,  of  the  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  Regulators  there,  of  some  of  Tryon’s  late  proceed- 
ings, and  making  some  severe  reflections  on  his  excellency. — 
This  letter  was  intercepted  and  forwarded  to  Tryon.  About  the 
first  of  March  war, was  declared,  or,  it  was  determined  in  coun- 
cil to  raise  a force  from  the  several  regiments  of  militia,  which 
the  governor  was  advised  to  command  in  person,  and  march  at 
their  head  into  the  settlements  of  the  Regulators  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  them  to  obedience  by  force,  of  assisting  the 
sheriff  in  levying  the  taxes,  of  protecting,  the  election  of  a new 
member  for  Orange  county,  in  place  of  Harmon  Husband,  and 
of  supporting  the  commissioners  appointed  to  run  the  dividing 
line  between  Orange  and  Guilford. — But  it  may  be  proper  now 
to  take  a brief  view  of  the.  country  in  which  and  the  people 
against  whom  he  was  going  to  war. 

Exclusive  of  Halifax,  Dobbs,  Cumberland,  and  some  other 
counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  where,  according 
to  the  common  histories  of  the  country,  Howel’s  letter  to  Hun- 
ter, and  other  sources,  there  appear  to  have-  been  a great  many 
who  were  warmly  engaged  in  the  cause,  the  principles- of  the 
Regulation  seem  to  have  prevailed  in'  the  following  counties,  ac- 
cording to  their  present  arrangement,  viz  : Granville,  Orange, 
probably  Pprson  and  Caswell,  though  I have  seen  no  special  no* 
tice  of  them,  Chatham,  Randolph,  Guilford,  Rockingham, 
Stokes,  perhaps  Surry,  Davidson,  Aijson,  Cabarrus,  Mecklen- 
burg, Rowan,  Davie,  Iredell,  Wilkes,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Burke  and  Lincoln  ; for  when  the  writer  was  in  the  latter  coun- 
ty, a few  months  since,  he  became  acquainted  with  some  very 
respectable  men,  who  said  that  their  fathers,  living,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba,  were  in  the  Regu- 
lation battle;  and  while  the  people  throughout  this  wide  extent 
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of  country  did  not  all  rise  in  arms  against  the  governor,  it  is 
believed  that  they  were  generally  Regulators  in  principle. 

The  Regulators  have  been,  in  several  respects,  not  fairly  re- 
presented ;for  it  happened  to  them,  as  it  has  usually  happened 
to  most  others  in  similar  circumstances,  because  they  were  un- 
successful, however  just  their  cause,  it  became  the  fashion  to 
misrepresent  and.  abuse  them.  The  victors  made  their  own 
statements  and  representations  ; and  in  time  these  were  adopted 
even -by  their  friends,  because  they  had  no  others  on  which  they 
could  rely.  Williamson  says  that  they  were  in  general  of  the 
poorest  class  of  citizens ; that  while  three  or  four  of  their  lead- 
ers had  some  information  and  a considerable  degree  of  cunning, 
the  great  body  of  them  "were  deficient  in  every  kind  of  knowl- 
edge ; that  'they  lived  chiefly  in  new  settlements  uponpoor  land ; 
that  they  had  been  culpably  neglectful  of  private  schools,  and 
of  all  other  means  of  instruction  ; and  that  the  people  in  the  old- 
er settlements,  near  the  coast,  had  better  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  implying  th&t  this  was  the  great  reason  why  they 
wete  not  Regulators  too.  In  all  this  there  is  some  truth ; but  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  people  were  not  in  general  either 
wealthy  or  learned;  but  tfien  they  were  not  paupers,  and  they 
were  not  heathen.  It  was  with  them  as.it  is  with  the  people 
now  : some  lived  on  land  which  was  poor ; and  others  on  that 
which  was  fertile : some  were  very  poor  and  others  were  in 
better  circumstances ; but  tgken  all  together,  as  anyone  may 
see,  they  had  the  .best  lands  in  the  whole  province  ; and  while 
they  were  mostly  destitute  of  the  comforts,  they  had  the  substan- 
tial of  hfe  in  abundance.  They  had  not  had  timb  to  amass 
property  or  procure  luxuries;  for  having  been  but  a few  years  in 
the  country,  their  time  had  been  occupied  in  clearing  land,  and 
in  providing  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  As  they  had,  in  some  parts,  no  sawmills,  no  improved 
roads;  hardly  any  wagons  or  conveniences  -for  getting  to  mar- 
ket, and  were  obliged  almost  to  give  their  produce  away  when 
they  got  it  there,  money,  and  the  comforts  which  money  alone 
can  procure*  must  have  been  scarce.  Several  old  men  who  liv- 
ed in  the  south  side  of  Guilford  and  in  the  parts  of  Randolph 
adjoining  it,  told  me  a few  years  ago,  that  about  the  time  of  the 
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Regulation,  there  was  not  a plank  floor,  a feather  bed,  a riding 
carriage,  nor  a side  saddle  within  the  bounds  of  their  acquaint- 
ance; but  it  was  not  so  every  where';  and  on  the  whole  there 
was  probably  about  such'  a state  of  things  as  might  be  seen  now 
in  any  of  our  frontier  settlements  to  the  west. 

As  most  of  them  had  come  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  then  better  under- 
stood, and  more  fully  reduced  to*  practice  than  in  any  of  the  other 
colonies,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  they  could  not  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  their  rights,  as  British  subjects;  nor  were 
they  entirely  without  the  means  of  information.  Wherever 
people  have  an  enlightened  and  evangelical  ministry,  they  will 
be  instructed  in  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
their  relative  duties ; 'and  so  far  as  Presbyterians  were  concerned 
they  had  such  a ministry,  not  adequate  to  their  wants,  but  to  a 
greater  extent  perhaps  than  any  other  denomination  at  that  time 
in  the  country.  When  the  Orange  Presbytery  was  organized 
thO  summer  before  the  Regulation  battle,  it  consisted  of  seven 
ministers;  and  these  .all  lived  in  North  Carolina.  . They  were 
all  men  of  classical  education  ; and  most  of  them  were  graduates 
of  Princeton  college.  There  seems  to  have  been,  as  already 
stated,  a classical  school  in  Charlotte ; probably  another  in  Or- 
ange or  Granville;  and  Dr.  Caldwell’s  school,  which  had  now 
been  in  operation  abbot  five  years,  "had  prepared  several  young 
men  for  college,  and  some  who  became  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  There  were  several  English  schools  within  the 
limits  -of  what  is  now  Guilford  county ; and  the-people  generally 
understood  the  value  of  education.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Beuthahn,* 
who,  as  I am  informed,  organized  the  German  Reformed  chur- 
ches in  Guilford  and  Orange,  taught  a German  school  for  several 
years  about  this  time,  in  the  south-east  corner  of*  the  former 
county;  and  the  Lutherans  had.  their  preachers,.  who,;  being 
from  Germany,  were  educated  men.  In  a communication  just 
received  from  Bishop  Vanvleck,  of  Salem,  he  mentions  tfie  Rev. 
Messrs.  Nussman-  and  Arnt,  who,  having  been  sept  over  at  an 
early  period,  “ labored  faithfully  in  poverty  und  privations  till, 
on  their  urgent  application,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Storh,  Roschen, 

*ProfiOiinced  nearly  as  if  it  were  written  Bittaun. 
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and  Bernhard  were  sent  to  their  assistance.”  The  German  Re- 
formed churches  had  several  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  de- 
voted and  useful  men  ; and  the  Moravians  were  well  supplied. 
There  were  several  Baptist  ministers  in  the  province  ; but  of  their 
character  I know  nothing.  People  in  these  circumstances  could 
not  be  so  grossly  ignorant  as  they  have  been  represented  ; and 
the  Quakers,  although  they  differ  from  most  others  in  their  views 
of  the  rhinistry,  have  always  advocated  and  maintained  a high 
degree  of  English  education.  There  is  no  class  of  people  in  the 
country  who  are  better  'acquainted  with  all  the  business  trans- 
actions of  ordinary  life,  or  who  have  a more  correct  understand- 
ing of  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  citizens  ; but  the  Quakers, 
if  they  were  not  foremost  in  the  Regulation,  appear  to  have  uni- 
ted heartily  in  all  the  measures  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  ex- 
cept fighting ; -and  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  had  metal  enough 
to  try  their  hand  at  that  too.  Such,  in  brief,  appears  to  have 
been  the  general  character  of  the  population ; and  there  were  a 
number  of  men  over  the  country  of  liberal  education,  besides 
ministers,  whose  names  might  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  necessa- 
ry, so  that  the  community  was  far  from  being  in  a state  of  bar- 
barous ignorance,  or  regardless  of  their  moral  obligation. 

There  were  other  reasons,  besides  their  superior  intelligence, 
even  admitting  that  such  a superiority  existed,  why  the  people 
near  the  coast  were  not  engaged  in  the  Regulation.  As  they 
were  more  convenient  to  trade,  and  as  there  was  more  wealth, 
the  country,  having  been  much  longer  settled,  the  taxes  were 
not  felt  to  be  so  much  of  a burden.  Besides, the  more  wealthy 
and  influential  tlasses,  who  controlled  the  rest,  either  shared 
more  ‘in  executive  patronage  by  having  offices  of  profit  con- 
ferred upon  them,  or  were  protected  by  their  weight  of  charac- 
ter from  the  rapacity  of  office  holders, 'so  that  the  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction did  not  exist  there  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  province  ; but  in  the  upper  counties  all,  except  of- 
fice holders  and  office  seekers,  admitted  the  absolute  necessity 
of  refortn.  Men  of  education  and  intelligence,  who  were  un- 
influenced by  the  possession  or  the  prospect  of  office,  were  with 
the  Regulators  in- principle  and  spirit,  but  not  in  measures,  or 
not  in  their  ultra  measures,  just  because  they  believed  that  the 
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people  were  not  prepared  for  a conflict  with  the  established  go- 
vernment. Jones,  in‘ his  Defence  of  North  Carolina,  says  that 
Maurice  Moore,-  one  of  the  associate  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court, .was  a- Regulator  ; and  his  letter  to  Governor  Tryon  after 
his  transfer  to  New  York,  shews  that  he  sympathised  strongly 
with  them,  though  he  did  not  and  could  not  consistently  take 
part. with  them  in  their  open  resistance  to  government.  The 
same  writer  says  that  Thomas  Person,  of  Granville,  and  seve- 
ral other  intelligent  and  influential  men  were  hearty  in  the  cause ; 
but,  dor  prudential  reasons,  were*  not  at  the  battle  ; and  he  tells 
us  that  the  party  was  kept  up  in  the  legislature  until  the  Revo- 
lution. It  is  believed  that  Alexander  Martin-,  who  was  after- 
wards governor  of  the  State,  was  of  the  same  sentiments ; for 
he  and  Dr.  Caldwell  were  very  intimate,  and,  if  my  information 
be  correct,  the  Dr.  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Regulators, 
but  not  to  some  of  their  measures.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her- American  colo- 
nies he  had  advocated  the  cause  of 'freedom  ; and  in  his  war 
sermon,  which  is  published*  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  he  calls 
those  who  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  as  they  were  every  where 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Sons  of  LibeYty.  He  not 
only  procured  all  the  publications  that  were  within  his  reach 
respecting  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  her  colonies 
without  their  consent,  but  the*  charters  and  laws  of  North  Car- 
olina ; and  took  some  pains  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  rights.  Pie  knew,  that  the^  people  had  just  cause 
of  complaint;  but  thought  it  unwise  in  their  circumstances  to 
wage  an  open  war^against  the  government.  *So  did  many  oth- 
er^ ; and  all  who  viewed  the  matter  in  this  light, 'either  remained 
neutral,  or  exerted  what  influence  they  could  to  obtain  a re- 
dress of  their  common  grievances  in  other  ways; 

The  indignation  of  the’ people  had  become  so  general  and  the 
weight  of  public  sentiment  so  great  that  the  officers  fdund  they 
must  submit;  afld  on  the  7th  of  March,  177 1,  the  sheriff,  clerk, 
register,  and  other  officers'  of  the  county  of  Rowan,  met  a com- 
mittee of  the  Regulators,  consisting  of  James  Hunter,  John  In- 
yard, William  Welbom,Thos.  Fluke,  John  Guny,  James  Wilson, 
Samuel  Waggoner,  David  Gillespie,  James  Graham,  Henry 
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Wade,  Peter  Julien,  Jeremiah  Fields,  John.  Vickory,  Samuel 
Jones,  and  Joshua  Zagur.  At  this  meeting  the  officers  agreed 
“to  settle  with,  ana  pay,  every  person  in  the  county,  any  and  all 
such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  they  or  their  deputies  had  taken 
through  inadvertancy  or  otherwise,  over  and  above  what  they 
severally  ought  to  have  taken  for  fees,  more  than  the  law  allow- 
ed them  to  receive,  without  any' trouble  or  law  for  the  recovery 
of  the  same ;”  and  the  committee  on.  their  part  agreed  that,  “when 
any  doubt  should  arise^  all  persons  within  the  county  should 
give  in  their  demands  to  such  persons  as  should  be  appointed  by 
the  people  in  each  neighborhood  to  receive  the  same  and  be  de- 
termined by  gentlemen,  jointly  chosen  by  both  parties,  whose 
judgment  should  be  final.”  The  persons  appointed  were  Mat- 
thew Locke,  Harmon  Husband,  James  Smith,  James  Hunter, 
Samuel  Young,  Thomas  Person,  John  Cain,  and  James  Graham; 
John  Frohawk,, clerk  of  the  county  court,  Thomas  Frohawk, 
clerk  of  the  superior  court,  John  Brawley,  register,  Griffith  Ruth- 
erford, sheriff,  William  Frohawk,  his  deputy ; Benjamin  Miller, 
Andrew  Ellison,  Francis  Locke,  William  T.  Coles,  former  sher- 
iffs ; Alexander  Martin  and  John  Dunn.  They  agreed  to  meet 
on  the  3d  Tuesday  in  May;  but  whether  the  meeting  took 
place  or  not  I have  seen  no  ipention. 

It  is  said,  though  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact,  that  such  a 
meeting  took  place  in  the  western  part  of  Guilford  county,  where 
restitution  was  actually  made  to  the  people  in  that  section ; and 
that  a subsequent  day  was  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county ; but  the  m'eeting  was  prevented 
by  an  event  as  unexpected,  as  it  was  disastrous.  There  was,  at 
this  time,  a fair  prospect  that  all  difficulties  would  soon  be  ad- 
justed, at'leas.t  so  far  as  to  restore  peace  and  quiet;  but  the  plan 
of  pacification  thus  happily  begun  was  frustrated  by  the  conduct 
of  the  haughty  and  imperious  governor,  and  of  those  who  were 
under  his  influence,  or  who  harmonized  with  him  in  his  views. 
A special  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  held  at  JNewbern,  on 
the  1 1th  of  March,  undef  the  late  act  of  assembly,  where  bills  of 
indictment  were  found  against  William  Butler,  John  Gappen, 
Samuel  Divinney,  James- Hunters,  Matthew  Hamilton,  and  Red- 
nap  Howel,  for  riotously  and  feloniously  breaking  the  house  of 
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Edmund  Fanning  on  the  25th  of  September,  1770;  and  others 
against  the  same  persons  and  Harmon  Husband,  John  Frost, 
Eli  Branson,  Thomas  H.  Smith,  James  Lowe,  Daniel  Smith, 
Jeremiah  Fields,  John  Gugle,  William  Dunn,  Henry  Litterman, 
Thomas  Welborn,  Ninian  B.  Hamilton,  Peter  Craven,  William 
Paygee,  Robinson  Yorke,  Reuben -Sanderson,  James  Bignour 
Janies  Haridon,  Samuel  Culbertson,  and  Patrick  Crayton,  for  an 
assault  on  John  Williams,  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  24th  of  Sept. 
1770.  To  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  and  hardship,  (in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,)  of  thus  arraigning  and  trying  men  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  home,  and  among 
entire  strangers,  before  the  court  adjourned,  an  association  paper 
was  drawn  up,  which  was  signed  by  the  governor,  the  members 
of  the  council,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  the  grand 
jury,  and  other  persons  of  respectability,  by  which  the  subscri- 
bers solemnly  engaged  “ to  support  government  against  the  in- 
surgents, at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to  adopt  ev- 
ery salutary  measure  in  their  power,  for  restoring  peace  and 
tranquility,  and  enforcing  a due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
province.  The  paper  was  then  circulated  in  Craven  county 
where  it  was  generally  signed  by  the  inhabitants ; and  similar 
papers  were  circulated  in  other  counties  around  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, which  also  obtained  many  signatures.  This  seems  to 
have  been  viewed  by  the  people  in  the  upper  counties, generally 
as  putting  an  eiid  to  all  lenient  measures  for  restoring  peace,  or 
as  leaving  them.no  hope  but  in  their  own  resources ; and  acts  of 
xdolence  were  again  committed. 

The  next  news  they  heard  was  that  Try  on  had  taken  up  the 
line  of  march;  and  was  on.  his  way  sit  the  head  of  an  army  to 
subdue  them  by  force.  He  had  commenced  the' organization 
of  an  army  in  March  by  issuing  orders  to  the  colonels  in  all  the 
counties,  in  which  the  Regulators  were  not  predominant,  to  have 
one  company  of  fifty  men  from  each  regiment,  well  officered  and 
ready  to  march  when  called  on  ; and  on  the  24th  of  April,  he 
marqhed  from  Newbern  at  the  head  of  300  men,  a small  train  of 
artillery  with  a number  of  baggage  wagons,  and  attended  by 
a posse  of  his  friends.  He  Was  joined  by  detachments  from  dif- 
ferent counties  as  he  advanced ; and  having  halted  at  Hunter’s 
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lodge  in  Wake  county  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  May,  be 
ordered  a party  to  attend  the  sheriff  in  levying  the  lines  due 
from  the  men  who  had  attended  a muster  of  the.  militia  without 
arms,  on  the  preceeding  day?  and  in  collecting  the  taxes  due  in 
the  neighborhood,  except  from ‘those  who  had  joined-  the  army 
as  volunteers.  When  he  left  Newbern  the  infantry  was  com- 
manded by  Cal.  Joseph-  Leech,  the  artillery  by  Capt.  Moore, 
and  a company  of  rangerS  by  Capt.  Neal ; and  before  he  arrived 
at.Eno,  he  had  been  joined  by  a' detachment  from  Ne  w Hanover, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  John 'Ashe,  another  from  Onslow 
uhder  Col.  Richard  Caswell,'  andther  from  Carteret  under  Coi. 
Craig,  another  from  Johnston  under  Col.  William  Thompson, 
another  from  Beaufort  under  Col.  Needham  Bryan,  one  from 
Wake  under  Col.  John  Hinton,  and  at  his  camp  on  Eno-,  a few 
miles  from  Hillsborough,  he. received  a considerable  re-inforcc- 
ment  -from  Oran'ge,  composed  of  clerks,  constables,  coroners,  bro- 
ken down  sheriffs,  and  other  materials  of  a similar  kind,  under 
the  comniand  of  his  friend  Col.  Fanning.  Gen.  Hugh  Waddei, 
who  had  been  appointed  commander  of  all  the  forces,  was  di- 
rected to  march  with  the  division  from  Bladen,  Cumberland,  and 
the  western  counties.  These  forces  were  to  rendezvous  at  Sa- 
lisbury on  the  2d  of  May,  and  to  join  the  militia  from  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  in  Guilford  county,  on  the  13th.  While  he 
Was  Waiting-in  Salisbury  for  a supply  of  powder  from  Charleston, 
the  Regulators/ell  upon  the  convoy,  if  I mistake  not,  in  what  is 
now  Cabarrus  couhty,  and  destroyed  4he  powder.  He  took  up 
his  line  of  march,  hoWOvfer,  from  Salisbury;  but  having  crossed 
the  Yadkin,  lie  received  a message  from  the  Regulators  next  day , 
not  to  advance  any  further.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  should 
take  the  liberty  bf  using  the  public  high  way  ; but  finding  that 
the  Regulators  were  assembled  in  great  force  at  a small  dis- 
tance in  front,  he  called  a council  of  his  officers  in  their  camp 
at  Potts’  creek,  May  10th,  1771,  when  it  was  determined  to  re- 
treat across  the  Yadkin.  The  Regulators  however,  contrived 
to  entangle  him  in  a skirmish ; and  being  superior  in  numbers, 
they  surrounded  his  small  army,  and  took  many  of  them ; but 
he  escaped  himself  with-  a few  of  his  followers  to  Salisbury. — 

He  had  been  for  some  time  in  that  region  ; and  having  espoused 
If) 
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the  cause  of  the  government  with  some  z£aV,  he  was  much  dis- 
liked by  the  people.  ' Many  of  the  men  under  his  command, 
were  more  favorable  to  the  Regulators,  than  they  were  to  the 
government ; and  a constant  intercourse  had  been  kept  up  be- 
tween them.  From  Salisbury  he  sent  an  express  to  Governor 
Tryon,  informing  him  of  his  flight,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  arrived  before  he  left  his  eanip  on  the  Ena;  anddt  made 
him/hasten  his  movements.  The  situation  of  Tryon  was  at  this 
time  becdming  very  .critical ; for  news  had  now  reached  him, 
that  tire  Regulators  were  assembling  in  great  numbers,  with  the 
intention  of  standing  in  their  own  defence ; mid  the  troops  on 
whom  he  relied,  were  considerably  reduced  in  number.  The 
men  in  Duplin  county,  except  perhaps  a, small  troop  of  cavalry, 
had  nobly  refused  to  march  against  the  Regulators  at  all ; and 
many  who  came  from  other  counties  were  either  so  reluctant;  to 
shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citizens,  or  were  so  well  affected 
to  their  cause,  that  they  deserted,  while  the  Regulators  were  in- 
creasing every  hour.  In  this  sitqation  nothing  could  save  his 
excellency  but  a bold  and  expeditious  stroke : for  to  hesitate 
was  to  suffer  a certain  defeat and  in  the  promptitude  and  .en- 
ergy of  his. subsequent  movements,  he  displayed  a good  deal  of 
generalship.  • He  immediately  tookuptlie  line  of  march;  crossed 
Haw  riVer  on  the  1 3th ; and  the  next  evening  pitched  his.  camp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alamance.  While  encamped  here, «one  third 
of  the  army  was  ordered  to  remain  under  a’rrtis  the  \vhole  night, 
t©  be  relieved  every  two  hours ; and  the  same  was  done  the  next 
night;  but  with  the  additional  precaution  that  the  cavalry  were 
to  keep  their  horses  saddled  during  the  night,  and  a guard  of  ten 
men  at  about  half  a mile  in  front,  or  towards  the  encampment  of 
the.  Regulators.  That  they  were  not  seditious,  or  had  no  other 
design  than  to  obtain  relief  from  what  they  regarded  as  down- 
right oppression,  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  1 5th  they 
sent  a messenger  to  the  governor  with  a petition,  that  he  .would 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  people,,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting, the  bloodshed  which,  from  the  ardor  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  must  otherwise  ensue;  * and  they  desired  an  -answer 
•in  four  hours ; but  instead  of  giving  them  &ny  satisfaction,  he 
.sent  back  the  messenger,  with  a promise  that  he  would  give 
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them  an  answer  next  day  by  noon.  In  the  evening  of  the  15th 
Col.  John  Ash  arid  Capt.  John  Walker,  being  out  on  a scouting 
party,  were  apprehended,  “ tugged  up  to  trees,  severely  whipped, 
and  madd’  prisoner^.”  This  is  said  to  have  been  the ' result  of 
personal  animosity,  on  the  part  of  one  or  hvo  individuals,  which 
was  Strongly  censured  by  the  great  body  ofjhe  Regulators,  and 
Some  of  them  were  .so  much  disgusted 'that  they  thereatened  to 
give  up  the  cause  entirely,  if  such  acts  were  repeated ; but  they 
caused^  much  alarm  m the  governor’s  camp,  and  especially  in  the 
breast  of  Col.  Fanning ; for  “ his  soul  Had  those  things  still  in 
remembrance,  and  therefore  his  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within 
him.”  The  two  armies  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
within  five  or  si k miLes  of  each  other,  the  Regulators  being  on 
cfr  neai;  the  battle  ground  f and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  Try- 
on  had  his  array  -in  mdtion  by-break  of  day,  and  marched  in  per- 
fect silence,  leaving  their  tents  standing,  and  the  baggage  and 
wagons  in  the  camp.,  the  wagon  horses  being,  kept  in  the  gears, 
and  the  whole  ’ under  & guard  commanded  by  Col.  Bryan. — 
When  they  got  within  half  a mile  of  the  Regulators,  they  halted 
and  farmed  the  line  of  ba-ttle,  -which  was  done  by  arranging  them 
in  two  lines,  about  a hundred  yardsi  apart,  with  the  artillery  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  line.  • 

In  this  account  I have  hitherto  followed  Martin  chiefly,  some- 
times taking  the  statements  of  Williamson  and  Jones,  though 
without  an  express  reference,  to  either  of  them,  as  that  seemed 
to  be  unnecessary  ; bftt  it  is  time  now  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
other  side.  , These  histories • give  Tryon  ten  or  eleven  hundred 
men ; and  tradition  says  that  several  hundred  of  these  were 
regular  sdldiers;  but  of  this  I have  seen  no  notice,  in  history, 
unless  the  three  hundred  with  which*  he  left  Newbern  were  of 
tliis  description,  and  perhaps  the  artillery  company.  The  Regu- 
lators could  not  hatfe  bad,  it  is  belfeved,  more  than  a thousand, 
Who  were  furnished  with  arms  at  all  suitable  for  such  hn  occa- 
sion, 1 1 lough  there  may  have  been  as  many  as  two  thousand  on 
the  ground  ; for  a great  many  went  there  not  expecting  to  have 
any  .use  for. arms.  The  majority  certainly  did  not  expect  that 
there  wbuid  be  any  blood  shed  ; and  therefore  many  who  start- 
ed with  their  guns  left  them  by.  the  way,  either  hid  - in  hollo  w 
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trees  or  deposited  with  their  friends,  until  they  returned;  be- 
cause some  wispacreKhad  said,  “ if  you  take  youf  guns,  the  gov- 
ernor will  not  treat  with  you.”  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
Harmon  Husband  really  wished  to  fight In,  fact  I have  been 
told  by  some  who  knew  hkn  well  in  them  youth  and  who  were 
at  this  time  18  or  20  years  of  age,-  that  his  Quaker  principled 
would  not  let  him  fight;  a;id  that  when  Ire.  saw  the  “ tug  of 
war”  would  come,  of  about  the  time  the  governor  began  to  fire 
on  them,  he-  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  his  aim  was  to  carry  his  point  by  making  such  a 
display  of  numbers  and  by  manifesting  such  a determined  spirit 
that  the  governor  would  be  obliged  to  yield .;  and  that  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  the  peopledti  such  numbers,  and  in  hav- 
ing them  so  well  armed  as  to  make  the  impression  which  he 
wished, die  would  have  given  this  explanation  .of  his  own  mo- 
tives and -conduct.  However  this  may'  haye  been,  it  is  certain 
that  many  went  to  the  place  of  meeting,  not  from  an  idle  carios- 
ity, nor  with  a blood  thirsty  intent,  but  from  a desire- to  see  the 
result ; others  were  actuated  by  the  higher  motive  of  using  what 
influence  they  could  towards  effecting  a reconciliation  ; and  Qf 
this  latter  class  Dr.  Caldwell  was  one.  It  was  a trying  tipie  to 
his  feelings;  for  a large  proportion  ol  the  men  in  his  congrega- 
tions were  Regulators.  They  had  attended  the  meetings  and 
united  in  most  of  the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  for  ob- 
taining a redress  of  their  greivances  in  a regular  way  ; but  .so 
far  as  I can  learn,  they  were  not  concerned  in  the  acts,  of  vio- 
lence that  were  committed,  and*  it  is  .believed  that  none  of  them 
were  ever  indicted  for  being  concerned  in  any  of  the  riots.  , As 
the  Regulators  knew  that  they  . could  not  fight  the  governor  with 
any  hope  of  success  without  camion,  runners  were  sent  out  in 
every  direction,  on  the  news'of  .his  approach,  to.  collect  as  ma- 
ny as  possible,  with  a view  df  presenting  to  the  governor  such 
an  array  of  numbers  as  would  make  him  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
compromise ; and  the  people  of  these  congregations  obeyed  the 
summons.  Although  they  went  not  expecting  to  fight,  yet  they 
carried  their  guns,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  wherever 
they  went,  being  resolved,  like  many  others^  that  “their  life  and 
their  gun  should  go  together;”  and-  when  there,  many  of  them 
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having  too  much  mettle  to  be  mere  spectators  when  others  were 
shedding  their  blood  or  risking  their  life  in  what  was  regarded  as 
a just  cause,,  they  united  with  them,  and  fought  as  bravely  as  any 
on  the  ground.  Before- they,  l&ft  home  they  requested  Ur.  Cald- 
well to  go  along  and  use  His  influence  in  effecting  a reconciliation. 
He  accordingly  went  down  th$  day  before  the  battle,  in  company 
with  Alexander  Martin,  who  was  afterwards' governor  of  the 
Slate^and  with  the  sheriff  Of  the  county  ; and  it  is  said  that  he  had 
an  interview  that  evening  with  Tryon  at  his  camp  ; but  of  what 
passed,  if  such  an  interview  todk  place,  nothing  iskn'own.  Next 
morning  however,, -it  is  known  that  he  passed  back  and  forward 
two  or  three  times  from  one  side  to  the  other,  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent a - collision  ; and  obtained  from  Tryon  a promise  that  he 
would  not  proceed  to  extremeties  or  fire  on  the  Regulators  until 
fie  had  majde  a fair  trial  of  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation. 
This  is  not  a matter  of  record,  but  it  is  from  such  a source  that  I 
cannot  doubt  its  truth. 

The  accounts  of  .the  battle  and  of  the  ttansactiohslmmediatety 
preceding  it,  as  given  in  the  common  histories  of  the  country, 
differ  considerably  from  the  statements  made  by  Regulators  who 
were  present ; and  some  of  these 'statements,  though  only  omitted 
and  not  contradicted  by  history,  seem  to  be  so  well  attested  as  to 
be  entitled  to  credit.  Martin  says  that  when  Tryon  formed  his  line 
of  battle,  at  the  distance  of  hhlfa  mile  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  the  signal  for  which  was  the  discharge  of  three  cannons,  he 
sent  the  Regulators  a message,  in  reply  to  their  petition  the  day 
before,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
them,  but  required  their  immediate  submission  to  goyernrdent,  a 
promise  thgit  they  Would  .paj-  their ‘taxes,  and  return  forthwith 
to  their  respective  homes,  with  a solemn  assurance  that  they 
would  not  protect  the  individuals  who  were  indicted, from  trial; 
that  he  would  allow  them  one  hour  to  consider,  after  which,  if 
they  did  not  yield  and  accept  his  proposals,  the  consequences 
which  plight  follow,  »must  be  imputed  to  them  alone ; that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  messenger  at  the  camp  of  the  Regulators,  they 
heard  thd  reading  of  the  governor’s  answer  to  their  petition  with 
impatience,  bid  him  return  to  Billy  Tryon,  and  tell  him  they  de- 
fied him,  for  battle  was  all  they  wanted ; that,  although  their 
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leaders  prevailed  On  them  to  listen  to  a second  reading  of  the 
paper,  they  expressed  their  impatience  for  battle  with  the  most 
violent  imprecations ; that  on  the  return  of  the  messenger,  while 
Tryon  marched  tec  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Regulator's’ 
camp,  they  advanced  at  the  same  time  to  .a  certain  point  in  the 
road,  when  they  halted  .likewise,  and  waved’ their  hats  as  a chal- 
lenge for  him  to  advance.;  that  he  then  sent  a magistrate  and  an 
officer,  with  a proclamation,  commanding  them  to  disperse  with- 
in one  hour ; but  that  they  disdained  to  listerji  to  the  magistrate 
when  he  read  it  aloud  in  front  of  their  lines,  and  cried  out  battle, 
battle  ! All  the.  histories  represent  the  Regulators  as,  e'ager  for 
the  contest;  and  as  acting  more- like  maniacs,  than  men  who 
were  conscious  that  their  present  comfort,  and  even  their  life, 
was 'at  stake.  ' . 

The  accounts  of  this  transaction  vary  so  much,  Jhat  it' is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  which  are  fgund.  even  in  the 
samediistory.  During  the  hour  that  Tryon  gave  the  Regulators 
to  determine  whether  they  would  submit'  to  the  terms  of  his 
proclamation  or  nof,  a proposition  was  made  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners',  of  whom  he  had  seven,  and  the  Regulators  two,  John 
Ashe  and  John  Walker.  Jones'  says,  “ while  the  parley  was  go- 
ing on  for  this  purpose,  the  impatiefiJce*  oi  the  armies  was  so 
great,  that  the  leaders  made  a simultaneous  movement,  and  led 
oil  to  battle,”  but  in  'the  very  next  sentence  he’ says,  “ The  two 
armies  marched  with  the  most  .profound  silence.;  and  such  was 
the  indisposition  of  either  side  to  fight,  that*  the  ranks  passed 
each  other,  and  were  then  compelled,' by  a short  retreat,  to  re- 
gain their  respective  places.”  He  represents  the  contending 
parties  tts  standing  at  the  distance  of  25  yards  apart,. and  occu- 
pying the  solemn  hour  before  battle  with  a verbal  quarrel;  the 
Regulators  as  shaking  their  clenched  hands  atr  the  governor  and 
Col.  Fanning,  walking  up  to  the  artillery  with  open  bosoms,  and 
defying  them  to  fire  ; and  each  loyal  soldier,  or  each  one  of  the 
king’s  forces,  as  u too- busily  engaged  either  in  an  argument,. or 
a fist  fight,”  to  pay  any  attention  when  “ the  governor  roared 
out  the  word  of  command,  directing  them  to  fire.”  Martin 
makes  nearly  the  same  statements.-  He  says  that  the  opposing 
forces  advanced  in  silence  till  they  met,  almost  breast  to  breast, 
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the  governor  having, forbidden  his  men  to  fire  until  he  ordered 
them ; the  first  rank  of  the  governor’s  men  were  almost  mixed 
with  those  of  the  Regulators,  who  were  stationed  a little  before 
the  main  body,  and  who  now  began  to  retreat  slowly,  to  join  the 
army,  “ bellowing  defiance  and  daring  their  opponents  to  ad- 
vance ; and  that  the  army,  meaning  Tryon’s  army,  kept  on  till 
within  25  yards  'of  them,  and  then  halted,  the'  Regulators  con- 
tinuing.to  call  bn  him,  to  order  his  men  to  fire,  several  of  them 
advancing' at  the  same  time  towards  the  artillery,  opening  their 
breasts,  and  defying  them  to  bpgin.  He  also  represents  the  gov- 
ernor as  commencing  the  action  before  the  hour  had  Expired, 
because;  the  Regulators  being  tardy  in,  making  known  their  de- 
cision on  the  proposal  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  his  men  be- 
came so  impalient  to  advance,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
lead  them  on  ;*  but  in  the  next  paraghaph  he  tells  us  that  it  was 
with  the  ithnost  difficulty  his  men  could  be  induced  to  fire  at 
all,t  though  additional  provocations, had  been  given. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a few  who  were  hot  headed  or  under 
the  influence  of  spirits,  may  have  acted  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed ; for  Tryon  had  so  often  made  promises  and  threats 
without  fulfilling  either  that  what  he  said 'was  pirobably  not 
much  regarded ; but  I have  received  no  such  statements  from 
men  who  were  -present,  either  under  arms  or  as  spectators.  An 
old  gentleman  of-  respectability  informed  me  that  in  the  extreme 
part  of  the  Regulation  army  to  the  westward,  where  a near  re- 
lative of  his  was  stationed,  they  were  stretching-  themselves 
along  the  side,  of  the  road  as  far  as  they  could,  in  order  to  let 
the  governor,  when  he  came  by,  see  how  many  there  were ; and 
that  they  were  looking  for  him  every  moment  to  pass  along,  as 
on  a review,  or  in  a friendly  way,  when  the  guns  began  to  fire. 
An  old  Regulator  with  whom  I conversed  last  fall,  told  me  that 
in  the  part  of  the  army,  if  it  might  be  called  such,  where  he 
was,  the- younger  part  of  the  men  were  all  engaged  in  the  ath- 
letic exercises,  wrestling,  jumping,  &c.,  and  that  he  was  himself 
engaged  in  wrestling  with  another  young  man,  when  Patrick 
Mullen,  an-old  Scotchman  who  had  been  in  the  British  service 
before  he  camd  to  America,  but  was  now  a Regulator,  came  up 
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and  told  them,  with  a look  and  a tone  of  firmness,  to  put  them- 
selves into  some  order,  for  they  would  be  fired  on  in  a very  few 
minutes.  About  this  time  Dr.  Caldwell  rode  up  in  front,  and 
commenced  Vnaking  a speech  to  them,  the  purport  of  which  was 
that  those  of  them  who  were  not  too  far  committed  should  de- 
sist and  quietly  return  home ; that  those  who  had  laid  them- 
selves liable  should  submit  without  further  resistance,  promising 
that  he  and  others  would  obtain  for  them  the  best  terms  they 
could ; and  that  they  had  all  better  wait  until  circumstances 
would  be  more  favorable for  the  governor,  as  it  seemed,  was 
determined  to  yield  nothing,  and  unprepared  as  they  were,  hav- 
ing no- cannon,  not  much' ammunition, ‘no  military  discipline,  and 
no  officers  to  command  them,  they  must  sustain  a defeat ; but 
before  he  finished,  the  old  Scotchman  called  out  to  him  that  he 
had  better  go  away,  or  the  governor’s  men  would  fire  on  him  in 
three  minutes.  He  then  rode  off;  but  had  scarcely  got  out  of 
sight  when  the  firing  commenced. 

Before  Tryon  ordered  his  men  to  commence  the  attack,  he 
sent  an  adjutant  to  receive  Ashe  and  Walker,  but  having  repor- 
ted the  answer  of  the  Regulators,  that  these  men  would  be  sur- 
rendered within  half  an  hour,  he  was  sent  back  to  inform  them 
that  the  governor  would  wait  no  longer,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
lay  down  their  arms  immediately,  they  should  be  fired  on. — 
The  answer  was,  fire  and  be  d — n’d.  He  then  ordered  his  men 
to  fire  ; but  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  obey.  When  he  per- 
ceived this,  rising  on  his  stirrups  and  turning  to  them,  he  called 
out,  “ fire,  fire  on  them  or  on  me,”  when  the  action  began,  and 
almost  immediately  became  general.  Such  is  Martin’s  account, 
which  is  probably  that  of  the  goverfior  or  of  his  party  ; but  it 
differs  so  much,  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  action,  from  the 
statement  of  th6  Regulators;  that  they  ought  at  least  to  be  heard. 
According  to  their  account,  Tryon  himself  shot  the  first  gun,  and 
killed  the' first  man.  Sope  time  in  the  course  ofthe  morning,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  he  gave  Dr.  Caldwell  a promise  that  he 
would  not  fire  on  the  Regulators  until  he  had  fairly  tried  what 
could  be  done  by  negotiation  ;y  but  negotiation  was  not  in  his 
thoughts  ; for  he  offered  them  no  other  terms  than  unconditional 
submission.  The  writer  in  the  Weekly  Times  says  that  “the 
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Regulators  sent Dr.,CaldweU-into.the  goveriior’s  lines  in  order 
to  pfFoct  a compromise  ; and  that  Robert  Thompson*  and  Ro- 
bert Mateejr  had  gone  there 'on  the- same  business  that  the  Dr. 
was  permitted  .to-  retlirn  to  the  Regulators  foidhe  purpose  of  in- 
forming: them  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  Way  of  compro- 
mise,-the?  governor  being  determined  not  to'recede  from  the  terms 
of  his  proclamation,  while  the  other  twp  were  detained  as  pris- 
oners; and  that  when  Thompson  attempted  Soon' after  to  go 
away  without  Leave,  observing  that  as  he- had  come  in  peacea- 
bly .he.  had  a right  to  return,  the-  governor  seized  a gurr  from 
some  one  who  stood  near,  and- shot'  him  with  his  own  haild.— - 
That  Tryohshot  Thompson- himself,  and  shot  him  before  the  ac- 
tion betw’een'-thP  two  armies  commenced,  there  is  no  doubt ; for 
it  is’ sustained  by  the  concordant  -testimony  ofall'the  Regulators 
with'  whom  the  writer  ha-s ever  .cqnversed,;  and-  Maurice  Moore, 
in  hi?  letter  to  Tryoti  says : “ I can  freely  forgive'  you,  sir,  Tor 
killing  Robert  Thompson  at.  the  begikmn^pf  the  battle : he 
was  your  prisoner,  and  fvas  rndking  his  escape  to  fight  against 
you.”  Mdorc  net  having  been  present,- Wrote  from-*  hearsay', 
perhaps  fram  the  private  statements’  of  the  governor  or  some  of 
his  party;  and  lt  fs  believed  that  hp-was'  undo-r  a mistake  as  to 
Thompson’s  Motive  in  attempting  to  escape-.  He-  had  gone,  to 
the  place,  of  meeting,  like  many  other's,  without  any  expectation 
of  fighting;  he  had  hot  put  himself. in  the  tanks  of  those  who 
were  arrayed  as  combatants;  nor, was  he  .even; armed  with  a 
gun  or  any  deadly  weapon,  hut  he  and  Matner  had  both  gone 
to  the  governor, — whether  deputed  or  not  k unknown  to  the 
waiter,— for  the  purpose  of  trying  ttv  obtain  a friendly  adjust- 
ment of  the,  existing  difficnltiPsi  Hi?  leaving  wa&,  therefore, 
not  an  escape,^ ut  a,  retiring  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  a free- 
man. Being  a'  bold  independent  kind  of  a man,  however,  arid 
accustomed  fo  express  himself  without  much  reflection  or  regard, 
to  the -rules  of  etiquette,  his  excellency  may,  have  construed  his 
manner  of  expression  as  ' an  insult ; and  in  a fit  of  passion  took 

■ -*The  communication  in  the  Weekly  Time's  has  appended  to  it  the  follow- 
ing note  “ Robert  Thompson,  the,' first  man  ■ who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  the 
grandfather  of  N,e\vton  Cannon,  the*  present  -governor  of  Tennessee*  General 
Robert^  Canndn,  of  <SheLbyvil!e;  Jacob  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Rutherford  county 
John  Thompson,  of  Davidson  county;  a fid  Andrew  Hynes,  of  Nashville.” 
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his  -life.  As  if  conscious,  that  he  w.as  chargeable  with  a flagrant 
violation  of  good  faith  he. soon  sent  out  a white  flag;  but  the 
Regulators,  iu  a spirit  of  revenge  foi*  the  .'death  of  Thompson,  by 
which  .they  considered  that  Tryon  had  violated  his  promise  to 
Di\  Caldwell,  -instantly  shot  it  down,  or  shot  at  the  bearer,  and 
the. flag  disappeared  ; but  whether  he  was  really  killed  or  not', 
Was  perhaps  never  ascertained.  - . - 

It. is  strange  that  historians  have  not  noticed  either  of  the 
facts, that' the  governor  shot’ Thompson,  or  that'he  sentout  any 
flags  ; and  yet  both  se.em  to  be  wefl  attested.  Regulators  have- 
generally  sai,d  that,  he  .sent  out’ two  flags  at  'different  times,'  both 
of  which  were  shobdown-;  but  the  second-  ohe  will  come  into 
notice  presently.  So  far  as  I can  recohcile  the  accounts  given  in 
different  histories  one  with  another,  and  these  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  authentic  tradition,- it  was  directly  after  the  first  flag 
was  shot.down  that  Tryon  commanded  his  men  to  fire.  The 
men  seemed  disposed  not'. to  obey  ; and' his  situation  was  ex- 
tremely critical,  k was  citizen  againsbcitizen;  and  no  wonder 
that  they  were  reluctant  to-eohmieiice-  the  work;af  destruction. 
But  some  bold  measu re  was  necessary;  for  the  Rubicon  was 
passed;  bipod  had" been  shod;  tojiesitate  would  be  instant  ruin; 
but  to. go-  forward  with  intrepidity  migh't  be  followed  by  suc- 
cess. ' Then,  probably,  .it  was,  that  rising  in  his  stirrups  and  turn- 
ing to  his  men,  lie  cabled  upon  them,’ in' all  the  earnestness  of  des- 
peration, to  fire  oh  .the  Regulators  ox.  on  him.  Some  ventured 
to  obey;  and  that  emboldened  thb  rest.  The  work  of' destruc^- 
tion  was  then  plied  with  vigor  on  both  sides;  ior  men  general- 
ly find  a Rubicon  in  every  thing  ; and  whether  induced  or  for- 
ced over  that;  wllen.it  is'  o,nce  passed,  the-re  is  no  return. 

Xhe  governor’s  party  had  greatly*  the  advantage  as  to  arms, 
•ammunition,  arid  military  discipline  ;>  but  the  Regulators  coim 
polled  tliem  to  remain  in  tile  road,  just  where  th.ey* wished  them 
to  be,  while 'they  ocqupied  a more  advantageous  position,' and 
■nearly  every  man*  was  -ensconced  behind  a tfee.  Jones  says 
■{<  that  the  , artillery  was  idle  for  the  Ji’rst  hour,  during  which 
time  the  conflict  was  equal  and  well  sustained.”  Martin  says, 
•*  f!he  insurgents,  pursuing  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  did 
am$iderable  injury  to  the  king’s  troops  *7  but  owing  to  the  artiU 
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Jery,  and  firmness  of  the  latter,  were,  after  a conflict  of  one 
hour,  struck  with  a. panic  and  .fled.”  Williamson  says  that  the 
engagement  commenced  with  the  discharge  of  jive  cannon  ; 
that  “ Col.  Fanning,  who  commanded  the  left-wing,  unused  to 
action  and  deficient  in  courage,  fell  back  with  the  whole  of  his 
regiment,  except  Capt.  Nash  and  his  company  and  that  .“in 
the.  mean  time  the  cannon  did  great-  execution.”  The  writer  in 
the  Weekly  Times  speaks  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  in 
terms  of  great  * exaggeration  ; but  he  is- evidently  mistaken  in 
many  of  \his -statements.,  The  account  of  MacPherson  .is  here 
given  in  full,  because  he  was  present  during  the  whole  conflict, 
and  'because  it  accords,  as  far  as  it  gpes,  substantially  with  that 
of  other  Regulators.  “ The  next  day  at  noon  the  battle  forces 
came'  in  sight.  The,  governor’s  aid*  'came  forward  first  to  the 
Regulators  and  read  a proclamation.  (MacPherson  stood  near 
him.)  The  Regulators  required  an*  hpur  to  return  an  answer. 
The  messenger  wheeled  his  horse  and  returned  to  his  own 
friends  : and  the  firing  immediately  commenced  on  the  part  of 
Tryon  with  the  cannon.  lie  had  four,  small  swivels  and  two 
six  pounders.  At  the  first  fire  thfe ‘balls  struck  the  ground,  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  Regulators ; and  MacPherson  heard  one 
of  Tryon’s  men  say, — ■<  I told  the  gunner  he  aimed  it  too  low.’ 
The  next  shot  went  over  the -heads  of  those  at  whom  it  was 
aimed.  After  the  first  fire  oft-  the  part  of  Tryon  the  Regulators 
commenced  an  irregular  fire  frOni  'behind  trees,  and  had  the  bet- 
ter of.  the  day.  The  other  side  fired ‘regularly  by  platoons.- — 
Presently  a flag  was  seen  advancing  from  Tryon’s  -side  of  .the 
field*  The  meaningof  this  no  body,  knew  except  an  old  Scotch- 
man who  had  'served  m/the  army,  and  who  called  out,  6 ips  a 
flag,  don’t  fire.’  Three  or  four  rifles  were  however  fired ; and 
•the  flag  fell ; but  whether  the  bearer  was  killed  was  not  known. 
The  fighting  now  began  again;  and  the  royalist  party  fell  back 
about  the  width  of  the  battle  field,  that  is,  about  one  hundred 
yards,  leaving  their  cannon  behind.  Some  of  the  Regulators, 
among  whom  were  two  of  MacPherson’ s,  brothers,  one  older 
and  one  younger  than-  himself,  now  rushed  forward  and  seized 
the  camion  ; but  when  they  got  them  they  had  ifo  ammunition. 

, *Philem'on  Hawkins,  I presume.  See  Williamson,  Vol.  2,  p.  148; 
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n#r  did-t’itey  kno.w.hdw  to  work  them.*  The  smoke  now  clea- 
red away  ; and  the  royalists  saw  that  there  was  only  a small 
body  of  Regulators  on  the  ground,  {Tie  rest  having  retired.— 
d hey  begaii  therefore. to  advance  -for  the  purpose  of  surround- 
ing them,  which  the 4 Regulators,  perceiving  took  to  their  heels 
and  the  battle  was, over.” 

The  \Vriter  in  the  WrCdk’ly  Tinies,  whose  testimony  is  here 
given  only  so  far /as  it  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  that  of  others, 
says,  a 'there. <was  such-  confusion  as  cannot  well  bex  described. 
Some -who  had. no  guns  a/tfempted-  to  rally  those  .that  >\ad  ; and 
same  gave- up  their  guns  to  sCch  ag  were,  vvijling  to  face  tire  en- 
emy. The  Regulators  were  , not  prepare^  for '.battle';  tor  they 
had  no  higher  officer  than. a-  captain.  Montgomery,  who  com- 
manded'a company  of  .mountain  boys,  was  considered  the  prin- 
cipal^apiain ; and  he  fell  about  the  second  fire- from  the  cannon. 
They  all  soon  fled  and  left  Uhe  field- except  James  Pugh  from 
Grunge  county*  and  three  other  men  whoffiad  taken  a- stand  near 
the  cannon.  They  wqre  defended  by  a lai’ge* tree. and  ledge  of 
rocks.  Although  half  the  cannon  we're  directed  against  them, 
they  could  nqt  Re  driven  fronlkheir  position,  until  fhey  had  killed 
fifteen -or  sixteen  men  who  managed  the  cannon.  Pugh  fired 
every  gun,  and  the  other*  three  nlen  loaded- for  him;  but  at 
length,  they  were  surrounded.  Pugh  was  taken  prisoner : the 
others  made.'their  escape.**  It  has  been  the  uniform  testimony- 
of  the  Regulators  in. this,  sectioqy  that  they  did-not  fly  until  their 
ammunition- failed  at\d  this  was-  probably  the-  fact ; for  most 

*The  old  Regulator,  before  alluded'to,  who  gave  line  an  account  of  the 
hattle7&.st.fall,, after  describing  (he  retreat  of  the  governbr’s  men,  aitd  the  ta- 
king of  the  artillery,,,  or  the  atteq\pt  to  take  it.,  by  r the  Regulators,  iy- which 
he  agreed  almost  exactly  with'  Jhe  statement -giveii  above,  thopgh  he  knetv 
nothing  of  MacPherson,  exclaimed  vvith  much- animation,  as  a kind  of  seda- 
tive to  his  feelings,  ‘ O,  if  either  John  or  Daniel  Gillespie  had  only  . known 
much  about  military  discipline  then  as  they  knew"  a few  years  after.that,  the 
bloody  Tr-yori  woiild  never- have  slept  in.,  his  palape. again1’— Tire  statements 
of  no  one  man,  neither  AkaeRherson  nor  any  body  , else,  are  given  jn  this 
work  without  some  Qualifying  expression,  unless,  they  are  sustained  by  the 
testimony' of  others.  • ‘ . 

t An  old  man  who  \Vasthen  about  17  years  of  age,  told  the  writter  a little 
more  tha'ri  a year  ago.  that  he  assisted  George  Parsons  in  moulding  his  bullets 
the  night  before  tThe  battle  ; and  that  when  they  had  moulded  twelve  they 
stopped.  He  then  observed  sQirtewhat  jocosely  to  Parsons  that  if  he  shot  all 
those  bullets,  and  did  .execution  every  time,  he  would -do  h*ls  share.  Parsons 
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of  them,  when  they  left  home,  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
need  more  powder  and  lep.d'tha*ir  they  were  accustomed,  to  take 
with  them  on  a common  hunting  expedition. 

The  accounts  vary  very  much  as  to  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded.  Williamson  says  that  “ seventy  of  the  militia,”  mean- 
ing the  governor’s,  men,  “were  killed  or  wounded ;”  and  that 
“ the  insurgents  lost  above  two  hundred.”  Martin  says,  “'The 
loss  of  the  governor  was  only  nine  killed,  and  si  vty-one  wounded: 
that  of  the  insurgents  was  upwards  of  twenty  dead,  and  a num- 
ber wounded.”  MacPherson  re  verses  the  first  part  of  this-state- 
ment,  and  says,  “ nine  Regulators  were  said  to  have  been  killed 
on  the  ground,  a*nd  a greatrnumber  wounded  ; bi^t  how  many  of 
the  royalist  party  were  killed  is  not  known.  The  account  which 
I have  always  had  from  the  Regulators  and  other  old  men  in 
this  region  is  that  nine  of  their' men,  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
royalists  were  left  dead  on  the  field  £ but  liow  many  were  woun- 
ded on  either  side  they  never  knew.  „ It  may  be  inferred  from  a 
statement  in  Williamson*  which  was  probably  from  an  official 
communication,  that  Tryon  lost  more  men. 'than  are  reported  by 
Martin.  He  says,  “ Capt.  Potter  commanded  a.  company  of 
thirty  men  from  Beaufort : fifteen  of  these  were  killed  or  woun- 
ded in  the  action.”.  If  the  'half  of  one  small  company  was  killed 
or  wounded,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  thathe  must  have  lost  more 
than  nine  in  all;  but  this  is  a matter  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  precision,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance. 

Those  who  fled  were  pursued  ; and  fifteen  or  sixteeft  of  them 
were  made  prisoners.  Reduap  Howel,  Harmon  Husband,  Jas. 
.Huntef,  and  William  Butler,  were  outlawed ; and  a reward  of 
^100,  and  1000  acres  of.  land  was  promised  to  any  person  who 
woulii  bring  in  either  of  them,  dead  or  alive  ;t  but-  neither  of 
them  was  ever  taken.  The  governor  issued  a proclamation  the 
next  day  in  which  lie  offered  pardon  to  all  persons  who  had  risen 
against  the  government,  if  they  would  come  into  his  camp  with- 
in five  days,  lay  down  their  arms,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 

replied  in  the  same  spirt*,  that-  he  would  certainly  shoot  them  every  one  if 
there  should  be  occasion -for  it.  He  afterwards  told  my  informant  that  he  had 
shot  themevery  one;  and-he  believed  that  he  had  done  execution  every  time 
except  ctnce  'when  his  gun  choked  in  loading. 

*Yol.  2,  p.  276:  fWilfiamson,  vol.  2,  p.  150, 
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promise  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  submit  to -the  laws  of  the  country. 
According  to  MacPherson,  the  oath  was  very  severe,  binding 
them  “ never  to  bear  arms  against  the.  king,  but  to  take  up  arms 
for  him  if  called  Upbn  ; to  pay  all  taxes,  those  that  were  due-  as 
well  as  those  that  should  become  due;  and  to. obey  ail  laws  that 
had  • been,  enacted  or  that  should  be  hereafter  enacted/5  By 
subsequent  proclamations,. the' proviso  was  extended  to  the  10th 
of  July  ; but  outlaws,  prisoners,  and  those  who  blew  up  Gen. 
Waddell's  ammunition  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  Jhe 
proclamation  : So  were  the  fbllo wing  persons  who  were  men- 
tioned by  name,  .viz  : Samuel  Jones,  Joshua  Teague, -Samuel 
Waggoner,  Simon  Dunn?  jr,,  Abraham  Oregon,  Benjamin  Mer- 
rill, James  Wilkinson,  sen.,  Edward  Smith,  John  Bumpass,  Jo- 
seph Boring,  William  Rankin,  William  Robeson,  John, Winkler, 
John  Wilcox,  Jacob  Telfair*  and  -Thomas  Person, 

Ampiig  the  prisoners  taken  . immediately  after  the  battle  was 
one  by  the  name  pf  James  Few,  who  was  hung  on  the- spot,  as 
Martin  says,  without  a trial,  or,  according  Jo  Williamson,  by 
sentence  of  a court  rfrartial.  This  was  an  act.of  cold  blooded 
cruelty  and  almost  of  fiendish  malice  which  admitted  of  no  apol- 
ogy ; for  he  was  in- a state  of- insanity  ; and  was  therefore  not  a 
fit  subject  of  punishment.  Wiley  Jones,  who  was  sent  by  Try- 
on  after  the  battle,  to  seize  the  papers  of  Harmon  - Plusband, 
found  among  them  a letter  from  Few  in  which  he -alleged  that 
he  was  sent  by  'heaven  to  relieve  the  world  from  oppression  ; 
a,nd  that  he  was  to  begin  in  North  Caroling.  MacPherson  says 
he  was  “ayotmg  man,  a carpenter  by  trade,  and  owned  the 
little  spot  of  ground,  just  out  of  Hillsborough,  where  Mr.  Kirk- 
land’s house  now  stands.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady,  whom  Fanning,  seduced.  He  then  joined  the  Re- 
gulators^ was  taken  on  the  field 'of  battle  ; and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Fanning , was  executed  on  the  spot.”  The  effect  up  oft 
the  susceptible  and  perhaps  somewhat  visionary- mind  ofa  young 
man,  in  s.u'ch'circumstanceS,  of  having  his  prospects  of  domestic 
happiness  blighted  by  such  a base  villaiil  as  Fanning,  wRq  was 
trampling  on  every  body,  and  especially  on  the  poor  around 
him,  because  as  he  was  protected  by  .the  governor  and  by  the 
superior  court,  he-  was  above  the  reach  of  law,  probably  pro- 
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duced  in  Few  a degree  of  monomania,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  he  was  commissioned  from  heaven  to  rid  the  world  of  such 
heartless  oppressors;  and  as  the  regulators  were  then  engaged 
in  a conflict  with  the  government,  in  the  issue  of  which  Fanning 
and  others  of  his ’class' were  so -deeply  concerned,  it  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  for  him  to  begin  the  work.  The  sacrifice  of 
F.ew  however,  uncalled  for  and  inhuman  as  it  was,  could  not 
abate  the  rage  of  Try  on,  or  quiet  the  guilty  mind  of  Fanning, 
under  whose  influence  he  appears  to  have  acted  in  this  matter. 
Though  petitioned  by  the  citizens  of  Hillsborough  to  spare  the 
family,  he  extended- his  vengeance  to  the  unoffending  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  by  the  destruction  of  their  property  ‘ and 
thus  shewed  that  he  was  as  destitute  of- humanity  a,s  he  was 're- 
gardless of  justice.  . • . 

After  burying  the  dead  and  making  provisions  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  Tryon  marched  with  his  army,  on  the  21st,-  to 
Sandy.  Creek,  Husband’s  neighborhood,  where  they  encamped 
and  halted  for  a week.  Detachments  were  sent  out  to  assist  m 
collecting  the  taxes*,  and  .to  disperse  the  Regulators  ^who  Were 
still  lurking  about  in  small  parties,  probably  from,  mere  feelings 
of  mutual  sympathy  and  not  with  any  purpose  of  making  fur- 
ther resistance.  The  treatment  Of  the  Regulators  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most -extraordinary  things  that  has  occurred  in  an 
enlightened  and  n.lmstiaii  country.  Their  worst  acts  could  by 
no  fair  construction  of  law  be  made  any  thing  more  than  riots. 
It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  them  ever  entertained  a thought, 
much  less  a settled  purpose  of  overturning  the  government;  but  by 
a temporaj-y  act  of.  assembly , of  twelve  months’  duration,  passed 
for  the  purpose., -and  therefore,  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter, 
'an 'eppost  facta  law^  their  conduct  was  construed  into  premedi- 
tated rebellion;  and  the  leaders  were  tried,  condemned  and  ex- 
ecufed  as  if  they  had  been  the  worst  of  traitors.  As  their  riots, 
if  such  they  must . be  called,  were  the  result  of  acknowledged 
and  flagrant  abuses*  oh  the  part  of  the  government  officers,  and 
as  all  they  .ever  asked  was  a correction  of  these  abuses,  they 
might  have  been,  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  the  battle, 
converted  into  as  peaceable  and  orderly  subjects  as  any  in  the 
province,  by  simply  redressing  their  grievances,’  and  treating 
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them  with  that  moderation  and  kindness  to  which  they,  in  com- 
mon with  all  others,  were  entitled.  | 

From- Sandy  Creek  he  marched  through  the  country  adminis- 
tering his  new  coined  oaths  of  allegiahce  ; disarming  the  inhab- 
itants ; ,'a  levying  contributions  of  beef  and  floury*  burning 
houses,  treadmgdawn  cofn,  and  insulting,  the,  suspected  ; hold- 
ing courts  martial, » which  took  cognizance  of  civil  as  well  as  mi- 
litary offenpes ; extending  their  jurisdiction  $Ven  to  ill-breeding 
and  want  of  good  manners ;”t  and  exhibiting  his  prisoners  in 
chains, % as  scarecrows  to  others.  He  went  as  far . west,  accor- 
ding to  Martin,  as  the  Jersey  Settlement,  or,  as  others  say,  td 
Salisbury*;  and  being  joined, somewhere  ill  that  region,. by  Gen. 
Waddel  with -a  large  body  of  men,  he  commenced  his.jeturn  on 
the  9th  of  June.  After  a circuitous  toute  through- the  Moravi- 
an settlement  in  Stokes,  Big  Troublesome  in  Rockingham,  &c., 
he  came  to.  Guilford  courthouse,  seven  or  eight  miles-  north  east 
from  the  present  site' of  Greensborough,  on  the  High  Rock  road; 
and  after  remaining  there'  for  a day  or  two  ori  the  important  bu- 
siness of  his  military  expedition,  he  continued  his  march  to  Hills- 
borough; where  a special  .court  of  oydr  and  ternliner  was  held 
for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners:  twelve  of  them  were  indicted  for 
high  treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death..  On  six  of 
them,  the.  sentence  was  executed  almost  immediately,  June 

1 9th ; but  the  execution  of  the  other  six:  was  respited  [until  the 
. . • « * ' 
king’s  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  execution -of  these  men 

was  considered  as  unjust,  or  impolitic  and  cfuel  in  every  sense.- 

* After  his  return  fronvthifc  western  tour,  sixty  head  of  cattle;  as- 1- have  been 
informed,  were  collected  .on  the  plantation  on  which  Col.  McConnell  alow 
lives,  four  mites  south-east  from  Greensboro’;  and  were  driven  from  that  place 
under  the  change  of,  John  Gilchrist,  to  Troon’s  camp  near  fill  Is b'oro’.  These, 
were  chiefly  collected  from  Guilford  county;  and  it . is  probable  that, similar 
cohtributions.were'derhatided.  and  made  in  some/ otheV 'counties  fpr  the  Support 
of  trie  army  while  his"  excellency  was  employed  in  the  important  wojk  of 
hanging  the  traitors.  • <•  • 

f “‘One  Johnson  who  was  a reputed  ReghlatoV,  but  whose  greatest  crime 
was-writing  an  Impudent  letter  to  lady  Tryon,  was  sentenced,  in  one  of  these 
military  courts,  to  receive  fiv.e  hundred  iqshes,  and  received  two  hundred  and. 
fifty  of  them  accordingly.”— S$e Maurice  Moore’s  letter,  Martin,  2nd  vof. --Ap- 
pendix. ; 

fOne  of  the  present  Editors  of  the  Greensborough  Patriot,  Lyndon  Swairri, 
has  informed  m,e  that  an  anceslor  of  his,  Marmaduke  Vickory,  was  one  of 
the  men  who  were  thus ’exhibited  in  phains  through  the  streets  of  Salem,  sev- 
eral of  ^hem  bcing,chaihed  together. 
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They  had  been  almost  driven,  by  both  public  and  private  impo- 
sitions, to  act  the  part  which  they  did ; as  the  law  by  which 
they  were  condemned  was  to  expire  by  limitation  within  a few 
months,  their  death  could  not  operate  as  a warning  to  others 
any  longer  than  the  law  was  in  force ; they  had  acted  only  a 
subordinate  part,  for  the  leaders  had  all  made  their  escape  ; and 
“ the  rebellion,”  as  Tryon  wished  to  have  it  considered,  was 
now  completely  subdued  ; but  he  shewed  on  this  occasion  that 
he  had  neither  the  generosity  of  a soldier,  the  dignity  of  a gen- 
tleman, nor  the  liberal  views  and  humane  feelings -of  a patriot. 
His  anxiety  to  have  the  men  condemned,  and  the  useless*  display 
which  he  made  at  the  execution,  betrayed  as  much  -vanity  and 
weakness  as  disregard  to  justice  and  the  claims  of  humanity. — 
He  appears  to  have  “’exerted  the  whole  influence'  of  his  char- 
acter against  the  lives  of  these  people-;  for  as  soon  as  he  was 
told  that  an  indulgence  of  one  day  had  been  granted  by  the 
court  to  two  of  them  to  send  for  witnesses,  who  actually  estab- 
lished -their  innocence  and  saved  their  lives,  he  sent  an  aid-de- 
camp  to  the  judges  and  attorney  general  to  acquaint  them  that' 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  inactivity,  and  threatened  to  re- 
present them  unfavorably  in  England,  if  they  did  not  proceed 
with  more  spirit  and  dispatch.” 

On  the  day  of  execution,  the  whole  army  was  drawn  out  un- 
dfer  arms,  except  the  quarter  guard  and  sentinels.  They  formed 
and  marched  in  a hollow',  oblong  square  ; the  artillery  forming 
the  front  and  rear  faces ;'  the  first,  line,  the  right,  and  the  second, 
the  left  face  ; the  main  guard  marching  in  the  centre,  with  the 
sheriff  and  prisohers  ; and  the  light  horse  covering  the  out  side  of 
the  flanks  to  keep  .off  the  crowd.  This  order  of  march  had  been 
sketched  out,  and  given  in  general  orders  by  the  governor  him- 
self, who  stooped  in  this  manner  to  point  out  the  spot  for  the 
gallows,  and  to  give  orders  for  clearing  the  field  around,  to  make 
room  for  the  army.”  As  Maurice  Moore  observed  in  his  letter, 
“ the  governor’s  minute  and  personal  attention  to  these  particu- 
lars, left  a ridiculous  idea  of  his  character  behind,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  an  undertaker  at  a funeral.” — - 
Some  of  them  were  as  brave  as  they  were  loyal ; and  having 
warred  only  against  corruption  and  oppression,  deserved  a very 
*21 
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different  fate  ; but  Tryon  was  not  like  u Fingal,  who,  never  in- 
jured the  brave  though  his  arm  was  strong:”  others  of  them 
had  not  warred  in  any  way,  nor  had  they  dope  any  thing  “ wor- 
thy of  death,”  or  even  “ of  stripes ;”  and  none  of  them  deserved 
the  condemnation  which  tfley  received,  if  they  deserved  any  at 
all ; but  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who  neither  ac- 
knowledged the  claims  of  justice  nor  was  capable  of'appreciating 
mentr especially  in  those  who,  like  Job,  “ knew  not  to  give  flat- 
tering titles,”  or  who  could  not  bow  to  his  haughty  mandate. — 
I)r.  Caldwell  attended  the  trial  of  the  prisoners ; and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  execution.  None  of  them  belonged  to  his  congrega- 
tions ; but  with  some  o‘f  them  he  was  personally  acquainted  ; and 
for  the  welfare,  of  all  he  felt,  as  a man  and  a Christian,  a deep 
concern.  He  went  therefore  to  Hillsborough,  a distance,  of  46 
miles,  for  the  purpose  of  using  what  influence  he  could  to  pro- 
cure their  acquittal  or  their  pardon,  by  testifying  to  the.charac- 
ter  of  such  of  them  as  he  knew,  and  by  appearing  there  as  a 
minister  of  mercy  to  intercede  t on  their  behalf;  end  if  he  should 
fail  in  that,  to  aid  them  by  his  counsels  and  his  prayers  in  pre- 
paring for  the  solemn  change  Which  awaited  them.  As  to  the 
former,  his  efforts  were  unavailing  ; but  as  to  the  latter,  his  labor 
was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  and  he  probably  felt  rewarded  for 
his  trouble. 

When  this  bloody  tragedy  was  over,  the  army  left  Hillsboro’ 
on  the  folio  Wing  day,  and  encamped  at  Stony' Creek.  Next 
morning  the  governor  took  leave  of  them,  and  proceeded  to 
Newbern.  The  troops  were  conducted  by  slow  marches  to  Col. 
Bryan’s  in  Johnston  county,  near  the  spot  on  which  the  townof 
Smithfleld  now  stands,  where  the  different  detachments  separat- 
ed, and  returned,  each  one  by  the  nearest  route,  to  their  respec- 
tive counties.  The  inhabitants  of  Duplin  having  acted  in  such 
/a  way  as  do,  bring  their  loyalty  into  question,  Col.  Ashe  was  di- 
rected to  stop  there  and  get  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ; 
but  they  were  as  obstinate  about  taking  the  oath  as  they  had 
been  about  marching  against  the  Regulators ; and  after  waiting 
two  or  three  days  in  vain  the  Colonel  left  them  to  enjoy  their 
independence  and  returned  to  his  home.  Thus  ended  an  expe- 
dition which  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a crusade  against  jus- 
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tice,  freedom,  and  humanity,  in  which  his  excellency  effected 
nothing  for  the  permanent  tranquility  and  peace  of  the  country  ; 
and  while  he  subjected  himself  to  the  keenest  shafts  of  ridicule, 
he  gathered  no  laurels  but  such  as  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  wronged  and  injured  subjects,  or  blighted  by  the  tears  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

It  is  matter  of  some  regret  that  we  are  not  better  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  all  those  who  were  either  outlawed,  or 
tried  and  condemned ; -fof  the  justice  of  a cause,  or  the  propriety 
of  a given  course  of.  conduct,  may  often  be  estimated  in  a good 
degree  by  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  it ; 
but  even  the  names  of  many  of  these  are  forgotten.  Rednap 
Howel,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  bard  of  the  day,  the  “poet 
laureate”  of  his  party;  and  while  he  amused  himself  by  making 
their  oppressors  the  subjects  of  ridicule,  he  was  contented  with 
exciting  others  to  deeds  of  heroism  in  the  cause  of  freedom. — 
He  appears  to  have  been  a pretty  good  English  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  general  information,  very  shrewd  and  full  of  humor  ; 
but  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  battle,  and  was  outlawed,  not 
for  his  fighting,  but  for  his  songs.  lie  was  not  like  the  warrior 
bard  who  “ sung  the  battles  of  his  own  spear  for  he  prefer- 
red the  society  of  the  Muses  to  that  of  Mars ; and  although 
“ his  soul  was  fire,  few  were  the  marks  of  his  sword  in  battle.” 
James  Hunter  was  a man  of  some  property  and  influence.  He 
had  belonged  to  one  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s  congregations,  though  it 
is  not  recollected  whether  he  was  in  communion  with  the  church 
or  only  a stated  hearer ; but  he  withdrew  because  he  thought 
the  Dr.  was  not  sufficiently  zealous  in  the  cause.  He  was.  the 
only  one  however  who  did  so  : the  rest  all  thouglrt  his  course 
very  judicious ; but  one  little  fact  may  be  mentioned  here  as 
throwing  some  light  on  the  character  of  Hunter.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  the  Regulators  requested  him  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  ; but  he  -refused,  saying,  “we  are  all  freemen; 
and  every  one  must  command  himself.”  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a man  of  good  mind  naturally,  and  moral  in  his  deport- 
ment, if  he  was  not  a Christian  ; but  was  very  ardent,  and  prone 
to  be  enthusiastic  in  whatever  he  undertook.  « Samuel  Divin- 
ny  was  a bold  man,  who  could  fight,  but  not  contrive.”  Rob- 
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crt  Mateer,  one  of  those  who  were  executed,  was  a quiet,  ami- 
able and  upright  man.  No  man  in  the  neighborhood  was  more 
esteemed  while  living,  or  more  lamented  when  dead;  and  he 
had  from  first  to  last  taken  no  part  in  any  of  the  riots,  or  in  the 
resistance  which  was  .made  to  government.  (There  seemed  to 
be  a peculiar  hardship  in  his  case ; for  he  never  had  openly 
joined  the  Regulators,  or  committed  any  o-vert  act  which  he 
supposed  could  make  him  liable  to  punishment.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a very  anxious  stat6  of  mind  to  know  whether 
the  Regulators  were  right,  or  what  was  his  duty  in  the  case  ; 
and  had  become  pretty  well  satisfied  in  his  own- mind  that  the 
cause  in  which  .the  Regulators  were  engaged  was  a good  one,  or 
at  least  that  they  had  .justice  on  their  side;  but  it  was  still  a 
question  with  h;m  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
they  ought  to  make  an  open  resistance,  though  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  or  wait  for  a more  favorable  opportunity.  In  this 
state  of  suspense  he  vvent  to  Newbern  with  a wagon  load  of 
produce ; and  Tryon  having  learned  where  he  lived,  as  there 
was  then  no  mail  carried  in  this  direction,  made  him  the  bearer 
of  a letter  to  Alexander  Martin.  To  get  relief  from  his  pain** 
ful  anxiety,  which  was  of  course  increased  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  carrying  a letter  from  the  governor,  and  not  knowing  or 
thinking  of  the  consequence,  he  opened  the  letter  on  th^  road 
and  read  it ; but  was  so  disgusted  With  the  haughtiness  and  ty- 
ranny which  it  manifested,  that  lie  handed  it  over  to  some  of  his 
friends  who  were  Regulators.  Through  their  carelessness  or 
intemperate  zeal,  it  became  known  and  was  the  sole  cause  of 
his  death.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  it  seems  that  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  nature  and  with  the  best  intentions,  he  went,  in  com- 
pany with  Robert  Thompson,  and  perhaps  with  Dr.  Caldwell, 
to  confer  with  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  their  difficulties ; 
but  was  detained  as  a prisoner,  and  executed  at  Hillsborough. 
This  account,  though  not  a matter  of  history,  is  believed  to  be 
substantially  correct ; and  whether  he  deserved  to  die,  the  rea- 
der must  judge.  Nor  will  the  fate  of  Captain  Merrill  excite 
much  less  regret.  He  was  from  the  Jersey  Settlement,  accord- 
ing to  MacPberson;  or,  as  others  say,  from  Mecklenburg  coun- 
ty. He  was  regarded  as  a pious  man  ; dnd  was  much  esteem- 
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ed  wherever  he  'was  known.  He  was  within  an  easy  day’s 
march  of  the  place  of  meeting,  with  three  hundred  men  under 
his  command,  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat ; and  if  he  had  got 
there  in  time  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.  His 
men  immediately  dispersed ; but  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  life  was  the  forfeit.  In  this  trying  situation  he  gave  his 
friends  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  to  die  ; for 
he  not  only  professed  his  faith  in  Christ,  his  hope  of  heaven,  and 
his  willingness  to  go,  but  sung  a Psalm  very  devoutly  just  before 
he  swung  off,  and  died  with  the  resignation  and  composure  of  a 
Christian.  , 

The  author  of  the  communication  in  the  Weekly  Times  sstys, 
that  James  Pugh  was  an  ingenious  gun  smith,  and  had  mended 
many  of  the  Regulators’  guns;  and  the  sentiments  and  conduct 
which  he  ascribes  to  him,  when  taken  prisoner,  after  having, 
with  his  own  hand  shot  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  men  who  man- 
aged the  artillery,  and  when  placed  under  the  gallows,  are  those 
of  a hero  and  a patriot ; and  are  worthy  of  any  age  or  any 
country.  While  that  writer  is  probably  mistaken  in  some  things, 
as  to  time  and  place,  -though  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
With  entire  certainty,  he  has  been  sustained  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Regulators,  and  of  their  cotemporaries  in  this  region, 
as  to  the  main  facts.  When  placed  under  the  gallows,  he  ap- 
peared* perfectly  calm  and  composed;  told  them  that  he  had 
long  been  prepared  to  meet  his  God  in  another  world ; refused 
to  make  any  acknowledgements  for  what  he  had  done  ; and  re- 
quested of  the  governor  permission  to  address  the  people  for  one 
half  hour  in  his  own  defence.  Having  obtained  this  permission, 
he  told  theffi  that  his  blood  would  be  as  good  seed  sown  on  good 
ground,  which  would  soon  produce  a hundred  fold ; recapitula- 
ted the  causes  of  the  late  conflict ; asserted  that  the  Regulators 
had  taken  the  life  of  no  man  previous  to  the  battle,  nor  had  they 
aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  a redress  of  their  grievances ; 
charged  the  governor  with  having  brought  an  army  there  to 
murder  the  people  instead  of  taking  sides  with  them  against  a 
set  of  dishonest  officers  ; advised  him  to  put  away  his  corrupt 
clerks  and  fax  gatherers,  and  be  a friend  to  the  people  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  govern ; but  when  he  told  him  that  his  friend 
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Col.  Fanning  was  not  fit  for  the  office  which  he  held,  he  was 
suddenly  interrupted;  the  barrel  was  turned  over,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Fanning;  and  he  was  launched  into  eternity  before  he 
had  finished  his  speech,  and  before  the  half  hour  which  had  been 
promised  him  was  expired. 

According  to  the  same  writer  the  death  of  Capt.  Messer,  though 
less  heroic,  was  no  less  melancholy.  Being  an  influential  man 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  having  taken  a very  active  part,  he  was 
to  have  been  hung  the  next  day  after  the  battle ; but  owing  to 
a very  affecting  incident  which  occured,  he  was  reserved  for  the 
grand  fete  at  Hillsborough.  His  wife  having  heard,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  of  what  was  to  take  place,  went  in  the  morning  to 
see  the  last  of  her  husband,  taking  along  with  her  their  oldest 
son,  an  uncommonly  smhrt  and  pretty  child,  about  ten  years  old. 
She  was  lying  on  the  ground,  her  face  covered  with  her  hands, 
and  her  boy  weeping  over  her,  while  the  preparation  was  ma- 
king for  his  execution,  but  when  the  fatal  moment  had  arrived,, 
as  he  thought,  the  child  stepped  up  to  Tryon,  and  asked  him  to 
hang  him  and  let  his  father  live.  Tryon  wished  to  know  who 
had  instructed  him  to  do  so.  “No  body,”  was  the  reply.  “What 
is  your  reason  for  making  this  offer?”  “Because  if  you  hang  my 
father, my  mother  will  die,  and  the  children  will  perish,”  said  the 
boy.  This  request  was  made  with  -such  simplicity  and  earn- 
estness, that  it  touched  the  governor’s  feelings;  and  he  tald  him 
that  his  father  should  not  die  that  day.  At  Fanning’s  suggestion 
a pardon  was  offered  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring  in 
Harmon  Husband ; and  he  was  permitted  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
him,  while  his  wife  and  son  were  retained  as  hostages.  On  his 
return  he  reported  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  him,  for  the  want 
of  rnare  force,  though  he  had  overtaken  him  in  Virginia ; and 
while  his  wife  was  sent  home,  he  was  put  in  chains  until  the- 
time  of  execution,  and  his  son  was  retained  as  a foot  page  to  the 
governor.  This  account  of  Messer  was  new  to  me,  when  it  first 
appeared  in  the  newspapers;  but  the  main  facts  respecting  Capt. 
Pugh,  had  been  frequently  related  to  me  by  surviving  Regula- 
tors and  their  co-evals. 

On  the  character  of  Harmon  Husband,  perhaps  enough  has 
been  said ; but  the  reader  may  wish  to  know  something  of  his 
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subsequent  history.  After  leaving  North  Carolina,  which  he 
did  with  all  expedition  after  the  battle  on  the  Alamance,  he  set- 
tled in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from  fort  Pitt, 
now  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  remained  there  until  he  was  taken, 
away  shortly  before  his  death.  He  came  back  to  this  country, 
after  the -Revolutionary  war,  on  business;  but  did  not  remain 
long.  Two  of  his  sons  settled  on  a large  tract  of  land  which  he 
had  on  Deep  River,  near  the  Buffalo  ford ; and  lived,  there  for 
a number  of  years  after  the  war.  His  daughter  also  married  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Wright,  and  lived  in  that  county  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  after  the  Revolution.  When  laboring  under  a 
chronic  disease,  she  applied  to  Dr.  Caldwell  as  a physician,  and 
remained  several  days  in  his  house.  His  family  speak  of  her  in 
very  high  terms*  not  .only  as  a woman  of  superior  mind,  and  a- 
greeable  manners,  but  as  uncommonly  intelligent  and  interesting 
for  the  age  and  country  in  which  she  lived.  In  1794,  Husband 
was  concerned  in  the  whiskey  insurrection  which  took  place  in 
the  region  of  country  where  he  lived  ; but  of  the  part  he  took, 
and  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced,  we  have  no  in- 
formation. The  people  all  over  the  union  having  recently  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  having  made  such  sacrifices  to  obtain  their  inde- 
pendence, were  extremely  jealous  of  the  legislative  power  ;.  but 
in  Pennsylvania  excise  laws  were  particularly  odious,  because 
a large  proportion  of  the  population  were  “emigrants  from  Ire- 
land, who  brought  with  them  strong  prejudices  against  such 
laws,  and  because  the'  first  attempt  at  direct  taxation  by  the 
British  Parliament  over  the  American  colonies,  was  an  excise 
law.”  Besides  it  was  viewed  as  partial  and  peculiarly  oppres- 
sive'in  the  western  part  of  the  State  ; for  whiskey  was  almost 
the  only  article  which  they  could  take  to  market ; but  they  could 
not  descend  the  Ohio ; it  was  near  400  miles  to  Philadelphia ; 
and  they  had  nothing  but  a packhorse  path  across  the  moun- 
tains. When  the  State  therefore  laid  a tax  on  distilled  spirits, 
the  people  not  distinguishing  between  a law  of  their  own  legis- 
lature, and  one  made  by  a foreign  power  to  tax  them  in  all  ca- 
ses without  their  consent,  manifested  their  opposition  to  it  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  done  to  the  stamp  act ; and  the  law  was 
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obliged  to  be  repealed.  This  was  the  object  at  which  they  aim- 
ed, and  not  a subversion  of  the  government ; and  when  con- 
gress passed  a similar  law  a few  years  after,  the  people  attempt-' 
ed  to  force  a repeal  of  it  in  the  same  way.  A law  of  the  gene- 
ral government  which  appeared  so  partial  and  oppressive  in  its 
operation  was  just  calculated  to  rouse  a man  of  Husband’s  tem- 
perament ; but  the  only  notice  of  him  in  relation  to  that  matter, 
which  has  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  writer  is  in  the  number  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  January  lS42,fropi  which 
it  appears  that  he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  of  safety  with 
Brackenridge,  Bradford,  and  Gallatin.  From  his  being  associa- 
ted with  such  men  it  would  seem  that  his  influence  in  the  coun- 
try must  have  been  considerable;*  but  his  Quaker  plainness  with 
his  frank  and  unyielding  straightforwardness  prevented  him  from 
making  any  shifts  to  keep  out  of  difficulty.  Brackenridge  with 
all  his  talents,  ingenuity,  and  legal  knowledge  found  it  difficult 
to  escape,  though  his  motives  were  probably  good  ; but  Hus- 
band, whose  motives  may  have  been  equally  as  good,  was  taken 
and  condemned.  He  immediately  wrote  to  some  of  his  friends 
in  this  country,  for  a certificate  of  his  character  while  he  lived 
here  ; and  this  was  not  only  granted,  but  a petition  Was  drawn 
up  for  his  pardon,  which  had  attached  to  it  a pretty  long  list  of 
respectable  names.  As  Dr.  Caldwell  was,  about  this  time,  the 
spring  of  1795,  going  on  to  Philadelphia  with  an  afflicted  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  the  petition  was  sent  by  him;  and  he  happened 
to  enter  the  city  on  the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  time  with 
the  prisoners.  The  Doctor,  as  his  family  have  informed  me,  al- 
ways thought  Husband  a--  little  headstrong  and  impetuous,  but 
believed  him  to  be  honest  in  his  intentions.  He  therefore  wish- 
ed to  have  him  pardoned ; and  got  his  old  friend  Doct.  Rush  to 
unite  with  him  in  the  petition.  The  two  senators  from  this  State, 
Martin  and  Bloodworth,  both  of  whom  probably  knew  him  when 
he  lived  here,  also  united  in  it ; and  he  was  pardoned : so  were 
the  other  prisoners ; but  Husband  died  at  a tavern  on  his  way 
home ; and  his  wife,  who  had  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  met  with 
him  there,  and  was  with  him  in  his  last  hours. 

*Since  the,  above  was  in  type  the  writer  has  been  informed  that  lie  had  been 
for  several  years  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislatures 
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The  issue  of  the  battle  on  the  Alamance,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  unfortunate^  and  in  some  respects  it  was  exceedingly 
so  : but  on  the  whole  it  was*perhaps  best  for  the  present  peace 
of  the  country,  and  ultimately  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  If  the 
Regulators  bad  been  victorious  it  would  have  brought  on  the 
province  the  whole  power  of  the  British  government,  before  the 
other  provinces  were  prepared  to  make  a common  cause  with 
it ; and  in  that  case,  the  cpnsequences  must  have  been  still  more 
unhappy.  It  eiiabled  th,e  governor,  naturally  ‘ imperious,  and 
now  elated  with  success,  to  traverse  the  region  of  the  disaffected* 
with  fire  and  sword ; the  country  was  ravaged,  and  a lafge  a- 
mount  of  property  destroyed  or  carried  away  as  plunder ; the 
inhabitants  were  disarmed  and  insulted;  and  the  province  was 
saddled  with  a debt  of  sixty  thousand  pounds;  but  the  (fountiy 
was  not  depopulated,  - for  all  that  hdd  been  killed  were  hardly 
missed ; the  people  were  not  subdued ; and  while  their  losses 
could  soon  be  repaired  by  industry  and  economy,  they  had 
learned  by  experience  an  important  lesson:  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  for.  which  people  can  be  well  prepared  without  some  ex- 
perience ;'and  this  wak  their  initiation  into  that  kiild  of  knowl- 
edge. They  learned  the  necessity  of  making ’adequate  prepara- 
tion, and  of  having  some  military  discipline;  for  although  all 
were  freeman,  it  appeared  that  if  every  one  was  left  to  « com- 
mand himself,’7  he  would  soon  have  to  run  away,  or,  could  not 
live  to  fight  another  day.  From  th,e  execution  which  was  done 
by  the  bravery  of  a few,  they  also  learned  their  9 wn  strength, 
or  saw  what  might  be  done  by  union  and  proper  discipline  ; nor 
would  they  have  been  defeated  again  by  the  same  troops  and 
on  die  same  ground,  notwithstanding  the  artillery.  It  is  true 
that  Ihe  battle'  of- the  Alamance, made  many  tbries,  a largfe  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  as  conscientious  and  good  men  as  any  in 
the  country ; and  some  of  them  were  men  of  property  and  in- 
fluence in  their  rfespettive  neighborhoods.  Being  honest  men, 
and-  having  escaped  an  ignominious  death  by  taking  a solemn 
oath  never  to  bear  arms  against  the  king,  but  to.  fight  for  him 
when  called  on,  they  never  could  bear  the  idea  of  violating  the 
obligation  which  had  been  thus  imposed  upon  them.  They  have 
therefore  lain  und^r  an  imputation  which  they  did  not  deserve*: 
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for  they  were  consistently  conscientious,  through  all  the  changes 
of  time  and  plkce,  until  their  death ; and  duririg  the  war  these 
were  generally  called  “ good  tories,”  because  they  never  burned 
houses,  nor  committed  depredations  on  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  influence  of  their  name  and  character,  however,  gave 
encouragement  to  a larger  number  of  most  unprincipled  and 
reckless  men,  who ’could  do  a groat  deal  in  a ba'd  cause,  but  little 
or  nothing  in  a good  one,  These  were  called  “ bad  tories,”  be- 
cause, having  nothing  to  lose,  being  regardless  of  character,  and 
under  no  restraints  of  conscience,  they  paicLno  respect  to  . age1  or 
sex,  law  or  reason ; and  deserved,  as  they  have  received,  the 
execrations  of  posterity.  Some  of  these  had  .probably  been  en- 
gaged in  the  ^Regulation  ; but  the  greater  part  had  not ; and  al- 
together, though  they  were  too  bad  to  die,  they  were  not  fit  to 
live  : or  as  the  poet  has  said,  they  were 

‘ ‘ a race, 

Able  to  bring  the  gibbet  in  disgrace.” 

But  while  a majority  of  the  Regulators  wffio  became  tories 
were  men  of  respectability  and  moral  worth,  and  while  a majo- 
rity of  those  who  actually  took  up  arms  against  the  government 
perhaps  did  become  tories,  it  was  not  so  with  all ; and  if  the 
battle  of  the  Alamance  made  many  tories,  it  also  made  many 
staunch  whig$,  Although  a large  proportion  of  the  men  in  Dr. 
Caldwell’s  congregations  were  not  only  Regulators,  but  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conflict ; yet  so. far  as  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  ascertain,  none  of  them  became  tories,  nor  is  it  known  that 
there  was  a single  tory  belonging  to  those  congregations  during 
the  war.  The  foflespies,  vthe  Gilmers,  the ' Forbises,  the  Mont- 
gomeries, and  rpany  others  wer6  men  whose  names  ought  not 
to  “ be  written  in  the  earth,”  or  excluded  from  the- enduring  re- 
cords of  time  ; nor,  will  they  be  forgotten  sOorvy  for  if  their  names 
were  never  to  appear  in  history  they  wpuld  live  in  the  traditions 
of  the  country  for  generations  to  come  ; yet  these  men  and  ma- 
ny others  who  might  be  named,  after  having  beep  with  the  fore- 
most in  the  Regulation  ‘battle,  were  the"  best  parfizan  officers, 
and  the  best  soldiers  that  the  cause  of  independence  had  in  this 
region,  if.not  in  the  State.  Daniel  Gillespie  was  a member  of 
the  convention  which  adopted  the  State  Constitution,  and  also 
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of  that  which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  afterwards 
represented  his  county  in  the  legislature,  and  was  appointed  to 
other  offices- of  importance  and  responsibility.  He  was  a Cap- 
tain during  the  Revolution,  and  was  a very  skilful  and  enter- 
prizing  officer.  His  older  brother,  John  Gillespie,  was  a Colo- 
nel during  the  war  ; nor  was  there  a more  resolute  man  in.  North 
Carolina  or  any  where  else  to  be  found  ; and  if  ever  it  could  be 
said  with  truth  of  any  man,  it  could  be  said  with  truth  of  Colo- 
nel John  Gillespie,  that  “he. never  knew  fear.57  Both  these 
brothers  were  in  the  battle  of  the  Alamance ; but  John  distin- 
guished himself  so  that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  governor. 
He  was  about  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ground, — I mean,  of 
those  who  were  'under  arms, — and  he  would  have  been  taken 
on  the  spot,  probably,  like  Capt.  Pugh,  had'  not  two  of  his  ac- 
quaintances who  had  rio  share  in  the  engagement,  taken  him, 
one  by  each  arm,  and  led  him  away.  Tryon,  having  learned 
his  name,  offered  a reward  for  his  apprehension,  and  sent  two 
or  three  men  in  pursuit  of  him,  who  overtook  him  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a mile  or  tw6  from  the  scene  of  action,  at  the  far  side 
of  a rye  field  which  he  had  just  passed ; but  not  suspecting,  from 
his  dress  and  appearance,  that  he  was  the  man  of  whom  they 
were  in  pursuit,  they  asked  him  if  he  knew  one  John  Gillespie. 
With  perfect  composure,  he  replied  that  he  did,  very  well ; and 
that  they  could  probably  overtake  him,  if  they  would  pursue  on, 
as  he  had  seen  him  passing  the  rye  field  only  a few  minutes  be- 
fore. With  that  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  went  off  at 
full  speed  ; but  he  changed  his  course  and  hastened  home  ; and 
them  taking  his  waggon  and  Servant  boy  he  set  off  for  the  moun- 
tains. When  Tryon  name  intg  the  neighborhood,  having  learn- 
ed where  he  had  gone,  he  sent  two  men  after  him  ; and  compel- 
led one  of  Gillespie’s  neighbors,  by  the  name  of  Reese  Porter, 
to  go  along  as  a pilot.  They  overtook  him  in  a place  called  the 
Hollows,  in  Surry  county  ; and  knowing  their  business  as  soon 
as  they  came  in  sight,  his  servant  requested  him  to  make  his  es- 
cape and  let  him  take  care  of  the  horses  in  the  best  way  he  could; 
but  he  said  that  he  never  had  run  from  man  - and  he  should  not 
do  it  then.  Being  well'  armed  with  a rifle,  pistols  &c.,  he  let 
them  come  within,  about  a hundred  yards;  and  told  theffi  not  to 
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advice  another  step,  or  he  would  kill  one  of  them  at  all  events. 
As  neither  of  them  felt  willing  to  die  just  then,  and  knowing  the 
determined  spirit  of  the  man,  they  remained  there ; and  after 
talking  for  some  time  at  that  distance,  they  left  him.  When  he 
learned  that  Tryonhad  left  this  part  of  the  country  he  returned 
home  5 and  when  Independence  was  declared  he  embarked  in 
the  cause  with  irrepressible  ardor.  ’Several  of  his  neighbors  re- 
tired to  the  mountains  as  he  did  and  remained  there  until  they 
could  return  with  safety ; but  never  surrendered;’  and  never 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  These  facts  the  writer  learned 
years  ago  from-  Regulators  and  their  cotemporaries,  who  had, 
in  part  at  least,  ^personal  knowledge  of  what  they  related ; and 
he  feels  no  doubt  of  their,  being  substantially  correct. 

If  Tryon’s  victory  oil  the  Alamance  caused  many  serious 
dud  respectable,  men  to  become  tories,  it  was  only  because  they 
feared  God,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  committing  per- 
jury ; for,  to- use  their  own  language,  “ this  would  be  giving 
themselves  to  the  devil  at  once  but  they  had  no  more  real  at- 
tachment to  the  government  by  which  they  had  heen  oppressed, 
nor  any  less  love  for  liberty,  than  before  and  were  led  wrong 
by  their  conscience  only  for  the  want  of  better  information.  In- 
proof  of  this  the  following  fact  may  be  mentioned  here,  though 
it  properly  belongs  to  a later  period.  When  the  crisis  of  Amer- 
ican freedom  arrived,  some  of  the  men  in  Dr.  Caldwell’s  con- 
gregations who,  although  they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
were  with  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  principle  and  fueling,  and 
wished  to  share  with  them  in  the  toils  and  dangers*as  well  as  the 
honors  of  the  contest ; but  could  not  at,  once  reconcile  such  a 
course  with  their  conscience,  in'  view  of  the  oath  which  they 
had  taken.  Under  these  circumstances  they  stated -their  difficul- 
ties to  the  Dr.;  and  soon  had  their  scruples  of  cqnscience  remov- 
ed. He  shewed,  them  that  the  oath  was  not  and  could  not  be 
binding;  for  besides  the  fact  that  the  oath  was  in  a measure 
forced,  having  been  taken  by  them  as  the  only  means  of  escap- 
ing the  gallows,  the  British  government  had  grossly ‘and  repeat- 
edly violated  our  chartered  rights  since  the  oath  was  taken ; 
and,  as  obligations  and  duties  in  such  cases  are  always  recipro- 
cal, if  'those  who  held  the  reins  of  government  and  to  whom 
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the  oath  was  taken,  instead  of  protecting  us  in  the  enjoyment 
of  our  rights  as  British  subjects,  which  they  were  bound  to  do, 
had  so  notoriously  violated  their  engagements  and  had  declared 
their  purpose  to  persist  in  this  violation,  we  were,  of  course,  re- 
leased from  our  obligation  to  obedience.  Moreover,  in  all  cases 
where  there  are  parties,  and  reciprocal  duties  to  be  performed, 
as  between  rulers  and  subjects,  when  one  party,  and  especially 
the  stronger  one,  fails,  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  other  to 
comply  ; therefore  both  must  lose  the  advantage  which  they  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  the  connexion,  which  henceforth  ceases  ; 
but  the  blaine,  if  there  be  any,  must  rest  on  the  party  which 
made  the  dissolution  necessary.  This  simple  course  of  reason- 
ing, expressed  in  his  peculiar  manner,  which  was  that  of  asking 
questions,  and  allowing  them  to  suggest  the  answer  themselves, 
was  satisfactory ; and  they  shewed  no  more  hesitancy,  or  want 
of  zeal  in  the  cause.  For  this  the  tory  party  abused  him  and 
charged  him  with  having  acted  the  part -of  a popish  priest  in  ab- 
solving men  from  their  oaths,  and  with  having  used  sophistry  to 
quiet  their  consciences ; but  he  claimed  no  right  or  power  of  ab- 
solution. lie  merely  gave  them  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  were  no  longer  bound  by  their  oath;  and,  judging  of  these 
reasons  for  themselves,  as  intelligent  men,  they  were  satisfied ; 
but  if  there  was- any  sophistry,  it  was  just  the  sophistry  by  which 
the  whole  cause  of  Independence  was  sustained  ; for  the  lead- 
ing men,  hot  only  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  most  of  the  other 
colonies,  had  repeatedly  taken  the  saihe  or  a similar  oath,  and 
justified  their  conduct  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  battle  of  the  Alamance  was  followed  by  a temporary 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  payment  of  the  taxes  was  concerned  ; but  it  did  not  sup- 
press the  spirit  of  freedom,  nor  prevent  them  from  resisting 
what  was  considered  oppressive  or  felt  to  be  irksome  in  other 
ways.  When  Guilford  county  was  formed,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  a few  months  before'  the  battle,  it  was  by  the  same  act  of 
assembly  erected  into  a parish,  by  the  name  of  Unity  parish  ; 
and  the  people  were  required  to  elect  twelve  vestrymen  and  two 
churchwardens,  who  were  empowered  to  levy  taxes,  build 
churches,  employ  ministers  to  preach,  and  to  do  all  that  the 
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laws  of  the  province  required  for  the  full  establishment  of  the 
church  of  England  in  this  county  as  it  had  been  established  in 
all  the  other  counties;  but  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  a house  of  worship  was  ever  built  or  a minister  settled 
here,  or  that  the  people  of  Guilford  county  ever  paid  a parish 
tax  after  it  was  organized  as  a county.  if  reports-  be  true,  they 
elected  Presbyterians  for  vestrymen,  which  was  equivalent  to 
saying  that  they  had  no  use  for  such  an  establishment ; and  the 
act  remained  in  force  only  about  two  years ; for  the  assembly 
which  met  at  Newbern,  Jan.  25th,  1773,  passed  an.  act  to  dis- 
sovle  the  vestry  of  Unity  parish  in  Guilford  county , of  which 
the  following  is  a copy  : 

“ Whereas,  by  an  act  of  assembly  passed  in  Newbern  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
the  freeholders  within  the  several  parishes  therein  mentioned 
were  empowered  to  elect  vestries  for  their  respective  parishes  ; 
and  whereas  undue  measures  were  made  use  of  in  the  late  elec- 
tion of  vestrymen  in  the  parish  of  Unity  in  Guilford  county : 

“Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  governor , council , ane(  assem- 
bly,, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same , That  the  said  vestry  of 
Unity  parish  be  hereby  dissolved  and  set  aside,  as  if  never  elec- 
ted ; and  that  any  tax  that  is  laid  by  the  vestry  aforesaid  on  the 
taxable  persons  of  the  said  parish,  shall  not  be  chargeable  upon 
the  said  taxables,  or  be  deemed , taken , or  collected ,by  thd  sher- 
iff, or  any  other  person  whatsoever.75 

The  people  of  other  counties,  and  particularly  of  Rowan,  while 
Guilford  was  a part  of  it,  had  adopted  the  practice  of  electing 
vestrymen  who  would  not  serve,  or  who  would  evade  the  laws 
and  levy  up  parish  taxes ; but  towards  the  close  of  Gov.  Dobbs’ 
administration,  the  few  members  of  the  established  church  who 
lived  in  that  county  petitioned  the  governor,  council,  and  assem- 
bly, to  interpose  their  authority ; and  an  act  was  passed,  as  we 
have  seen,  subjecting  any  man  who  was  elected,  and  refused  to 
serve,  as  a vestrymen,  to  a fine  of  three  pounds.  The  petitioners 
complained,  “ That  his  majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects 
in  this  county,  who  adhere  to  the  liturgy  and  profess  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  have  not 
the  privileges  and  advantages  which  the  ru brick  and  canons  of 
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the  church  allow  and  enjoin  on  all  its  members.  That  the  acts 
of  assembly  calculated  to  forming  a regular  vestry  in  all  the 
counties  have  never  in  this  county  produced  their  happy  fruits. 
That  the  county  of  Rowan,  above  all  counties  in  the  province, 
lies  under  great  disadvantages,  as  her  inhabitants  are  composed 
almost  of  all  nations  of  Europe  ; and  instead  of  uniformity  in 
doctrine  and  worship  they  have  a medley  of  most  of  the  religious 
tenets  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the  world ; who  from  dread 
of  submitting  to  the  national  church,  should  a lawful  vestry  be 
established,  eleet  such  of  their  oivn  community  as  evade  the 
acts  of  assembly  and  refuse  the  oath , whence  we  can  never  ex- 
pect the  regular  enlivening  beams  of  the  holy  gospel  to  shine 
upon  us.”  This  notable  petition  had  only  thirty -four  subscri- 
bers, six  of  whom  made  their  marks,  and  some  of  the  other  sig- 
natures were  hardly  legible..  Williamson,  who  is  my  authority 
here,  says,  « when  thirty -four  such  persons  could  propose  that 
six  or  seven  hundred  (more  likely  there  were  as  many  thous- 
ands) should  be  taxed  for  their  accommodation,  they  certainly 
had  need  of  the  gospel  that  teaches  humility.”  Whether  this 
practice  of  resisting  or  evading  the  parish  laws  was  continued 
until  the  Revolution,  is  not  known  to  the  writer;  but  from  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  from  the  spirit  which  they  mani- 
fested on  all  occasions  where  their  liberties  were  at  stake,  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  if  they  submitted  in  this  case  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  was  from  dire  necessity. 

As  soon  as  Tryon  returned  to  Newbern,  from  his  expedition 
against  the  Regulators,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  New 
York,  he  took  shipping  for  that  province ; and  was  succeeded 
here  by  Josiah  Martin,  who  commenced  his  administration  un- 
der auspices  rather  favorable  than  otherwise  ; and  his  personal 
and  official  conduct  at  first,  together  with  some  concurring  cir- 
cumstances in  the  province,  were  calculated  to  render  him  po- 
pular. Not  only  the  number  and  respectability  of  the  Regula- 
tors, but  the  spirit  which  they  had  manifested  in  their  late  con- 
flict with  Tryon,  had  commanded  some  respect  from  the  govern- 
ment ; and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Martin  was  to  denounce  the 
frauds  and  extortions  of  the  officeholders  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  late  disturbance's;  He  was  mild  and  conciliatory 
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in  his  manners  ; and  a report  had  been  circulated  among  the 
Regulators  that  their  complaints  had  reached  the  throne  and  that 
the  removal  of  Tryon  was  a mark  of  the-  royal  displeasure. — 
These  things  were  all  favorable  ; but  he  soon  got  into  difficulties 
that  were  inextricable.  His  condemnation  of  his  predecessor’s 
profligacy  and  extortion,'  in  which  he  had  been  supported  for 
five  or  six  yeajs,  chiefly  by  the  lower  part  of  the  province,  which 
would  be  insufferable,  even  at  the  present  day,  though  a mark 
of  his  wisdom,  provoked  the  hostility  of  Tryon’s.  friends.  Then 
he  got  into  contests  with  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  but  par- 
ticularly with  the  lower  house,  about  the  taxes,  the  court  law,  the 
running  of  the  boundary  line  between  this  province  and  South 
Carolina,  and  almost  every  thing  of  most  importance  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  people ;*  and  these  contests  continued  with  in- 
creasing warmth  and  asperity  until  the  province  renounced  its 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 

The  year  1772  was  spent  by  governor  Martin  in  visiting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ; and  among  others  he  paid  a visit  to 
Guilford  county.  One  object  which  he  had  in  view  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Regulators  ; and  he 
was  to  some  extent  successful.  Tryon  was  haughty,  choleric, 
and  absolute*  With  high  notions  of  his  prerogative  as  gover- 
nor, he  was  determined  to  rule  ; and  seemed  to  think  as  the  po- 
et has 'said, 

a prince  that  would  reclaim 

Rebels,  by  yielding , is  like  him,  or  worse, 

Who  saddled  his  own  back  to  shame  his  horse. 

But  Martin  took  the  opposite  course  ; and  as  he  was  condescen- 
ding and  familiar  in  his  manners,  the  people  thought  him  “a 
mighty  clever,  genteel  man.”  Among  others,  it  is  said,  he  vis- 
ited Col.  William  Field,  and  his  two  brothers  Jeremiah  and  Rob- 
ert. They  were  men  of  property,  standing  and  influence  invso- 
ciety  ; and  to  secure  them  was  an  important  object ; for  which- 
ever way  they  went,  many  others  would  go  with  them.  If  re- 
reports be  true,  it  was  by  his  influence  that  they  were  secured 
to  the  British  service  ;*  for  otherwise  they  would  have  tried  to 
remain  neutral ; or  if  not  neutral,  comparatively  inactive ; but 
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as  William  was  the  more  influential  one  of  the  two,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a Colonel  in  the  army.*  William  and  Jeremiah  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  king  during  the  war;  and  were  ta- 
ken with  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  His  lordship  having  then 
given  them  their  choice,  either  to  return  home  or  go  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  provision  would  be  made  for  them,  they  chose  to 
return  ; but  after  peace  was  concluded  they  suffered  their  pro- 
perty to  be  all  confiscated  and  sold,  in  1785,  rather  than  violate 
their  oath,  or  renounce  their  allegiance  to  king  George.  Jere- 
miah used  frequently  to  say  in  conversation  that  having  fought 
twice,  once  for  his  country  and  once  for  his  king,  and  having 
been  whipped  both  times,  he  would  fight  no  more  ; but  general- 
ly added  that,  if  war  were  to  arise  again  between  England  and 
America,  though  he  would  not  fight  at  his  age,  he  would  be  on 
the  side  of  the  king,  because  he  had  taken  a solemn  oath  to  be 
faithful  to  him  while  he  lived  ; but  he  would  tell  all  his  sons  to 
fight  for  their  country.  Many  others  took  the  same  course  ; 
and,  although  they  were  manifestly  wrong,  it  was  for  the  want 
of  better  information  ; but  they  were  respected  while  they  lived 
for  their  integrity,  their  Christian  deportment,  and  their  many 
good  qualities  as  men  and  as  citizens;  and  their  descendants 

*Just  before  the  battle  of  Moore’s  Creek,  iu  the  spring  of  1776,  William 
Field  collected  a small  body  of  men  and  started  for  the  Scotch  (tamp,  then, 
as  he  supposed,  in  or  about  Cross  Creek  ; and  in  his  party  was  a youth,  17  or 
18  years  of  ace,  by  the  name  of  John  Cavin,  who,  having  been  left  a poor 
orphan  boy,  wa*  raised  among  the  Quakers  of  New  Garden,  and  was  now  led 
away  by  the  influence  of  Field.  They  had  not  gone  far  until  they  heard  of 
the  defeat  of  their  party ; and  while  Field,  with  a few  others,  went  onto 
join  the  British  at  Wilmington,  Cavin  returned  home;  but  feeling  perhaps 
that  he  had  not  done  exactly  right,  and  being  afraid  of  the  whigs,  he  remain- 
ed for  a few  days  concealed  ; for  he  thought  if  they  should  find  him  and 
know  what  he  had  done,  they  would  make  sad  work  with  him.  At  length, 
however,  he  ventured  out  ; but  had  not  gone  fir  from  the  house  when  a squad 
of  them  came  riding  up;  and,  although  they  were  strangers  to  him  personal- 
ly, he  knew  them  to  be  whigs  from  their  having  deer  tails  stuck  in  their  hats 
as  badges  of  distinction.  Having  very  soon  asked  him,  among  other  things, 
where  lie  was  going,  vvith  promptness,  though  with  some  trepidation,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  hunting  a broom  stick,  for  he  wanted  to  make  a broom  and 
and  sweep  all  the  d — n’d  tories  out  of  the  country.  With  that  they  left  him, 
thinking  probably  that  he  had  no  more  sense  than  he  ought  to  have,  whatever 
they  might  have  thought  of  his  honesty;  hut  as  soon  "as  Independence  was 
declared,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  tor  a year  At  the  expiiation  of  that  term 
he  returned  to  visit  his  friends;  but  immediately  enlisted  again,  and  served 
during  the  war.  When  pe,ace  was  concluded  he  returned  with  two  honorable 
scars ; and  soon  after  married  and  removed  to  the  west. 
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are  to  this  day  estimated  very  differently  from  the  descendants 
of  those  who  were  of  an  opposite  character. 

Soon  after  Martin  commenced  his  administration,  the  veil  of 
oblivion  was,  at  his  recommendation,  thrown  over  all  the  past 
disturbances,  and  over  all  the  distinctions  and  animosities  to 
which  they  had  given  rise,  by  an  act  of  assembly,  passed  with 
much  unanimity,  granting  a general  pardon  to  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  making  provision  for  the 
prevention  of  lawsuits  and  vexatious  prosecutions ; and  so  far 
all  was  promising ; but  the  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  alrea- 
dy noticed,  would  soon  have  rendered  his  situation  as  unpleas- 
ant as  that  of  his  predecessor  had  been.  The  people,  however, 
if  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  their  internal  grievances  or  causes 
of  complaint,  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  great  source  from 
which  they  proceeded ; for  while  they  remained  subject  to  the 
British  government,  as  was  becoming  manifest  from  the  spirit 
and  measures  of  that  government,  they  must  be  burdened  with 
an  unknown  amount  of  arbitrary  taxation,  and  harassed  by  a 
rapacious  set  of  officers,  over  whose  appointment  they  had  no 
control,  and  whose  only  security  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
was  the  royal  favor.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution  ; for  it  is  supposed  that  all  are  acquainted  with  them; 
but  it  was  an  event  of  such  transcendent  magnitude,  involved 
so  many  interests  of  vital  importance,  and  was  beset  by  diffi- 
culties so  great  that  it  required  the  counsels  and  co-operation  of 
all  classes  of  the  community ; and  all  who  were  friends  to  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  interests  of  pure  religion  were  drawn  to- 
gether and  united  in  a common,  determined  and  persevering  ef- 
fort for  Independence. 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  are  essentially  the  same,  or  at  least 
are  inseparable  ; and  in  our  case  at  the  period  to  which  we  re- 
fer, both  were  at  stake.  Our  civil  rights,  if  not  entirely  taken 
away,  were  partially  gone  ; and  principles  had  been  asserted  by 
the  British  parliament,  and  carried  out  to  some  extent,  which, 
in  a little  time,  would  not  have  left  us  even  the  name  of  liberty. 
The  church  of  England  was  already  established  in  this  and  some 
other  colonies ; and  it  was  believed  that  a settled  purpose  had 
been  formed  in  the  mother  country,  to  make  its  establishment 
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co-extensive  with  the  British  possessions  in  America.  When 
therefore  all  that  was  most  dear  and  valuable  was  at  stake,  no 
wonder  that  those  who  loved  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, or  who  valued  their  rights,  as  men  and  as  Christians,  should 
exert  whatever  influence  they  had,  to  obtain  a redress  of  their 
present  grievances,  and  to  secure  themselves  against  a power 
which  had  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Regulators,  seems  to  have  had  no 
effect  towards  bringing  the  mass  of  riie  people  into  subjection ; 
for  if  they  were  in  some  respects  unprepared,  and  wholly  unable 
to  contend  with  the  gigantic  power  of  Great  Britain,  they  un- 
derstood their  rights -too  well,  and  valued  their  liberties  too 
highly,  to  be  patient  under  oppression.  The  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction, so  far  from  being  removed,  were  receiving  daiiy  aggra- 
vations, from  the  unjust  and  tyrannical  measures  of  the  mother 
country ; and  the  spirit  of  resistance,  instead  of  being  crushed  or 
overawed,  was  daily  acquiring  greater  vigor,  and  pervading  all 
the  departments  of  society.  Except  along  the  sea  board  or  near 
the  seat  of  the  colonial  government,  the  people  of  North  Caroli- 
na would  hardly  have  known  that  there  was  such  a thing  as 
government  in  the  country,  but  for  its  oppressions ; and  being 
strangers  to  the  influence  of  time-hallowed  institutions,  as  well 
as  to  the  pomp  and  parade  of  royality,  even  in  their  mimic  forms, 
they  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  reigned  in  the  na- 
tive wilds  of  their  country,  and  seemed  to  animate  the  living  or- 
ders of  creation  around  them.  While  intelligence  was  eagerly 
sought,  every  accession  to  their  knowledge  in  relation  to  their 
rights  and  their  grievances,  only  created  a desire  for  more ; and 
when  obtained,  it  was  treasured  up,  not  only  for  reflection  but 
for  conversation  wherever  they  met.  There  were  no  newspa- 
pers circulating  among  the  people  then  as  at  present;  but  what 
was  done  by  the  legislature  of  one  province  being  immediately 
communicated  to  that  of  every  other,  and  to  the  continental 
congress,  when  it  was  formed,  they  obtained  a knowledge  of 
public  affairs  from  their  representatives,  and  in  other  ways. — 
Those  who  were  able  procured  pamphlets  and  papers  for  circu- 
lation ; and  men  of  intelligence  either  took  it  upon  themselves 
or  were  sent  by  some  official  body  to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
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country  and  inform  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  the  approach- 
ing contest; — so  that  the  people  then  appear  not  only  to  have 
been  familiar  with  the  names,  but  to  have  known  as  much  a- 
bout  the  character,  principles  and  employment  of  all  the  princi- 
pal men  in  England  connected  with  the  government,  the  Bed- 
ford Ministry,  Lord  North,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox, 
and  others,  as  those  of  the  same  class  at  the  present  day  know 
about  the  men  who  administer  their  own  government.  The 
different  acts  of  Parliament  as  they  were  passed  in  succession, 
such  as  the  restriction  x>n  the  fisheries,  the  shutting  up  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  the  quartering  of  soldiers  on  the  people  here  in  time 
of  peace,  the  stopping  of  legislation  in  New  York,  the  attempts, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  to  tax  the  colonies  in  other 
forms  and  under  various  pretexts,  the  recall  or  modification  of 
the  colonial  charters,  &c.,  were  all  discussed  at  their  firesides, 
their  log-rollings,  or  wherever  they  met ; and  thus  they  were 
preparing  to  assert  their  independence  and  to  maintain  their 
rights. 

But,  probably,  no  revolution  in  government  was  ever  made, 
in  any  age  or  country,  in  which  religion  or  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion had  not  an  important  influence,  directly  or  indirectly  ; and 
in  that  which  we  are  now  considering  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel had  an  essential  influence  ; for,  if  they  had  been  generally 
opposed  to  a revolution  or  change  of  the  government,  it  could 
not  have  been  effected.  The  church  establishment  seems  to 
have  had  but  few  friends ; for,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  an  ef- 
fort was  made  for  its  preservation,  and  not  a tear  was  shed  for 
its  downfall.  An  established  religion,  or  a religion  upheld  by 
the  civil  power,  has  generally  been  an  appendage  to  monarchy, 
and  is  perhaps  necessary  to  its  support  ; but  the  two  have,  in 
most  cases,  been  so  connected  that  the  one  could  not  be  overturn- 
ed without  the  other.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  as  in  Virginia, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  retain  the  church  establishment ; but 
■it  was  obliged  to  go  down  with  the  power  by  which  it  had  been 
supported.  The  measures  of  the  British  government  had  be- 
come so  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ; and  its  claims  were  so  arro- 
gant, unfounded  and  extensive,  that  most  of  the  Christian  de- 
nominations in  the  country,  finding  all  their  most  valuable 
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rights,  as  men  and  as  Christians,  either  taken  away,  or  in  dan- 
ger, united  in  the  common  effort  to  gain  their  Independence  ; 
and  in  this,  among  some  of  the  denominations,  they  were  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  their  ministers.  Ramsay,  who  is 
one  of  our  best  historians,  says,  “ Most  of  the  Episcopal  minis- 
ters, of  the  northern  provinces,  were  pensioners  on  the  bounty 
of  the  British  government.  The  greatest  part  of  their  clergy, 
and  many  of  their  laity,  in  those  provinces,  were  therefore  dis- 
posed to  support  a connexion  with  Great  Britain.”  But  in  the 
southern  provinces,  he  tells  us,  it  was  different ; or  there  were 
more  exceptions  among  their  clergy  in  favor  of  Independence, 
because  here  they  were  not  so  dependent  on  the  British  crown. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  established 
church,  with  very  few  exceptions,  left  the  country  ; but  the  peo- 
ple, or  a large^>orlion  of  them,  who  were  attached  to  that  as  an 
Episcopal  church,  engaged  heartily  in  the  cause  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

“ The  Quakers,  with  a few  exceptions,  were  averse  to  Inde- 
pendence. In  Pennsylvania  they  were  numerous;  and  had 
power  in  their  hands.  Revolutions  in  government  are  rarely 
patronized  by  any  body  of  men,  who  foresee  that  a diminution 
of  their  own  influence  is  likely  to  result  from  the  change.  Qua- 
kers, from  religious  principles,  were  averse  to  war;  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  friendly  to  a revolution  which  could  be  effected 
only  by  the  sword.”  The  Quakers  are  as  much  opposed  to 
church  establishments  and  as  warm  friends  to  liberty  as  any 
other  class  of  people  ; and  in  North  Carolina  they  had  given 
sufficient  proof  of  both  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony ; 
but  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  above  extract,  they  preferred 
submission  to  the  established  government,  unjust  and  oppressive 
as  it  was,  to  the  bloodshed  and  calamities  of  war.  “ The  Irish 
in  America,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  were  attached  to  Inde- 
pendence. They  had  fled  from  oppression  in  their  native  coun- 
try ; and  could  not  brook  the  idea  that  it  should  follow  them. 
Their  natural  prepossessions  in  favor  of  liberty  were  strengthened 
by  their  religious  opinions.  They  were  generally  Presbyterians; 
and  people  of  that  denomination,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  ex- 
plained, were  mostly  whigs.”  Again.  “The  Presbyterians  and 
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Independents  were,  almost  universally,  attached  to  the  measures 
of  congress.  Their  religious  societies  are  governed  on  a repub- 
lican plan.  From  Independence  they  had  much  to  hope  ; but 
from  Great  Britain,  if  finally  successful,  they  had  reason  to  fear 
tire  establishment  of  a church  heirarchy.”  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  from  north  to  south  advocated  independence;  and  on 
the  most  liberal  principles,  wishing  all  to  be  placed  on  an  equal- 
ity, both  as  to  their  civil  and  their  religious  rights.  In  North 
Carolina,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  and 
more  influential  than  those  of  any  other  denomination  at  that 
time,- they  took  a great  deal  of  pains  to  make  the  people  acquain- 
ted with  their  rights ; with  the  oppressions  which  they  were  en- 
during, and  with  their  duty  in  view  of  the  approaching  crisis  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  every  means  was  employed  and  every  oppor- 
tunity was  improved,  such  as  conversation  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, instruction  from  the  pulpit,  and  expressions  of  their  views 
and  sentiments  in  various  forms  in  the  judicatories  of  the  church, 
which  were  circulated  or  read  in  their  congregations. 

Matters  of  this  kind,  or  notices  of  individual  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  excluded  as  they  are  from  a direct  agency  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country,  might  not  comport  with  the  design  of  gen- 
eral history  ; but  in  the  life  of  one  who  was  prominent  and  influ- 
ential in  his  sphere,  they  cannot  be  deemed  out  of  place.  What- 
ever may  be  said  or  thought,  in  ordinary  times,  about  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  politics  into  the  pulpit,  no  man  of  enlight- 
ened views  and  patriotic  feelings  could  object  to  it  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, when  liberty  and  every  thing  valuable  was  at  stake. 
The  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  confessedly  great  every  where  and 
at  all  times  ; nor  should  it  ever  be  desecrated,  or  perverted  from 
its  legitimate  and  proper  use  ; but  if  those  who  occupy  it  are 
never  to  lift  up  their  voice  against  corruption  in  high  places,  or 
against  the  iniquity  and  oppression  of  rulers,  they  must  be  un- 
faithful to  their  high  trust ; 'for  they  must  then  neglect  a part  of 
the  counsel  of  God  and  swerve  from  the  example  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  who  were  required  to  denounce,  with  fideli- 
ty and  fearlessness,  the  bribery  and  corruption,  the  haughtiness 
and  oppression  of  kings  and  rulers.  With  the  common  course 
of  politics,  or  with  political  measures  which  relate  merely  to  the 
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prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  country,  ministers  should 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  pulpit. ; nor  out  of  it,  in  any  way  that 
would  lessen  their  ministerial  influence  ; but  measures  of  gov- 
ernment that  proceed  from  a want  of  moral  principle,  that  are 
fraught  with  injustice  and  corruption,  or  that  tend  to  oppression 
and  threaten  the  subversion  of  human  liberty,  are  as  legitimate 
objects  of  denunciation  and  warning  from  the  pulpit  as  any 
thing  else.  If  truth  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  purity  and  the  or- 
dinances of  the  church  kept  from  profanation,  the  liberties  of 
the  people  must  be  preserved  ; for  when  man  undertakes  to  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  conscience  in  others,  he  must  exer- 
cise a power  equally  extensive  in  other  things:  and  if  corrup- 
tion should  ever  become  so  extended  in  this  country,  and  the  iron 
sceptre  of  rising  despotism  be  so  firmly  grasped  by  those  in  au- 
thority, as  to  overturn  or  menace  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
eyes  of  every  patriot  in  the  land  would  be  again  most  anxiously 
and  imploringly  turned,  as  they  were  in  bygone  days,  to  those 
who  minister  at  the  altar. 

After  the  difficulties  became  serious,  and  especially  after  the 
meeting  of  the  continental  congress,  Dr.  Caldwell  often  preached 
on  the  subject  of  the  existing  difficulties  between  England  and 
the  American  colonies ; and  although  he  was  a great  lover  of 
peace,  and  would  make  any  reasonable  sacrifices  to  maintain  it, 
yet  when  fundamental  principles  or  important  interests  were  at 
stake,  and  he  sa  w any  prospect  of  success,  he  was  decided,  firm 
and  persevering.  Hardly  a Sabbath  passed  in  which  he  did  not 
allude  to  the  subject  in  some  way  or  other;  and  while  he  de- 
nounced, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  corruptions  and  oppressions 
of  the  existing  government,  he  exhorted  his  hearers,  with  equal 
energy  and  zeal,  to  value  their  liberties  above  every  thing  else, 
and  to  stand  up  manfully  in  their  defence ; but  although  he 
preached  so  much  on  this  subject,  and  at  that  period  generally 
w’rote  his  sermons,  only  one  remains,  and  that  is  somewhat  mu- 
tilated. IIow  it  escaped  when  the  rest  of  his  papers  and  his 
books  were  burned,  is  not  known  ; but  either  it  must  have  been 
in  some  corner  of  the  house  where  they  did  not  find  it,  or  it  was 
dropt  by  the  way,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion,  when  carrying  it 
out  to  the  fire,  so  that  it  was  trodden  in  the  dust  and  left  unno 
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ticed;  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript,  the 
conclusion  would  be  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  it  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  rest.  When  the  writer  came  into  this  county  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  old  people  who  were  then  living  in  his 
congregations  and  who  well  remembered  those  times,  mentioned 
a number  of  other  texts  on  which  they  had  heard  him  preach 
in  relation  to  the  pending  contest ; and  they  said  that  the  sermon 
which  has  been  preserved  and  which  is  inserted  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  was  by  no  means  the  best.  It  seems  to  have  been 
one  with  which  he  had  taken  no  pains  whatever  ; or  it  was  one 
of  what  may  be  called  his  every  day  sermons ; but  it  shews  his 
high-toned  feelings  of  patriotism  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
could  make  a common  text  bear  upon  such  an  uncommon  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  in  that  elegance  of  style  in  which  some  men  of 
more  leisure  and  under  more  favorable  circumstances  would 
write,  or  in  which  he  himself  would  have  written  had  he  intend- 
ed it  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  ear  of  the  public  ; but  the 
wonder  is  how  he  could  find  time  to  write  at  all ; and  although 
it  was  evidently  written  in  haste,  under  a pressure  of  other  bu- 
siness, and  without  any  thought  of  its  ever  coming  before  the 
public  in  this  form,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  it  just  as  he  left  it, 
with  some  mere  verbal  corrections,  and  the  addition  of  a few 
sentences  to  keep  up  the  connexion  in  one  or  two  places  where 
the  manuscript  was  mutilated.  It  is  here  published  partly  be- 
cause it  is  worth  reading  any  where,  and  partly  because  it  is  a 
relick  of  those  times  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  every  one  will 
be  glad  to  see.  From  the  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  very  shortly  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  while  that  matter  was  under  discussion  in  congress, 
probably  in  May  or  June;  and  this  gives  it  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional interest. 

Most  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  Union  pursued  a similar  course  ; and  with  very 
gratifying  success ; for  wherever  a minister  of  that  denomina- 
tion was  settled,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  peo- 
ple around  him  were  whigs,  almost  to  a man.  Some  two  or 
three  able  and  popular  men,  of  whom  Dr.  McWhorter  was  one, 
were  also  sent  out  from  the  north  to  travel  over  the  southern 
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States,  and  particularly  among  the  Presbyterian  population,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  them  on  the  subject  of  the  pending 
contest  and  of  engaging  them  in  the  cause  of  Independence.  In 
the  Orange  Presbytery  there  was  perhaps  one, and  only  one  mem- 
ber, who  remained  neutral  for  a while,  merely  from  an  excess 
of  caution , which  is  said  to  have  been  a prominent  trait  in  his 
character;  but  he  soon  came  out  on  the  side  of  liberty.  So  far 
as  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  there  were  in  the  Scotch  settle- 
ments at  that  time  only  one  or  two  Presbyterian  ministers;  and 
of  these  the  Rev.  Colin  MTver  has  given  me  the  following  ac- 
count: “The  Rev.  James  Campbell  was  a whig.  In  proof  of 
this  fact,  a grandson  of  his,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  resides 
in  this  place,  informs  me,  that,  in  making  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, he  manifested  his  displeasure  against  his  eldest  son,  by 
bequeathing  much  more  of  his  property  to  his  younger  sons 
than  to  him ; — because  they  were  whigs  and  he  was  a tory. — 
The  next  Presbyterian  minister,  settling  in  these  parts,  of  whom 
I can  learn  any  thing,  was  the  Rev.  John  McLeod.  He  came 
directly  to  this  country  from  Scotland,  in  the  year  1770.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a large  number  of  families,  who  migrated 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  who,  on  their  arrival  in  N. 
Carolina,  settled  chiefly  in  Cumberland  county ; and  formed 
themselves  into  several  congregations,  of  which  he  took  the  pas- 
toral charge.  I think  it  probable  that  he  was  the  original  foun- 
der of  the  congregations  now  known  as  the  congregation  of  the 
Bluff,  and  the  congregation  of  Barbeque  ; for  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  pastor  of  those  churches.  He  possessed  very  popular 
talents,  and  was  considered  as  a man  of  solid  worth  and  emi- 
nent piety.  It  is  probable  that  his  political  sentiments  were  the 
reverse  of  those  of  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  McLeod  continued  to 
preach  in  this  neighbohood  from  the  year  1770  until  the  com- 
mencement of  those  disturbances  which  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  and  which  took  place  in  1773.  About  this  time 
he  left  America,  with  a view  of  returning  to  his  native  country ; 
and  having  never  since  been  heard  of,  it  is  believed  that  he  per- 
ished on  the  high  seas.”  Mr.  McLeod  never  had  any  connex- 
tion  with  the  Orange  Presbytery  ; but  Mr.  Campbell,  or  one  of 
the  same  name,  had  for  8 or  10  years. 
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While  a number  of  the  Scotch  were  as  good  whigs  as  any  in 
the  country,  the  majority  of  them,  although  they  had  sacrificed 
much  to  liberty  in  their  own  country,  supported  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  in  America.  For  this  many  reasons  have  been 
assigned  ; but  the  most  cogent  were  such  as  the  following  : The 
older  part  of  them  had  felt  the  effects  of  British  power  so  much 
in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  particularly  at  and  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  that  they  dreaded  to  encounter  that  power  again;  their 
nation  had  for  some  time  previous  shared,  as  they  thought,  quite 
liberally  in  the  royal  favor  for  which,  with  their  characteristic 
generosity  and  sense  of  gratitude,  they  felt  themselves  under  ob- 
ligations on  that  account,  though  personally  beyond  its  reach ; 
and  then  all  their  chieftains,  or  prominent  and  influential  men 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George  before  they 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  A venerable  and  excellent  old  man  who 
had  borne  a pretty  high  commission  in  the  British  service  dur- 
ing the  war,  remarked  in  presence  of  the  writer,  some  years  ago, 
that  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England,  when  in 
London,  about  to  take  shipping  for  America  ; and  he  felt  him- 
self bound  by  that  oath.  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  one  which, 
a conscientious  people,  like  the  Scotch,  especially  when  left  with- 
out proper  instruction  as  most  of  them  were  at  that  time,  can- 
not be  easily  induced  to  violate  ; and  their  course  in  this  matter, 
though  evidently  wrong,  as  all  the  better  part  of  them  were  rea- 
dy to  acknowlodge  afterwards,  was  creditable  to  them  as  a Chris- 
tian people. 

The  Germans  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  numerous  in  this 
State,  labored  under  great  disadvantages.  They  had  but  few 
preachers  ; and  if  my  information  be  correct,  some  of  them 
were  not  calculated  to  enlighten  the  people,  or  to  elevate  their 
character.  The  older  and  more  influential  part  of  them  hardly 
knew  a word  of  English  ; and  of  course  could  not  so  well  un- 
derstand the  merits  of  the  controversy  ; but  so  far  as  they  did 
understand  it,  they  were  sound  whigs  and  good  soldiers.  The 
same  or  a similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  others.  In 
fact  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  back  country,  for  some  time, 
neither  knew  nor  cared  much  about  certain  things  which  were 
Regarded  by  statesmen  and  men  of  intelligence  as  matters  of  vi- 
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tal  importance  ;*  but  their  patriotism  and  their  attachment  to 
the  great  principles,  in  defence  of  which  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence was  waged,  kept  pace  with  their  information. 

The  views  entertained  and  expressed  publicly  by  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  that  day  were  iiberal  and  patriotic.  The  sy- 
nod of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  met  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  May  17th,  1775,  wrote  a pastoral  letter  to  the 
churches  and  people  under  their  care,  in  which,  after  recom- 
mending that  they  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, king  George,  as  well  as  to  the  revolution  principles  by 
which  he  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  ; and  that  they  would 
especially  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  tend  to  preserve  the 
union  which  then  subsisted  through  all  the  colonies,  they  use 
the  following  language  : “In  particular,  as  the  continental  con- 
gress, now  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  consists  of  delegates  chosen 
in  the  most  free  and  unbiassed  manner,  by  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, let  them  not  only  be  treated  with  respect,  and  encouraged 
in  their  difficult  service — not  only  let  your  prayers  be  offered 
up  to  God  for  his  direction  in  their  proceedings — dmt  adhere 
firmly  to  their  resolutions ; and  let  it  be  seen  that  they  are 


*The  following  extract  of  a letter,  received  some  time  ago,  from  an  old 
gentleman,  who,  from  his  intelligence  and  great  respectability,  is  considered 
perfectly  good  authority,  and  especially  as  he  had  Jived  all  his  lite  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  incident  occurred,  furnishes  an  amusing  illustration 
of  the  above  statement.  It  refers  to  the  time  when  the  excitement  began  to 
prevail  about  the  duty  on  tea;  and  when  the  patriotic  ladies  in  our  sea  port 
towns  were  forming  anti-tea  associations. — He  «ays,  “ I will  now  give  you 
an  anecdote  which  I have  often  heard  repeated  with  great  humor  by  the  good 
old  mothers  of  that  day.  Mr.  B.,  who  was  afterwards  a military  officer  of 
high  rank  during  the  war,  then  kept  a country  store  ; and  in  one  of  his  trips 
to  Philadelphia  for  goods,  he  purchased  a pound  of  tea,  as  a matter  of  curiosity. 
When  it  arrived,  a gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  neighborhood,  happened 
to  be  at  his  house ; and,  on  his  accepting  an  invitation  to  stay  for  dinner,  Mr. 
B.  whispered  to  his  wife  to  let  them  have  some  of  their  new  tea  for  dinner.— 
She  boiled  a ham  of  bacon  ; and  put  in  a part  of  the  tea  with  it.  She  boiled 
and  boiled  ; but  could  not  get  it  done,  or  in  a condition  fit  to  eat.  The  tea 
was  spoiled;  Mrs.  B.  was  mortified;  and  an  unfavorable  impression  was 
made  on  the  neighbors,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  controversy  on  that  sub- 
ject. When  the  Boston  boys  threw  the  lea  overboard,  and  the  news  of  war 
spread  far  and  wide,  the  question  went  round  the  neighborhood,  whether  there 
was  sufficient  cause  for  war.  The  answer  given  was  for  taxing  the  tea,  with- 
out a dissenting  voice.  One  and  all  d — nd  the  tea;  and  said  they  might  tax 
that  as  much  as  they  pleased,  for  they  never  had  seen  any,  and  they  had  no 
use  for  it ; but  when  the  matter  was  explained,  and  they  understood  the^nn- 
eiple  which  was  involved,  they  were  just  as  much  united  the  other  way.” 
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able  to  bring  out  the  whole  strength  of  this  vast  country  to  car- 
ry them  into  execution.  We  would  also  advise,  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  a spirit  of  candor,  charity,  and  mutual  esteem,  be 
preserved  and  promoted  towards  those  of  different  religious  de- 
nominations. Persons  of  probity  and  principle,  of  every  pro- 
fession, should  be  united  together  as  servants  of  the  same  mas- 
ter ; and  the  experience  of  our  happy  concord  hitherto  in  a state 
of  liberty,  should  encourage  all  to  unite  in  support  of  the  com- 
mon interest ; for  there  is  no  example  in  history , in  which  ci- 
vil liberty  was  destroy ed,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  preser- 
ved entire”  Again,  after  urging  the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  of  sobriety  and  good  order  in  society,  and  of  a moral 
and  Christian  deportment  in  all  the  members  of  the  church,  they 
say,  that  “ the  greatest  service  which  magistrates,  or  persons  in 
authority,  can  do,  is  to  defend  and  secure  the  rights  of  con- 
science in  the  most  equal  and  impartial  manner  ” Although 
the  question  of  a separation  from  Great  Britain  was,  at  that 
time,  hardly  stirred  in  any  of  the  political  assemblies,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  were  some  remarks  made  on  it  at  this  meet- 
ing of  synod,  at  least  by  individuals;  for  one  member  “dissen- 
ted from  that  paragraph  of  said  letter  which  contains  the  dec- 
larations of  allegiance”  During  the  war  the  same  synod,  then 
the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  this  coun- 
try, made  the  following  declaration,  and  entered  it  on  their  re- 
cords : “It  having  been  represented  to  synod,  that  the  Presby- 
terian church  suffers  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  other  denomina- 
tions, from  an  apprehension  that  they  hold  intolerant  principles, 
the  synod  do  solemnly  and  publicly  declare,  that  they  ever  have, 
and  still  do  renounce  and  abhor  the  principles  of  intolerance  ; 
and  we  do  believe  that  every  peaceable  member  of  civil  society 
ought  to  be  protected  in  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion.” There  is  not  a denomination  in  the  United  States  that 
has  given  more  unequivocal  proofs,  than  the  Presbyterians,  of 
an  honest  desire  that  the  church  should  be  kept  separate  from 
the  State,  or  that  ail  should  enjoy  equal  privileges,  civil  and  re- 
ligious ; and  none  that  has  done  more  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  equality  of  rights. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  1776,  memorialized  the  gen- 
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eral  assembly  of  Virginia  on  this  subject  in  a most  able  and  for- 
cible manner.  After  stating  the  grounds  on  which  they  petition- 
ed for  a free  toleration  in  religious  opinions  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship, for  themselves  and  for  all  other  classes  of  men,  even  infidels 
and  Mahomedans ; after  enumerating  the  oppressions  and  in- 
vidious restrictions  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  subjected 
by  having  to  pay  a heavy  tax  annually  for  the  support  of  the 
establishment,  &c.;  and  after  arguing  the  case  both  from  reason 
and  scripture,  they  entreat  that  the  laws  then  in  force,  which 
gave  one  religious  denomination  a preference  over  others,  might 
be  speedily  repealed — “ that  all,  of  every  religious  sect,  may  be 
protected  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  several  modes  of  worship  ; 
and  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  the  support  of  any  church  what- 
soever, further  than  what  may  be  agreeable  to  their  own  private 
choice,  or  voluntary  obligation.”  The  general  association  of 
the  Baptists  in  Virginia  also  sent  a memorial  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  that  State,  through  a committee  which  had  been 
appointed  by  a resolution  passed  at  their  meeting  in  1775, 
praying  “ that  the  church  establishment  might  be  abolished,  and 
that  religion  might  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  its  own  basis.”  In 
North  Carolina  no  efforts  of  the  kind  were  found  to  be  necessary; 
for  the  church  establishment  seems  to  have  had  so  few  friends, 
that,  in  changing  the  government,  it  was  hardly  noticed ; and 
there  was  such  a prevalence  of  correct  views  on  the  subject  of 
religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty,  that  the  present  system  of  free 
toleration  and  equal  rights  found  a response  in  the  bosoms  of  all, 
or  nearly  all,  who  had  authority  to  act  in  the  matter.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  only  move  which  was  made  with  a view  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  legislative  authority  to  this  subject  was 
made  by  Dr.  Caldwell ; but  it  was  soon  found  that  any  applica- 
tion of  the  kind  was  unnecessary. 

The  Presbytery  of  Orange  met  at  Sugar  Creek,  April  2nd, 
1776  ; and  Dr.  Caldwell,  having  been  prevented  from  attending, 
wrote  them  a letter,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  applying  to  the 
provincial  congress,  Jhen  about  to  meet  in  Halifax, — “if  said  con- 
gress should  assume  the  reins  of  government,” — through  Mr. 
xVvery  who  was  a member  of  that  body,  for  relief  from  the  re- 
strictions and  oppressions  to  which  they,  in  common  with  other 
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dissenters,  were  subjected  by  the  church  establishment.  The 
Presbytery,  having  taken  his  letter  into  consideration,  and  deem- 
ing his  suggestions  important,  or,  in  their  own  language,  “ im- 
proving the  hints  of  Mr.  Caldwell,”  would  perhaps  have  pre- 
pared a memorial  accordingly;  but  Mr.  Avery  being  present, 
promptly  assured  them  that  he  would  endeavor  to  obtain  the  re- 
lief they  desired,  “for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Presby- 
tery ;”  and  there  the  matter  ended.  The  members  of  that  con- 
gress probably  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  meddle  with 
this  subject,  as  it  had  not  been  contemplated  in  their  election  ; 
and  their  business  was  not  only  of  a ditferent  kind,  but  required 
all  their  time  and  attention.  All  matters  which  related  to  fun- 
damental and  inalienable  rights  were  properly  referred  to  the 
convention  which  was  appointed,  or  was  directed  by  this  con- 
gress to  be  appointed,  for  the  special  purpose  of  forming  a new 
system  of  government,  adapted  to  the  views  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  ; and  which  met  at  Halifax,  Nov.  12th,  1776.  Dr. 
Caldwell  was  a member  of  that  convention  as  a delegate  from 
Guilford  county,  which  then  included  Randolph  and  Rocking- 
ham ; and  although  very  little  is  known  of  the  debates  which 
took  place,  as  the  proceedings  have  never  been  published,  the 
result  is  known  ; for  with  “ the  Hill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  of 
the  State,  which  were  then  formed  and  adopted,”  all  are  no  doubt 
acquainted.  “ That  all  men  have  a natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,”  is  one  article  in  the  bill  of  rights ; and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  constitution  inconsistent  with  or  variant  from  it,  any 
further  than  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  country.  It.  has  been  said,  though  I know  not 
on  what  authority,  that  Dr.  Caldwell  drew  up  the  32d  section-; 
but  as  the  assertion  is  supported  by  no  evidence,  nothing  need 
be  said  here  in  his  justification.  Perhaps  no  apology  would  be 
necessary  if  the  authorship  were  certain  ; for  it  showed  a vigi- 
lant concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion  which 
was  generally  regarded  then  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties ; 
and  many  still  doubt  the  propriety  of  altering  that  article,  as 
was  done  in  1835;  but  whether  the  alteration  was  wise  or  not 
time  will  determine. 
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The  legislature  of  Great  Britain  having  declared  the  American 
colonies  out  of  their  protection;  and  the  continental  congress 
having  declared  them  free  and  independent  states,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  each  of  the  states  should  form  a regular  constitution- 
al government,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ; but  the  great 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  work  in  itself;  and  the  exigen- 
cies and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  county  at  that  time,  just 
engaging  in  a war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
yet  without  either  experience  or  resources  at  all  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  all  the  energy  and  promptness, as  well  as  the  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  wisdom  that  could  be  furnished,  were  requisite. 
Whatever  prejudices,  personal  animosities,  and  individual  or 
family  rivalships  may  exist  in  ordinary  times,  and  operate  to  the 
injury  of  the  country,  were  then,  as  they  usually  are,  subdued 
by  such  an  emergency ; and  the  respective  counties  appear  to 
have  delegated  those  whom  they  regarded  as  their  most  enlight- 
ened, firm,  and  upright  men  Hence  men  were  sent  by  the 
people  and  permitted  to  act  in  that  convention  who  were  pre- 
cluded by  the  very  constitution  which  they  formed  from  ever 
being  members  of  the  senate,  house  of  commons,  or  council  of 
state,  under  that  constitution  ; and  whatever  may  be  said  in  or- 
dinary times  against  ministers  of  the  gospel  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  legislation  or  politics  of  the  country,  probably  no 
one  will  find  fault  with  their  appointment,  or  with  the  result  of 
their  labors,  on  that  occasion. 

The  country  was  now  involved  in  all  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  war  ; and  these,  sufficiently  great  at  any  time  or  under  any 
circumstances,  were  more  than  doubled  by  the  fact  that  the  ene- 
mies with  whom  the  war  was  waged  were  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign.  This  part  of  North  Carolina  was  not  ravaged  or  in- 
vaded by  the  British  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781 ; but 
it  was  much  harassed  by  the  tories,  who  were  very  numerous 
to  the  south  and  south-east.  The  frequent  calls  for  men,  milita- 
ry stores,  or  provisions,  &c.,  which  had  to  be  furnished  for  the 
army  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  together  with  the  reports  of 
the  successes  or  disasters  which  attended  the  American  arms 
to  the  north,  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  a state  of  constant  and  intense  excitement ; but  in 
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this  countv,  as  in  most  others  in  which  the  whigs  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  embody  at  all,  the  men,  who  were  not  in  the  regu- 
lar service,  were  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  half 
of  their  time,  or  more,  from  home,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  tories,  or  of  revenging  their  insults  and  depredations.  In 
this  state  of  things,  teaching,  preaching,  and  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  as  well  as  the  uniform  and  wholsome  operations  of  civil 
government,  if  not  entirely  suspended,  were  greatly  interrupted. 
Dr.  Caldwell  did  not  remit  the  exercises  of  his  school  until  about 
the  time  that  the  British  army  came  into  this  region  ; but  the 
number  of  his  scholars  was  considerably  reduced.  He  contin- 
ued to  preach,  though  the  number  of  his  hearers  was  not  so 
large ; and  those  who  did  attend,  often  went  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  or  when  the 
militia  companies  were  out  on  duty;  for  they  were  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  attacked  by  the  tories.  When  the  men  were  at  home 
they  felt  easy  ; for  the  whigs  in  this  county  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  repel  and  chastise  any  assault  that  the  tories  could 
make,  and  at  any  period  of  the  war;  but  when  the  men  were 
away,  if  the  people  went  to  church,  and  were  unmolested  there, 
they  might  find  their  dwellings  plundered  or  in  ruins  when  they 
returned.  At  such  times  every  man,  young  and  old,  who  was 
able  to  carry  a gun,  took  it  with  him  to  church,  as  he  did  wher- 
ever he  went ; but  under  those  circumstances  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  their  minds  were  not  in  a state  to  be  benefited  by  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary ; and  yet  there  is  evidence  that  pious 
people  maintained  a high  degree  of  spirituality  and  Christian  en- 
joyment. 

Until  the  summer  of  1780,  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  the  on- 
ly class  of  whose  character  and  labors  at  this  period  I have  any 
knowledge,  seem  to  have  continued  their  efforts  for  the  promo- 
tion of  learning,  as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  vital  piety, 
without  any  abatement  of  their  zeal  or  any  contraction  in  the 
sphere  of  their  operations.  As  the  population  between  the 
Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers  was  almost  wholly  Presbyterian, 
except  the  Germans,  the  act  for  incorporating  Queen’s  College, 
at  Charlotte,  was  of  course  obtained  through  their  influence ; 
and  the  institution,  if  it  had  gone  into  operation,  would  have 
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been  sustained  by  them,  though  it  was  not  chartered  as  a Pres- 
byterian college,  for  they  had  not  then  felt  themselves  compell- 
ed, as  they  have  done  since,  to  take  that  ground  ; but  if  they 
were  disappointed  in  this  enterprize,  noble  and  generous  as  it 
was,  they  were  not  discouraged.  They  were  not  only  intelli- 
gent as  a community,  but  there  were  many  men  among  them 
who  had  been  liberally  educated  : they  knew  and  felt  the  value 
of  education  ; and  man  might  as  well  attempt  to  lay  his  inter- 
dict upon  the  coming  forth  of  vegetation,  when  the  powers  of 
nature  are  warmed  and  refreshed  by  genial  influences  from  a- 
bove,  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  such  a people  in  knowledge 
and  improvement.  In  April,  1777,  t/fe  first  year  of  American 
independence , an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North  Car- 
. olina,  incorporating  Isaac  Alexander,  president,  Col.  Thomas 
Polk,  Col.  Thomas  Neal,  Abraham  Alexander,  Waightstil  Avery, 
Adlai  Osborn,  John  McNitt  Alexander,  Doct.  Ephraim  Brevard, 
Rev.  David  Caldwell,  Rev.  James  Hall,  Rev.  James  Edmunds, 
Rev.  John  Simpson,  Rev.  Thomas  Reese,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
McCaule,  as  president  and  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy. 
“These  gentlemen  had  various  powers,  such  as  corporations  of 
this  nature  usually  possess.  The  first  meeting  of  this  respecta- 
ble body  was  held  in  Charlotte,  January  3d,  177S.  Doct.  Isaac 
Alexander,  Doct.  Ephraim  Brevard,  and  Rev.  Thomas  McCaule, 
were  appointed  to  frame  a system  of  laws  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  members  of  the  Academy. — It  was  then 
determined  to  purchase  the  lots  and  improvements  belonging  to 
Col.  Thomas  Polk,  for  which  they  stipulated  to  pay  him  £920. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  an  additional  improve- 
ment, by  building  a frame  house,  of  conveniem  dimensions,  to 
answer  for  a common  dining  room  to  the  Academy. — The  salary 
of  the  president  was  fixed  at  £1 95,  occasionally  to  be  increased, 
according  to  the  increasing  price  of  provisions,  which  was  ex- 
tremely fluctuating,  owing  to  the  harassed  state  of  the  country, 
then  experiencing  all  the  calamities  of  a civil  war,  of  a most  ma- 
lignant nature,  kept  alive  by  parties  mutually  exasperated  by 
insult  and  injury.” 

“The  regulations  respecting  the  steward  and  boarding,  were 
singularly  excellent ; and  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
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— In  April,  1778,  the  laws  formed  by  Dr.  Isaac  Alexander,  Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard,  and  Rev.  Thomas  MeCaule,  the  committee 
chosen  at  the  last  meeting,  were  adopted  without  any  material 
alteration.  The  course  of  studies,  and  the  distinction  of  classes, 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  by  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  but  more  limited,  and  the  honors 
conferred  were  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  degrees  of  Bach- 
elors and  Masters,  the  trustees  had  only  the  right  of  giving  a 
certificate  of  their  studies  and  improvements. — At  this  meeting, 
overtures  were  made  to  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  accept  of  the  presidency;  but  he  could  not  comply  with 
their  request,  owing  to  the  derangement  of  his  affairs,  from  a 
long  absence  during  the  revolutionary  war,  having  been  appoin- 
ted by  congress  to  preach  up  liberty  and  independence  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  States.  Mr.  Robert  Brownfield  was 
then  appointed  to  the  office,  and  he  agreed  to  accept  for  one  year, 
as  Doct.  Alexander  had  thought  proper  to  resign.  Several  gentle- 
men of  great  literary  talents  were  successively  invited  without  suc- 
cess.— Doct.  Ephraim  Brevard, and  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorlde 
were  then  sent  to  New  Jersey  with  a second  invitation  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Whorter, with  instructions,  if  he  should  think  proper  again  to 
decline,  to  solicit  the  advice  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Mr.  Hous- 
ton, of  Princeton,  in  the  choice  of  some  other  gentleman  of  em- 
inence in  the  republic  of  letters. — Dr.  McWhorter,  after  settling 
his  affairs,  removed  to  Charlotte  ; and  was  about  to  take  charge 
-of  Liberty  Hall,  when  the  whole  business  relating  to  it  was  sus- 
pended, never  to  be  resumed.  This  took  place  about  the  15th 
@f  February,  17S0.”  The  charter  of  this  academy  I have  seen 
in  Davis’  Ilevisal ; and  the  above  account  of  it,  so  far  as  it  is 
distinguished  by  quotation  marks,  is  taken  from  a communica- 
tion in  the  manuscript  volume,  so  often  mentioned  already,  m 
the  University  library.  The  communication  was  written  32 
years  ago,  by  Adlai  Osborn,  the  same,  I suppose,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  charter  as  a trustee ; and  if  so,  as  he  wrote  from 
personal  knowledge,  it  is  no  doubt  correct. 

The  history  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy  is  interesting  to  the 
friends  of  literature  as  a bold  and  vigorous  effort  made  for  its  pro- 
motion at  that  early  day,  and  under  the  most  discouraging  cii- 
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cumstances;  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  Presbyterians  as 
being  one  in  a series  of  efforts  made  by  the  people  in  that  region 
to  establish  a literary  institution,  not  only  of  a high  order,  but 
on  Christian  principles*,  and  under  Christian  influence.  Both  be- 
fore and  after  its  incorporation,  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  exer- 
cised a degree  of  supervision  over  Liberty  Hall,  as  they  proba- 
bly would  have  done  over  Queen’s  College,  if  it  had  gone  into 
operation  ; but  precisely  on  what  grounds  and  to  what  extent 
does  not  appear.  For  this  purpose  the  Presbytery  met,  during 
its  existence,  much  oftener  in  Charlotte  and  Sugar  Creek,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  their  bounds;  they  appointed  committees 
to  examine  the  students  ; and  they  co-operated  with  the  trus- 
tees in  procuring  the  services  of  Dr.  McWhorter.  They  some- 
times held  part  of  their  sessions  in  one  of  these  places,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  other.  Thus,  having  met  in  Charlotte,  October 
1st,  1776,  they  adjourned  in  the  evening  to  Sugar  Creek,  where 
they  transacted  the  rest  of  their  business ; and  among  other 
things  they  appointed  “Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Reese  to  examine 
the  school  in  Charlotte.”  Again,  “Fourth  Creek,  April  10th, 
1778,  Messrs.  McCorkle,  Hall,  and  McCaule,  are  hereby  ap-. 
pointed  io  write-a  letter  to  Dr.  McWhorter,  concerning  the  acad- 
emy in  Charlotte.”  It  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  their 
constant  and  anxious  solicitude ; and  their  whole  influence  was 
exerted  for  its  promotion  ; nor  was  its  failure  owing  to  any  neg- 
lect or  want  of  zeal  on  their  part ; but  to  causes  which  were  be- 
yond their  control ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  which 
the  people  in  the  same  region  are  now  making,  the  noblest  and 
best  that  they  have  ever  made,  will  succeed  to  the  fuil  extent  of 
their  wishes.  It  is  presumed  that  facts  like  these,  which  are  very 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  yet  known  to  very  few,  will  not 
be  deemed  out  of  place  in  a work  of  this  kind ; nor  can  the  wri- 
ter be  accused  of  undue  partiality  by  the  world,  or  charged  by 
his  friends  with  a needless  repetition  of  what  is  sufficiently 
known  already,  in  saying  so  much  about  the  church  to  which 
he  belongs,  or  about  its  early  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education, 
liberty,  and  bible  religion,  especially  as  some  of  the  things  here 
related  are  not  generally  known  even  to  the  ministers  of  that 
church. 
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In  1774,  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  which  then  appears  to 
have  included  South  Carolina,  though  it  did  not  when  first  or- 
ganized, had  twelve  ordained  ministers,  all  of  whom,  except 
two  or  three,  were  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  number  was  in- 
creased more,  during  the  first  half  of  the  war,  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population,  and  to  the  instrumentalities  and  means 
employed,  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  who  had  been  licensed  in  the  fall 
of  1775,  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  Centre  Church, 
April  4th,  1777.  James  Hall  was  licensed  at  Sugar  Creek,  April 
6th,  1776;  and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1778,  was  ordained  and 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  three  united  congregations  of  Fourth 
Creek,  now  Fourth  Creek,  Bethany  and  Concord.  Samuel  E. 
McCorkle  was  received  as  a licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover,  Oct.  1st,  1776  ; and  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pas- 
tor of  Thyatira  church,  April  2nd,  1777.  They  intended  to  or- 
dain him  soon  after  he  was  received,  as  the  congregation  had 
sent  their  call  for  his  services  to  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  and 
the  arrangements  were  all  made  on  their  part ; but,  owing  to 
some  circumstances  which  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  the  Pres- 
bytery to  attend  to  it,  his  ordination  was  deferred  until  the  next 
spring.  Thomas  Hill,  a foreign  licentiate,  was  received  at  Char- 
lotte, Oct.  2nd,  1776  ; and  was  ordained  and  settled  at  Indian 
Town,  June  11th,  1777.  John  Cossan  was  received  as  a licen- 
tiate at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Hill;  and  was  ordained  as  an 
Evangelist  at  Salem  church,  in  December,  1778.  When  the 
Presbytery  met  at  North  Buffalo  church,  June  3rd,  1777,  the 
Rev.  John  Debow,  who  had  been  pastor  of  Oxford  and  Mount 
Bethel  churches  in  New  Jersey,  and  had  come  to  North  Caroli- 
na as  a missionary  in  the  fall  of  1775,  was  received  on  his  dis- 
mission from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  ; and  was  sta- 
tioned, for  several  years,  though  not  formally  installed,  in  the 
churches  of  Eno  and  Hawfields.  Robert  Archibald,  who  had 
been  licensed  in  the  fall  of  1775,  was  ordained  and  settled  as 
pastor  of  Poplar  Tent  and  Rocky  River  churches  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1778.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Fourth  Creek  church, 
April  7th,  1778,  Andrew  Patton,  a native  of  Ireland,  was  re- 
ceived as  an  ordained  minister  belonging  to  the  Associate  Pres- 
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bytery  of  Pennsylvania  ; but  although  he  was  a popular  speak- 
er, and  prepossessing  in  his  manners,  it  is  believed  that  he  never 
settled  as  the  pastor  of  any  of  our  churches.  At  Little  River, 
Nov.  25th,  1777,  James  Fraser  was  received  as  a licentiate  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Falkirk  in  Scotland  ; and  was  stationed  for 
some  time,  though  not  installed,  in  Little  River  church.  At 
Little  River,  Sept.  2nd,  1778,  James  Templeton  was  received  as 
a licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover ; and  at  the  same 
meeting  it  appeared  that  calls  had  been  presented  to  the  Hano- 
ver Presbytery  from  Pleasant  Garden,  Reedy  Branch,  and  Qua- 
ker Meadows,  in  Burke  county,'  for  his  pastoral  services.  At 
Fourth  Creek,  April  11th,  1778,  they  licensed  Thomas  Donnell, 
James  McCree,  Thomas  Craighead,  and  David  Barr ; and 
Thatcher,  Lake,  and  others,  soon  after;  so  that,  in  1780,  they 
had  eighteen  ordained  ministers  and  five  licentiates.* 

During  this  time  they  lost  two  by  death — Mr.  Balch,  in  the 
beginning  of  1776;  and  Mr.  Criswell,  in  the  fall  of  1778.  Al- 
though the  Presbytery  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  care- 
ful about  bringing  men  into  the  ministry,!  and  about  receiving 
them  when  brought  into  it  any  where  else,  either  by  other  de- 
nominations, or  by  Presbyteries  in  their  own  connexion,  one  or 
two  unworthy  men  got  into  their  body  ; but  they  were  from  a 
distance.  The  Rev.  Alexander  McMillen,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  preaching  in  Hillsborough,  New  Hope,  and  Little 
River,  though  not  settled  in  any  of  these  places,  was  silenced 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  486. 

•[The  Presbytery  hardly  ever  ordained  a man  without  permission  of  Synod, 
unless  he  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  some  regular  church ; and  when 
they  concluded,  after  much  deliberation,  in  1778,  to  ordain  John  Cossan  with- 
out a charge,  they  made  the  following  minute.  Finding  that  Mr.  Cossan 
has  no  inclination  at  piesent,  for  taking  a particular  charge  in  our  vacancies, 
and  signifies  a desire  for  ordination,  assured  that  in  this  capacity  he  would  be 
more  extensively  useful  in  the  churches,  the  Presbytery  have  so  fat  presumed 
upon  the  consent  of  Synod , a?  to  venture  to  ordain  Mr.  Cossan  sine  lituto.— 
Many  things  seem  to  concur  in  urging  the  Presbytery  to  this  measure: 
among  which  are — the  great  distance  from  Synod  ; the  uncertainty  of  con- 
veyance, and  of  the  times  and  places  of  Synodical  meeting,  are  none  of  the 
smallest;  but  the  wide  extent  of  our  bounds,  and  the  importunate  cries  of  the 
churches  for  ordained  ministers,  press  themselves  upon  our  minds  with  pecu- 
liar force,  and  induce  us  to  take  this  uncommon  step,  which,  however,  we 
mean  not  to  repeat,  except  in  a case  equally  urgent  with  the  present,  or  in 
consequence  of  a special  grant  from  Synod.” 
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for  habitual  intoxication  and  other  acts  of  immorality.  He  had 
been  for  some  two  or  Ihree  years  a member  of  the  Orange  Pres- 
bytery ; but  he  had  been  both  licensed  and  ordained  elsewhere. 
After  obtaining  full  proof  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  utter  disregard 
of  principle  and  of  character,  he  was  deposed,  Sept.  3rd,  17  78  ; 
and  the  churches  were  warned  against  receiving  him  as  a min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  or  giving  him  any  kind  of  encouragement. 
But  the  number  of  ministers  increased  regularly  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  war ; and  while  their  best  ministers  were 
from  their  own  churches,  it  is  not  known  that  one  of  them  ever 
proved  unsound,  or  acted  inconsistently,  either  with  his  profes- 
sion as  a Christian,  or  with  his  vocation  as  a minister  of  the  gos- 
pel. There  was  perhaps  one  exception  which  will  be  noticed 
in  another  place ; but  it  occurred  or  became  known  long  after 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

The  influx  of  Presbyterians  into  this  State,  for  a number  of 
years  before  the  war,  had  been  so  great,  that  they  could  not  be 
supplied  with  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  The  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  intolerance  and  persecutions  of  the  old  world, 
seemed  to  put  all  Christendom  in  motion ; and  while  tens  of 
thousands  were  driven  across  the  Atlantic,  but  few  came  along 
who  could  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life.  Ministers  have  never 
since  kept  up  with  the  tide  of  emigration  ; and  in  North  Caroli- 
na, during  the  period  under  consideration,  there  was  a Christian 
community  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but 
almost  without  ministers.  There  were  only  about  a dozen  or 
fifteen  to  traverse  the  State  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  or  the  people  must  be  left  without  religious  instruction,  and 
without  Christian  ordinances.  As  soon  as  a young  man  was 
licensed,  there  were  commonly  half  a dozen  calis,  more  or  less, 
immediately  presented  for  his  pastoral  services ; and  the  applica- 
tions made  at  every  meeting  of  Presbytery  for  supplies,  from 
vacant  congregations,  and  Presbyterian  settlements  in  which 
there  was  no  church  organization,  though  desired,  were  at  least 
three  or  four  times  as  many  as  there  were  preachers. , Some  of 
these  applications  were  from  the  counties  in  Virginia  adjoining 
this  State ; and  others  from  the  coves  and  vallies  in  the  mountains, 
where  it  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  body 
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then  living  who  knew  what  the  gospel  meant.  There  were  also 
applications  for  chaplains  to  the  army;  and  at  almost  every 
meeting  there  were  new  churches  or  settlements  petitioning  to 
be  taken  under  the  care  of  Presbytery.  Many  of  these  are  now 
forgotten  ; and  are  either  lying  waste,  or  are  occupied  by  other 
denominations.*  Then  they  felt  the  need  of  preaching,  and  the 
Orange  Presbytery  was  almost  their  only  dependence  ; but  the 
ministers  of  that  age  were  laborious  men;  and  they  performed 
an  amount  of  labor  which  their  successors  at  the  present  day 
love  to  admire,  but  cannot  or  do  not  imitate. 

The  ministers  composing  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  at  this 
time  appear  to  have  been  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind  in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  important  subjects  which  occupied  their  attention  ; 
nor  did  any  thing  come  before  them,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  on  which  there  was  any  division  of  sen- 
timent or  any  warmth  of  discussion,  except  a case  of  discipline 
brought  up  from  one  of  the  churches ; and  as  that  was  a small 
matter  which  soon  passed  away,  leaving  no  root  of  bitterness, 
and  causing  no  diminution  of  fraternal  regard,  it  would  not  be 
noticed  here,  but  for  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  subject  of  this 

*The  following  list  of  applications  from  churches  and  settlements  for  sup- 
plies, at  each  of  the  stated  meetings  of  Presbytery  in  1778,  will  probably  be 
interesting,  at  least  to  cur  ministers.  These  places  were  nearly  all  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery,  though  they  did  not  all  have  organized  churches;  and 
they  were  all  supplied  except  peihaps  one  or  two.  At  each  meeting  of  Pres- 
bytery, the  ministers  were  all  appointed  to  supply  a number  of  Sabbaths — 
many  ol  them  six,  and  none  of  them  less  than  four;  but  often  their  appoint- 
ments were  a hundred  miles  or  more  from  home.  They  were  generally  ful- 
filled however;  and  this  appears  to  havc  been  a regular  thing  from  year  to 
year ; for  as  some  were  supplied  with  pastors,  new  applications  were  contin- 
ually made: — Fair  Forest,  Nazareth,  Hopewell,  Steel  Creek,  Wrightsborough, 
Great  Kioca,  Providence,  Salisbury,  Crystal  Spring,  Waxhaws,  Beaver  Creek, 
Bethel,  Poplar  Tent,  and  Rocky  River,  in  the  spring;  Bethesda,  Catholic, 
Goshen,  Union,  Little  Btitain,  Sugar  Creek,  Hitchcock,  Little  River,  New 
Hope,  Yadkin  Valley,  Coddle  Creek,  Quaker  Meadows,  Davidson’s  Fort,  Min- 
eral Spring,  New  Erection,  Lower  Dan,  Lower  Hide,  Jersey  Settlement,  Deep 
River,  Upper  Haw  River,  Mountain  Meeting  House,  Stankin’s  Quarter,  Lone 
Island,  Cartledge  Creek,  New  Providence,  Duncan’s  Creek,  Indian  Creek, 
Charlotte,  Cedar  Spring,  Jackson’s  Creek,  Upper  Hunting  Creek,  Lower  do., 
Chesnut  Spring,  Williamsburg,  Cape  Fear,  Upper  Union, "Valley  Settlement, 
Nolachucky,  Country  Line,  Stoney  Creek,  Unity,  Upper  Hico,  Wake  County, 
Fork  of  Yadkin,  Long  Creek,  Mountain  Creek,  Beersheba,  Calvary,  Colonel 
Jack  s Batallion,  Alien’s  Creek,  Good’s  and  Avery’s  in  Virginia,  Sandy  River 
in  Pittsylvania,  Pacolet,  Broad  River,  Mutnfotd’s  Cove,  Fishing  Creek,  Mud- 
dy Creek. 
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memoir.  At  an  intermediate  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at 
North  Buffalo,  June  3d,  1777,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a diffi- 
culty in  that  church, a man  who  had  been  suspended  from  church 
privileges  by  the  Session  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,'* 
brought  his  case  before  the  Presbytery  ; and  as  the  crime  charged 
upon  him  was  one  which  admitted  of  no  positive  testimony,  the 
Presbytery  administered  to  him  “the  oath  of  purgation.”  It 
was  first  put  to  vote  whether  the  session  had  sufficient  evidence 
to  judge  him'  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged, 
which  was  decided  in  the  negative;  but  Dr.  Caldwell  dissented. 
The  vote  was  then  taken  whether  they  should  propose  to  him 
“the  oath  of  purgation  ;”  and  after  much  discussion  it  was  deci- 
ded in  the  affirmative;  but  Dr.  Caldwell  again  dissented;  and 
entered  the  reasons  of  his  dissent  on  the  records.  Some  of  these 
reasons  were,  of  course,  peculiar  to  that  case;  but  those  which 
related  to  the  abstract  principle  would  be  good  any  where.  He 
stood  alone  in  this  matter ; and  the  course  he  took  shews  at  once 
his  firmness,  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  It  is  believed 
that  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  that  oath  was  ever  ad- 
ministered by  the  Orange  Presbytery  ; and  if  it  has  ever  been 
administered  by  any  of  our  church  sessions,  the  cases  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  In  the  case  above  referred  to,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  person  accused  requested  that  they  would 
permit  him  to  take  the  oath ; but  while  much  may  be  said  in  its 
favor,  and  while  the  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  it  is 
certainly  good,  it  furnishes  such  a strong  temptation  to  perjury, 
and  is  so  liable  to  be  abused,  that  it  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  justi- 
fiable or  expedient. 

F rom  the  summer  of  1780  to  the  close  of  the  war,  every  thing 
in  North  Carolina  was  in  confusion  ; for  when  the  country  was 
invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  British  army,  it  was  harassed  and 
plundered  in  a cruel  and  reckless  manner  by  the  tories,  who 
were  emboldened  by  the  presence  or  proximity  of  an  army 
whose  progress  for  a time  seemed  to  be  irresistable.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  not  only  inter- 
rupted in  their  work  and  labor  of  love,  and  suffered,  in  common 
with  others,  the  loss  of  their  property  to  a greater  or  less  extent; 

*James  Balch,  a member  of  Rocky  River  church. 
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but  were  subjected  to  personal  hardships  and  perils,  in  various 
ways.  Their  intelligence,  piety  and  consistency  of  deportment^ 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  were  such  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  all  who  had  any  regard  for  religion,  or  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating moral  worth  ; but  a large  portion  of  the  tories  were  not 
of  this  description  ; and  then  the  influence  which  these  ministers 
had  exerted  in  favor  of  Independence  had  made  them  really  and 
in  a high  degree  obnoxious  to  the  British.  They  were  men  who 
could  not  fail  to  exert  an  extensive  influence  any  where  or  at 
any  time  ; for  while  many  of  them  were  young  men,  just  enter- 
ed on  the  public  stage  of  action  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  them  were  in  the  decline  of  iife,  they  were  all  men  of  classical 
education,  and  a majority  of  them  were  graduates  of  Princeton, 
or  some  other  college.  Dr.  McWhorter,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
employed  and  sent  out  from  the  north  to  aid  the  cause  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  south.  He  was  a man  of  literature  and  science, 
a sound  divine,  an  able  preacher,  and  a laborious  servant  in  the 
cause  of  his  master,  as  well  as  an  ardent  friend  to  the  rights  of 
mankind.  McCaule  was  eloquent  and  accomplished,  true  to  the 
church,  and  true  to  his  country.  Hall  was  talented,  brave,  and 
patriotic ; a firm  defender  of  the  truth  in  all  its  bearings  ; and 
had  all  his  powers  and  acquisitions  employed  for  the  honor  of 
God,  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  McCorkle  was  a man 
of  extensive  learning,  and  a profound  thinker;  a philosopher 
and  a Christian ; and  one  who  stood  firm  in  support  of  Bible 
doctrine,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Caldwell  was  not  only  a fine  classical  scholar,  and  a man  of 
very  general  information,  but  was  remarkably  judicious,  vigilant, 
firm  and  uncompromising  in  defence  of  whatever  he  regarded 
as  important  to  the  present  or  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
and  wherever  he  was  known,  he  received  as  he  deserved  the 
confidence  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  cause.  Similar 
remarks  might  be  made  respecting  most  of  the  others  who,  dur- 
ing this  great  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  unnumbered  millions,  were 
associated  with  them  in  the  service  of  God  and  their  country ; 
but  as  my  knowledge  of  their  character  is  more  limited,  the  task 
of  perpetuating  their  memory  must  be  left  to  others.  A passing 

notice  however  of  those  who  were  most  distinguished  cannot  he 
26 
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regarded  as  either  uncalled  for  or  out  of  place ; for  if  the  Apos- 
tle admonished  the  churches  of  his  time  to  remember  those  who 
had  spoken  to  them  the  word  of  life,  or  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  delivering  them  from  their  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan, 
the  people  of  this  country  might  be  admonished,  in  the  same 
spirit,  to  remember  those  who,  with  the  divine  blessing,  achiev- 
ed their  independence,  planted  their  churches,  founded  their  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  bequeathed  to  all  who  might  come 
after  them,  the  inheritance  of  their  intelligence,  their  patriotism, 
and  their  piety.  These  are  the  men,  whatever  might  have  been 
their  station — whether  employed  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field, 
in  the  senate  or  in  the  pulpit — whose  names  should  live  while 
our  liberties  and  our  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  endure; 
for  their  history  is  in  fact  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the 
church  ; and  while  we  love  and  value  the  one  we  shall  remem- 
ber and  venerate  the  other. 

In  proportion  as  a man  is  efficient  or  conspicious  in  any  cause 
he  becomes  obnoxious  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  it;  and  on 
this  principle,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  weight  of 
character,  as  well  as  from  the  active  part  which  he  had  all  along 
taken  in  the  cause  of  independence,  Dr.  Caldwell  was  regarded 
by  the  enemy  with  no  friendly  feelings  ; but  for  a similar  reason, 
his  house  became  a place  of  resort  for  his  brethren  of  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  and  for  his  friends  of  every  description,  far  and 
near,  especially  when  they  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a place  of 
greater  safety,  or  wished  to  confer  with  him  on  any  subject  of 
difficulty  and  importance.  When  the  British  took  Charleston 
and  overrun  South  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  most 
of  the  whigs  in  that  State  fied  into  North  Carolina  and  Virginia; 
and  those  who  had  friends  or  acquaintances  in  either  of  these 
States,  naturally  sought  refuge  with  them.  On  this  occasion  the 
Dev.  Mr.  Edmunds  of  Charleston,  being  an  old  acquaintance 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  came  to  his  house,  and 
made  it  his  home,  until  he  and  his  people  could  return  with  safety 
Some  of  his  brethren,  who  lived  between  the  Yadkin  and  Ca- 
tawba rivers,  when  the  British  came  to  Charlotte,  also  sought 
refuge  in  his  house,  and  remained  with  him  or  in  his  congrega- 
tions until  the  unemy  were  driven  back  into  South  Carolina-. 
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Two  of  his  brothers-in-law,  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Dunlap,  who 
had  married  sisters  of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  and  who  lived  in  some  of 
the  upper  districts  of  that  State,  came  and  brought  their  families 
with  them.  They  rented  a house  on  a small  farm  m the  neigh- 
borhood, and  kept  them  there  for  eighteen  months,  more  or  less; 
or  until  the  British  were  driven  out  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  fall 
of  1781.  Their  wagons  and  teams  were  employed  most  of  the 
time  in  the  American  service ; and  they  were  themselves  much 
of  the  time  with  the  army.  Perhaps  no  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
North  Carolina,  or  none  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  was  more 
harassed  and  plundered  by  the  tories,  or  endured  greater  hard- 
ships and  run  more  risks  of  being  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  than 
Dr.  Caldwell ; and  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  from  the  time 
that  the  British  army  penetrated  into  this  State  after  the  battle  at 
the  Cowpens  until  after  the  battle  at  Guilford  courthouse,  a va- 
riety of  incidents  occurred,  some  of  which  were  amusing,  and 
others  calculated  to  awaken  feelings  of  sympathy  and  gratitude, 
but  all  of  them  deeply  interesting.  The  precise  date  of  their  oc- 
currence is  not  known,  because  they  depend  on  the  recollections 
of  his  family  and  other  aged  people  in  the  neighborhood,  or  have 
been  communicated  from  memory  by  some  of  his  old  pupils  who 
live  at  a distance  ; but  of  the  facts  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 

The  histories  of  that  period  contain  many  and  loud  complaints 
against  the  whigs  of  the  southern  S ates  for  refusing  to  give  up 
their  saddle  horses  to  the  service  of  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  army  was  subjected  to  great  inconvenience,  and  the 
cavalry  especially,  rendered  much  less  efficient  than  otherwise  it 
would  have  been.  This  induced  a necessity  of  impressing  horses 
of  that  description  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  wagons 
and  teams  for  other  purposes ; and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  men 
who  were  connected,  or  who  pretended  to  be  connected  with  the 
army,  took  the  liberty  of  impressing  the  best  horses  they  could 
find,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  wanted  for  the  service  of  the 
country,  but  could  shew  no  authority  for  what  they  did.  An  in- 
cident of  this  kind  occurred  with  Dr.  Caldwell,  which  is  worth 
relating,  as  it  furnishes  some  illustration  of  his  character,  and  of 
the  state  of  things  then  in  the  country ; or  if  the  persons  concern- 
ed had  any  authority  for  taking  his  property,  as  they  probably 
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bad,  they  did  not  shew  it  at  the  time,  and  acted  as  if  they  had 
none. 

He  had  a tine  blooded  mare,  which  he  called  his  English  mare, 
and  which  was  known  all  over  the  country  by  that  name.  As 
he  was  returning  home  one  evening  on  his  favorite  animal,  he 
was  met  at  the  end  of  his  lane  by  two  or  three  men  who  were 
perfect  strangers  to  him  ; but  one  of  them  immediately  told  him 
that  he  must  have  his  mare  for  the  use  of  the  American  army. 
As  this  was  about  the  time  when  Greene  and  Morgan  were  re- 
treating before  Cornwallis  into  Virginia,  and  when  every  possi- 
ble effort  was  making  to  recruit  the  army,  he  supposed  that  this 
man  had  been  sent  out  by  Greene  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
suitable  horses  wherever  he  could  find  them,  and  miidiy  asked 
him  for  his  authority ; but  the  man  drew  his  sword,  and  brand- 
ishing that  about,  rudely  told  him,  that  was  his  authority.  The 
mare  being  a favorite,  and  the  one  on  which  he  always  rode, 
money  could  hardly  have  bought  her ; but  as  he  could  not  help 
himself,  he  quietly  gave  her  up ; and  the  man,  vaulting  into  the 
saddle,  rode  away,  without  making  him  any  remuneration,  or 
giving  him  any  thing  by  which  he  might  expect  ultimately  to 
obtain  compensation ; — leaving,  however,  the  very  indifferent 
animal  on  which  he  had  been  riding,  now  become  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, and  the  accoutrements,  which  were  in  a similar  condition. 
Next  morning,  having  learned  that  the  men  were  at  Martinville, 
he  followed  them  to  that  place,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  ei- 
ther to  get  his  mare  back,  or  to  obtain  some  assurance  of  indem- 
nity at  a future  time  ; but  instead  of  obtaining  either,  they  took 
from  him  the  horse  on  which  he  then  rode — the  one  they  had 
left — and  gave  him  no  compensation  for  that  one,  except  another 
which  was  little  more  than  a skeleton,  so  broken  down  that  it 
was  hardly  able  to  carry  him  home,  and  with  a back  so  sore 
that  it  was  almost  putrescent,  while  the  saddle  was  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  him  entirely  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  horse’s 
back. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  nearer  being  in  a bad  humor  that  day 
than  he  was  ever  known  to  be  before  or  after ; but  he  kept  the 
command  of  his  temper ; and  fortune  seemed  to  turn  in  his  favor, 
though  it  was  onty  for  a short  time.  In  the  evening  one  of  his 
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neighbors  came  and  told  him  that  his  mare  was  in  McCuistin’s 
stable,  not  half  a mile  off ; as  the  spoilers  had  taken  up  there  for 
the  night.  He  immediately  laid  his  plan  for  getting  her  back ; 
and  as  she  had  been  taken  from  him  without  any  plea  of  legal 
authority,  or  any  evidence  that  the  act  was  not  downright  rob- 
bery, he  thought  himself  justifiable  in  adopting  any  method  for 
her  recovery  that  would  injure  no  body  else.  Prompt,  as  he 
was,  on  every  emergency,  and  never  at  a loss  for  expedients,  he 
was  not  long  on  this  occasion  in  devising  his  plan  or  in  carrying 
it  into  effect.  He  had  a negro  servant  by  the  name  of  Tom,  a 
native  African,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  darkness  of  his 
complexion,  being  the  blackest  negro  in  all  the  country;  and 
also  for  his  dexterity  at  thieving,  for  he  was  considered  the  most 
expert  thief  any  where  known.  Calling  up  Tom,  therefore,  a- 
bout  dark,  he  told  him  that  if  he  would  contrive  to  get  his  mare 
away  from  McCuistin’s  that  night  without  its  being  known,  and 
would  conceal  her  in  the  woods  so  that  he  could  get  her  again, 
he  would  give  him  a handsome  reward,  which  he  specified;  and 
Tom,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  getting  so  much  money,  as  \vell 
as  at  having  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  furtive  disposition, 
said  at  once,  like  one  of  our  heroes  in  the  last  war,  I’ll  try , sir. 
Accordingly  he  went  over  about  midnight,  with  a bridle  in  his 
hand ; and  as  the  night  was  cloudy  and  exceedingly  dark,  he 
stript  himself  entirely  naked,  the  better  to  avoid  discovery  if  any 
thing  should  occur  to  give  the  alarm.  Then  he  succeeded  in 
getting  her  out  of  the  stable  while  the  men  were  asleep  in  the 
hay  above,  and  made  his  escape.  With  this  exploit  he  was  as 
much  gratified  as  ever  Bonaparte  was  with  any  of  his  victories; 
for  he  not  only  took  a pleasure  in  thieving,  but  felt  a pride  in 
having  it  known  how  successful  he  was  in  the  business,  or  in 
being  considered  the  best,  thief  in  all  the  country. 

Anticipating  the  course  which  the  men  would  take,  Dr.  Cald- 
well, to  be  prepared  for  it,  sent  by  daylight  for  his  two  brothers- 
in-law,  Crawford  and  Dunlap,  to  come  over  without  delay  and 
bring  their  guns  with  them,  which  they  did  ; and  having  two  or 
three  of  his  clerical  friends  there  at  the  time,  such  as  McCorkle, 
Hall,  and  Thatcher,  he  felt  pretty  safe.  About  sun  rise,  accord- 
ing to  his  expectation,  he  saw  two  of  them  coming  towards  the 
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house ; and  having  met  them  at  the  door,  while  his  friends  re- 
mained in  an  adjoining  room,  out  of  view,  the  one  who  had  ta- 
ken the  mare,  as  it  was  supposed,  for  his  own  use,  and  who,  of 
course,  felt  much  spited  at  the  trick  wich  had  been  played,  ac- 
costed him  with  some  degree  of  sternness,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  tell  him  where  the  mare  was.  He  replied  that  he  could 
not ; for  he  had  not  seen  her, — which  was  literally  true  : he 
had  not  seen  her,  nor  had  he  ascertained  where  she  was  con- 
cealed. The  military  hero  then  made  some  remarks  which  im- 
plied a charge  of  prevarication  ; but  the  Doctor  told  him  that  he 
had  never  before  been  accused  of  any  such  thing,  or  treated  with 
so  much  rudeness ; and  intimated  that  he  would  not  bear  it,  es- 
pecially in  his  own  house.  With  that  the  other  began  to  bluster 
and  utter  some  heavy  threats,  when  Dr.  McCorkle  came  out  of 
the  room,  where  he  had  heard  all  that  passed,  and  stepping  up 
to  the  door,  observed  to  him,  in  a very  grave  and  positive  tone, 
that  he  had  better  be  civil ; for  if  he  conducted  like  a gentleman, 
he  should  be  treated  as  a gentleman  ; but  if  he  continued  to  act 
in  that  manner  they  would  tie  him  and  send  him  off  to  General 
Green’s  camp  with  an  account  of  his  conduct — assuring  him  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  others  now  came  forward,  that  they  were 
able  to  do  it,  and  would  do  it  forthwith,  unless  he  demeaned 
himself  more  like  a gentleman.  This  had  the  intended  effect : 
The  young  man  became  quiet,  and  moved  off  quite  chapfallen, 
and  on  his  own  stumps,  just  as  be  came.  Thus  the  mare  was 
saved  for  that  time  ; but  it  was  not  long  until  she  was  stolen  by 
the  tories,  and  was  never  recovered.  Had  Dr.  Caldwell  been 
able  to  foresee  this,  or  had  he  known  that  she  was  impressed  by 
the  proper  authority  in  the  first  instance,  he  probably  would  not 
have  put  himself  to  so  much  trouble  and  expence  to  get  her 
back  ; but  the  whole  transaction  shews  the  state  of  things  in  the 
country  at  the  time,  the  hardships  to  which  the  most  venerable 
and  peaceful  men  were  sometimes  subjected,  and  the  expedients 
to  which  people  often  resorted  to  save  or  rescue  their  most  favo- 
rite articles  of  property. 

With  most  men,  a good  saddle  horse  is,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  a favorite  object ; but  in  this  country,  and  especially 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  that  time,  destitute  of  good 
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roads  and  filled  with  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  when  a 
man’s  safety  often  depended  upon  the  fleetness  of  the  animal  on 
which  he  rode,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  one  should  be  reluc- 
tant to  part  with  the  horse  that  had  saved,  or  that  might  save 
his  life,  even  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country.  In  such  cases  there  was  hardship  on  both 
sides ; and  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  du- 
ty, for  that  would  often  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
As  Dr.  Caldwell’s  mare  was  taken  last  by  the  tories,  he  got  some 
compensation  for  her  after  the  war,  as  he  did  for  some  of  his 
other  losses,  by  prosecuting  the  men  who  had  done  the  mischief; 
but  he  did  not  get  what  he  considered  an  equivalent. 

About  the  same  time,  as  it  is  supposed,  an  incident  occurred 
of  a different  kind,  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  different 
qualities,  and  was  rather  more  fortunate  in  its  results.  Ilis 
brother  Alexander  Caldwell  was  either  in  the  army,  or  away 
from  home  on  business;  and  when  he  was  away  Dr.  Caldwell 
was  the  only  one  to  whom  his  wife  and  children  could  look  for 
advice  in  difficulty  or  for  protection  from  danger.  The  planta- 
tions joined  and  the  houses  were  not  a mile  apart.  One  eve- 
ning about  dusk,  two  men  came  there  and  were  acting  very 
rudely,  seizing  whatever  they  wished  to  carry  away,  ordering 
her  to  get  supper  for  them,  &c.  It  is  said  they  were  British — 
one  a sergeant  or  some  subaltern  officer,  and  the  other  a com- 
mon soldier.  General  Greene  had  passed  by  Dr.  Caldwell’s  a 
few  days  before ; Cornwallis  was  now  passing  within  two  or 
three  miles  on  the  other  side  ; and  the  supposition  is,  that  hav- 
ing camped  some  where  in  the  vicinity,  these  men  were  sent  out 
foraging,  as  others  had  been  in  other  directions.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  sending  many  together ; for  the  militia  companies 
were  mostly  out  against  the  tories;  and  several  of  the  neigh- 
bors who  were  either  not  fit  for  military  service,  or  who  could 
not  leave  their  families  consistently  with  their  duty,  were  with 
Greene’s  army — some  having  gone  alone,  and  others  had  taken 
their  families  with  them.  As  Greene  passed  by  they  took  their 
wagons  with  their  families  in  them  and  went  along  with  the  ar- 
my, merely  for  protection  ; but  bore  their  own  expenses,  and 
returned  when  they  pleased*  Of  course  when  the  British  army 
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passed  through  the  country  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  it  met  with 
no  opposition  ; and  the  men  thought  that  they  could  go  any 
where  without  fear  of  molestation.  Dr.  Caldwell  saw  the  two 
men  above  referred  to,  passing  by  the  end  of  his  lane  after  sun- 
set ; and  as  they  were  going  towards  his  brother’s  house,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  perhaps  he  had  better  go  over  ; but  before 
he  started  or  fully  determined  to  go,  Mrs.  Caldwell  sent  a mes- 
senger informing  him  of  the  circumstances,  and  requesting  his 
advice.  He  sent  her  word  that  she  must  treat  them  politely,  get 
them  as  good  a supper  as  she  could,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  ; 
but  that  she  must  be  careful  to  notice  where  they  put  their  guns, 
and  set  her  table  in  the  other  end  of  the  house  ; and  in  the  mean- 
time he  would  go  over  and  conceal  himself  behind  a certain  hay- 
stack. She  was  moreover  directed  to  let  him  know  when  the 
men  sat  down  to  supper;  and  to  inform  him  correctly  of  all  the 
arrangements. 

The  house,  like  most  others  in  the  country  at  that  time,  was  a 
double  cabin,  or  a log  house,  with  a chimney  in  the  middle,  an 
outer  door  to  each  apartment,  and  a communication  from  one 
end  to  the  other;  and  she  arranged  every  tiling  according  to  the 
directions  given.  While  the  men  were  engaged  in  demolishing 
what  was  on  the  table,  without  suspicion  of  danger  or  interrup- 
tion, he  went  quietly  into  the  oter  apartment,  took  up  one  of 
t e guns  which,  of  course  he  found  loaded,  and,  stepping  to  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  so  comfortably  employed^ 
presented  it,  and  told  them  that  they  were  his  prisoners,  and  t at 
if  they  attempted  to  resist  or  escape  their  life  would  be  the  forfeit. 
As  neither  of  them  felt  willing  to  die  just  at  that  time,  they  surren- 
dered at  once;  and  he  marched  them  over  to  his  own  house 
where  he  kept  them  until  morning ; but  it  being  inconvenient 
for  him  to  keep  them  long  at  his  own  expense,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  risk  he  run  of  being  captured  himself  by  some  other  party  of 
the  British  or  tories,  and  Greene’s  army  being  expected  back  in  a 
Short  time,  he  put  them  on  their  parole  by  making  them  take  a 
solemn  oath  on  the  Family  Bible  that  they  would  not  take  up 
arms  against  the  United  States,  nor  in  any  way  assist  the  British 
or  tories,  but  demean  themselves  peaceably  and  return  to  him  on 
Such  a day.  By  that  time  he  expected  Greene’s  army  would  be 
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in  the  country  or  somewhere  within  reach  ; but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  However  they  kept  their  word  very  honorably, 
and  returned  to  him  on  the  very  day  appointed  ; but  as  Greene 
had  not  come  according  to  expectation,  and  it  being  uncertain 
when  he  would  come,  as  he  was  employed  in  watching  the 
movements  of  Cornwallis  about  Hillsborough,  and  waiting  for 
more  reinforcements,  he  put  them  on  their  parole  again  in  the 
same  way  ; and  directed  them  to  go  and  report  themselves  to 
Col.  Paisley.  It  was  never  known,  or  is  not  now  recollected, 
what  became  of  them;  for  his  own  situation  soon  after  became 
perilous ; and  Col.  Paisley  being  almost  constantly  out  on  duty 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  until  after  the  Guilford 
battle,  when  matters  of  this  kind  were  pretty  much  forgotten. 
When  the  writer  came  into  this  country  however,  a number  of 
years  ago,  the  circumstance  was  well  recollected  by  the  old  peo- 
ple th^n  living;  and  it  is  still  recollected  by  some  of  Divpald- 
well’s  family  ; for  although  they  were  then  small,  it  made  an* 
impressiou  which  could  not  be  erased,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
fact  as  above  related  is  substantially  correct. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Caldwell  was  known  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
by  character,  before  he  ever  crossed  the  limits  of  North  Caroli- 
na ; and  this  was  probably  the  fact.  Governor  Tryon  became 
well  acquainted  with  him  at  and  after  the  Regulation  battle  ; 
and  whatever  he  knew  would  probably  be  communicated  to 
those  whom  it  concerned.  The  Doctor  was  also  a member  of 
the  convention  which  adopted  the  State  constitution ; and  his 
lordship  would  no  doubt  be  made  acquainted  with  the  names 
and  character  of  the  men  who  composed  that  body.  Again, 
the  men  of  his  congregations  were  all  thorough-going  whigs ; 
and  that  of  itself  would  be  enough  ; for  a commander  like  Corn- 
wallis would  hardly  penetrate  into  a country  without  knowing 
how  the  people  in  its  different  sections  stood  affected  towards 
him.  However  this  may  have  been,  when  Cornwallis  came  in- 
to this  region  he  offered  a reward  for  his  apprehension  : so  says 
tradition ; and  it  appears  to  have  been  so  uniform  and  so  well 
sustained  that  the  probability  in  the  case  is  certainly  very  strong. 
When  the  writer  first  came  into  this  county,  before  Dr.  Cald- 
well’s death,  it  was  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old  people  in 
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his  congregations,  a$  a thing  of  which  there  was  no  doubt;  nor 
has  it  ever  been  contradicted  or  doubted  since.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  reward  offered  was  £200  ; and  that  they  found  a Judas, 
not  in  his  congregations  nor  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  but 
within  a few  miles,  who  agreed  to  betray  him  for  the  proffered 
reward  ; but  as  he  was  disappointed,  it  is  best  perhaps  to  let  his 
name  be  forgotten.  It  was  not  long  however,  until  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  tories  ; , but  was  again  delivered. 

A reward  having  been  offered  for  his  apprehension,  as  he  un- 
derstood ; and  the  tories,  encouraged  by  the  proximity  .of  the 
British,  having  become  more  bold  and  reckless,  he  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  remain  in  his  house  ; but  lay  concealed  for  the 
most  part  in  the  woods, — coming  home  occasionally  to  see  his 
family,  but  making  his  visits  short.  He  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger of  his  life  from  the  British,  as  he  often  remarked  ; nor  from 
the  tories  while  the  British  were  within  reach  ; for  the  object  of 
the  former  in  apprehending  him,  if  they  couid  do  it,  would  be, 
as  he  supposed,  to  deliver  him  up  and  get  the  reward ; but  in 
this  he  might  have  been  mistaken.  Having  ventured  home  one 
day,  however,  he  had  not  long  been  there  until  the  house  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a body  of  armed  men ; and  he  was  ta- 
ken prisoner.  They  were  tories,  and  intended  carrying  him  to 
the  British  camp,  then,  as  we  suppose,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county  ; but  as  their  primary  object  was  plunder,  they  set  one 
or  two  to  guard  him,  and  the  rest  went  to  gather  up  what  pro- 
visions, clothing,  &c.,  they  could  find.  Some  of  his  family, 
though  they  were  then  young,  still  recollect  seeing  their  father 
standing  there  beside  the  plunder,  while -the  men  were  around  him 
with  their  guns ; and  they  often  heard  their  parents  relate  the 
circumstances  for  years  afterwards.  When  they  were  nearly 
ready,  as  they  supposed,  to  depart — the  plunder  piled  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  door,  and  he  with  his  guard  standing  beside  it, — 
Mrs.  Dunlap,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
though  she  had  hitherto  remained  with  Mrs.  Caldwell  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  with  that  promptness  and  presence  of  mind  for 
which  females  are  often  so  remarkable  in  sudden  emergencies, 
stepped  up  behind  him,  leaned  over  his  shoulder;  and,  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear  as  if  intending  that  he  alone  should  hear  it,  but 
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really  intending  that  some  of  those  who  stood  by  should  hear  it 
too,  asked  him  if  it  was  not  time  for  Gillespie*  and  his  men  to 
be  here.  The  one  who  stood  nearest,  as  she  intended  he  should, 
caught  the  words  ; and,  with  manifest  alarrh,  asked  her  what 
men  ? She  told  him  .it  was  none  of  his  business ; for  she  was 
just  speaking  to  her  brother.  But  that  served  only  to  increase 
the  alarm  ; and,  in  a moment,  they  were  all  panic-struck,  and 
in  perfect  confusion  ; — some  exclaiming,  “who?  who?  what 
men?”  and  others  vociferating  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  “let 
us  go,  let  us  go,  or  the  d — nd  rebels  will  be  on  us  thick  as  hell 
before  we  know  what  we  are  about and  in  the  consternation 
produced  by  this  ingenious  though  simple  maneuver  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Dunlap,  they  all  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  their 
prisoner  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty,  and  their,  p under  to 
the  care  of  its  rightful  owners.  Some  alarm  was  perhaps  natu- 
ral; for  they  were  just  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  strongest 
whig  neighborhoods  in  the  State,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  lived  on  the 
west  side  of  his  congregations  and  near  the  line  of  separation 
between  them  and  the  Quaker  settlement ; Gillespie  too  and  his 
men  were  a scourge  and  a terror  to  the  tories ; and  then  Gen. 

* This,  was  John  Gillespie  who  has  been  already  noticed  as  shewing  so 
much  prowess  in  and  alter  the  Regulation  battle.  He  was  then  a captain; 
but  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  was  too  daring  and  impetuous  perhaps  to  have  the  command  of  a 
large  body  of  men;  but  with  a small  number  of  kindred  spirits  such  as  the 
Forbises.  the  Halls,  the  McAdoos  and  others, he  was  admirably  calculated  for 
the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  a partizan  officer;  and  while  the  ex- 
ploits which  he  performed  were  sufficient  in  number  and  importance  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  a novel  or  a romance,  one  will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  char- 
acter. Not  long  after  the  war  commenced  he  was  out  on  an  expedition  against 
the  tories  below  Deep  River.  Within  a few  miles  ol  the  place-  where  quite 
a large  body  of  them  were  encamped,  most  of  his  men,  having  been  by  some 
means  or  other  separated  from  him,  were  captured  in  the  evening  and  taken 
to  the  encajnpment.  Early  in  the- morning,  having  learned  what  had  happen- 
ed, he  proposed  to  the  few  who  were  with  him,  to  go  and  release  the  men; 
but  they  told  him  that  it  was  folly  to  think o:  it;  for  the  tories  were  ten  or 
twenty  to  one;  and  if  they  should  get  him  in  their  power  they  would  be  sure 
to  take  his  life.  This  was  true  ; tor  although  they  had  never  seen  him  they 
knew  him  well  by  character ; and  would  rather  have  had  him  put  out  of  the 
way  than  a dozen  others.  However  he  determined  on  making  an  effort  to 
save  his  men,  whether  any  body  went  with  him  or  not ; and  set  off  alone. — 
When  he' arrived  at  the  ctynp  he  found  a large  body  of  them  collected  arouhd 
his  men;  and  heard  them  telling  John  Hall,  one  of  his  best  men,  that  he 
might  be  saying  his  prayers  as  fast  as  he  could;  for  He  had  but  a few  minutes 
to  live,  Gillespie  rode  a very  fleet  animal  ; and,  throwing  her  bridle  loosely 
over  d bush,  he  walked  up  carelessly  into  the  crowd.  His  men  saw  him ; but 
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Greene  with  his  army  was  known  to  be  distant  not  more  than 
a good  day’s  march,  the  cavalry  or  some  scouting  party  of  which 
might  come  upon  them  at  any  time ; but  that  they  should  be  so 
panic-struck  by  a whisper  as  to  fly  before  an  enemy  was  in 
sight,  though  in  such  a situation  that  they  could  have  seen  one 
approaching  from  almost  any  direction,  and  while,  at  a conside- 
rable distance,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  was  in  it;  and  it  furnish- 
es additional  proof  that  “ he  is  doubly  armed,  whose  ’cause  is 
just.” 

There  never  was  a cause  m this  world,  however  good,  that 
was  not  injured  and  disgraced  by  pretended  friends ; and  the 
cause  of  American  Independence  shared,  in  this  respect,  the 
common  fate  of  every  thing  good.  Every  body  has  read  or 
heard  of  Piles’  defeat,,  which  took  place  about  half  way  between 
the  present  town  of  Greensborouglvand  Hillsborough;  and  while 
every  one  has  felt  indignant  that.. some  .four  or  five  hundred  men 
from  the  south-west  quarter  of  Orange,  with  some  perhaps  from 
the  parts  of  Guilford  and  Randolph  adjoining,  should  thus  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  the  enemies  of  their  country,  he  has  at  the 

were  careful  not  to  betray  him  either  by  looks,  words  er  actions.  The  tories 
felt  a little  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a straDger  among  them 
under  such  circumstances;  and  they  hardly  knew  how  to  proceed;  but  they 
soon  asked  Hall  it  lie  knew  John  Gillespie ? He  replied  that  he  did,  very  well ; 
and  that  he  gloried  in  being  one  of  his  men.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  knew 
where  he  was.  He  said  if  he  did,  he  would  not  tell.  They  offered  him  his 
life  if  he  would  give  them  sucli  information  that  they  could  get  him  in  their 
posession;  but  he  nobly  refused  to  save  his  life  upon  any  such  terms  The 
question  wafc  then  put,  ‘lsJie  in  this  place?’  Keeping  his  back  to  Gillespie 
and  casting  his  eyes 'over  the  crowd,  he  replied,  ‘ Ifhe  is  1 do  not  see  him  ’ — 
He  was  then  commanded  to  mount  a stump  close  bv,.  and  look  all  over.  Keep- 
ing Gillespie  again  in  his  rear,  and  looking  over  the  company  from  this  more 
elevated  position,  he  made  the  same  reply.  He  was  now  ordered  to  turn 
round  and  tell  thcpi  at  once  whether  he  was  on  the  ground  or  not;  for  they 
would  be  tr.fled  with  rio  longer.  He  turned  round;  but  looking  entirely  over 
Gillespie,  he  still  gave  the  same  answer — ‘ If  he  is  here  I do  not  see.  him  ’ — 
With  that  they  became  angry,  and  told  him  with  art  oath  that  he  had  but  three 
minutes  to  live.  When  Gillespie  saw  that  his  men  would  not  betray  him 
even  to  escape  an  ignominious  death;  and  that  there  was  no  more  time  to 
lose,  he  walked  off  to  his  English  filly,  ashe  called  her;  and  as  he  vaulted  in- 
to the  saddle,  tol  l hem  he  was  John  Gillespie,  and  they  might  make  their 
best  of  it.  That- T as  enough:  the  shout  was  immediately  raised  ; ‘the  men 
flew  to  their  horses;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  get.  him,  let  the  others  escape  ; 
but  he  was  a*  much  at  their  defiance  in  flight  as  he  was  in  battle,  when  the 
disparity  of  number^  was  not  too  great. 
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same  time  felt  delighted  with  the  tact  and  bravery  of  Col.  Lee, 
who  so  adroitly  and  completely  cut  them  off,  before  they  ac- 
complished their  purpose,  and  thus  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in 
favor  of  his.  country.  This  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  exploits 
of  that  heroic  and  enterprizing  officer — -the  most  fortunate,  I 
mean,  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  this  State;  but  there 
were  some  things  about  it,  which,  though  they  have  not  been 
noticed,  ought  to  be  known,  in  justice  to  a portion  of  those  who 
were  so -suddenly  and  so  fortunately  perhaps  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  hurried  into  eternity.  Some  of  them  were  driven  to 
take  the  step  which  they  did,  by  the  injustice  and  oppression  of 
certain  officers  in  the  whig  ranks;  and  if  my  information  be 
correct,  the  name  of  Col.  William  O’Neil  ought  to  be  more  odi- 
ous than  that  of  tory  ; for  while  he  was  elevated  in  rank,  and 
clothed  with  power  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  he  used  both, 
not  for  the  common  good  which  he  was  bound  in  honor,  and  by 
the  most  sacred  obligations  to  support,  but  to  enrich  himself. 
Many  of  those  men  were  no  doubt  destitute  of  principle,  and 
deserved  the  reward  which  they  received;  but  others  of  them 
had  been  true  friends  to  the  cause  of  independence,  and  had  even 
suffered  much  in  support  of  that  cause.  This  was  the  case  par- 
ticularly with  the  German  part  of  them,  who  not  being  able  to 
understand  English,  and  being  generally  in  good  circumstances, 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  rapacity  of  such  a man  as  Col.  O’Neil ; 
and  seeing  no  other  way  of  escape  from  his  oppressions,  they 
sought  refuge  in  the  British  army.  Many  however,  who  left 
home  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  British  standard,  not  hav- 
ing fallen  in  with  the  body  which  was  forming  under  Col.  Piles 
for  that  purpose,  when  they  heard  of  his  defeat ; immediately 
returned,  but  the  following  communication  fromanold  gentlemen 
of  much  intelligence  and  respectability  in  that  neighborhood, 
who  has  been  already  referred  to,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  Col.  0’Neil?s  treacherous  conduct,  and  of  its  effects  upon  the 
people  in  his  region. 

iC  Debember  5th,  1841. 

“Dear  Sir — I write  you  a few  lines  on  the  subject,  about  which 
we  had  some  conversation  when  you  were  at  my  house,  1 mean 
the  conduct,  for  a few  years  previous  to  the  Guilford  battle,  of 
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Capt.  O’Neil,  who  was,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
promoted  to  the  rank,  of  colonel.  Instead  of  aiding  in  the  de- 
fence of  our  country  against  the  tyranny  of  England,  his  con- 
duct had  a tendency  to  sour  the  minds  of  our  citizens  against  the 
government  recently  established.  His  taking  advantage  of  the 
times  to  speculate  and  make  money,  commenced  when  a cap- 
tain, by  drafting  an  old  man’s  sou,  among  others,  to  go  against 
the  notorious  Col.  Fannen,  who  commanded  a company  oftories, 
and  occupied  the  swamps  and  sandy  wilds  between  Ckpe  Fear 
and  Pee  Dee  rivers ; but.  this  region,  having  been  represented  as 
very  sickly,  was  a terror  to  the  people;  and  he  obtained  £75 
from  the  old  man,  by  finding  a substitute  for  his  son.  This 
money  he  divided  with  the  other  two  officers  of  the  company, 
the  lieutenant  and  ensign,  but  the  ensign  returned  the  old  man 
his  third  part  of  the  money,  which  was  £25.  O’Neil  soon  be- 
came very  expert  in  this  kind  of  traffic ; 'and  increased  his  calls 
for  men,  solely  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  necessities  or  their  fears ; for  he  always  had 
some  understrappers  ready  to  take  the  drafted  man’s  place,  for 
good  pay ; and  one  man  was  known  to  take  the  place  of  six 
different  men  in  one  day.  There  was  no  power  to  call  him  to 
account,  as  he  was  head  commander  of  the  regiment ; and  he 
operated  in  this  way  in  the  less  informed  parts  of  the,  country. 

“The  people  in  this  neighborhood  were  still  somewhat  cowed 
by  the  late  Regulation  battle,  and  the  tyranny  of  Gov.  Tryon. — 
When  young  men  returned,  after  having  actually  served  the  tour 
for  which  they  were  drafted,  he  would  renew  his  calls  for  men  ; 
and  those  who  were  most  able  to  pay,  by  having  a good- horse 
or  a rich  friend,  were  the  most  lucky  to  be' drafted.  As  he  knew 
the  circumstances  of  most  men  in  the  country,  his  -practice  was, 
while  he  professed  to  put  the  blanks  and  prizes  all  in  a hat,  to 
keep  out  the  names  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  have  drafted, 
and  put  them  into  the  drawer’s  hand  as  it  went  into  the  hat : of 
course  the  right  ones  were  always  drawn.  He  obtained  so  many 
horses  in  this  way,  that  he  employed  an  active  old  man  to  drive 
them  to  the  lower  counties  about  Edenton  for  sale ; but  he  Was 
so  prudent  in  his  maneuvering  with  the  enemy,  that  he  never 
had  a fight  with  Fannen.  They  would  run,  turn  about,  and 
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some  guns  were  perhaps  fired  at  long  distances;  but  he  always 
kept  out  of  harm’s  way  ; and  never  went  far  over  Deep  river, 
generally  about  Moore  county.  This  conduct  so  ruffled  the 
minds  of  the  people  that,  many  of  them  refused  to  serve  or  pay 
his  price  : some  fled  to  their  friends  in  other  counties ; and  others 
lay  out  for  days  and  months  at  a time.  The  end  of  this  op- 
pression was  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  at  Hillsborough, 
when  the  outlyers,  and  all  who  would  not  submit  to  O’Neil’s 
tyranny,  flocked  to  the  British  standard  ; and  not  many  of  them 
ever  returned.  O’Neil  became  very  rich,  though  he  was  very 
poor  at  the  .beginning  of  the  war.  He  never  fought  any  ; and 
was  not  in  the  Guilford  battle,  but  was  sitting,  on  that  memora- 
ble day,  at  his  own  fireside.” 

The  defeat  of  Col.  Piles,  and  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  the 
loyalists  of  the  surrounding  country,  had  its  share  of  influence  in 
drawing  Cornwallis  from  Hillsborough ; and  after  a skirmish 
with  the  Americans  on  the  Alamance  creek,  and  another  on  the 
Reedy  Fork,  at  Wetzel’s  mills,  he  moved  up  with  his  army  into 
Dr.  Caldwell’s  congregations.  They  first  encamped  on  the 
plantation  of  William  Rankin,  who  lived  on  the  North  Buffalo 
creek,  and  was  a member  of  the  Buffalo  church.  He  was  a 
man  in  good  circumstances,  highly  respectable,  and  withal,  a 
staunch  whig.  After  remaining  there  until  they  had  eaten  up 
and  destroyed  evety  thing  on  the  plantation  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  was  eatable  or  destructable,  they  removed  over  into 
the  Alamance  congregation,  and  encamped  on  the  plantation  of 
Ralph  Gorrel,  Esq.,  who  lived  on  the  South  Buffalo  creek,  and 
was  not  only  a true  whig,  but  was  in  better  circumstances  than 
any  other  man  in  that  settlement.  The  family  were  turned  out, 
as  at  other  places,  to  shift  for  themselves  ; and  the  officers  took 
possession  of  the  house.  What  the  men  and  their  horses  could 
not  consume,  was  destroyed  : the  corn  cribs  were  pulled  down, 
and  the  corn  wasted  ; the  hay  and  fodder  were  burned  or  scat- 
tered about ; the  fences  were  destroyed  ; and  it  seemed  to  be  an 
object  with  them  to  do  as  much  mischief,  and  produce  as  much 
wretchedness  over  the  country  as. possible,  even  to  the  unoffend- 
ing and  the  helpless.-  Their  cavalry  and  detached  parties  were 
almost  continually  out  foraging  and  annoying  the  inhabitants; 
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but  they  did  not  always'return  in  safety  ; for  Col.  Lee  who  was 
ever  on  the  aJert;  was.  harassing  them  at  every  turn  ; and  some- 
times the  neighbors  would  way-lay  them,  and  cause  them  to 
return  with  one  .less  than  they  took  away. 

For  some  time,  probably  for  two  weeks  or  more,  Dr.  Caldwell 
had  kept  his  retreat  .in  a very  sequestered  place  in  the  low 
grounds  of  North  Buffalo  ; and  about  two  miles  from  his  own 
house.  Not  far  from  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
or  perhaps^a  little  earlier,  though  the  precise  date  is  not  recol- 
lected, he  came'  nearer  losing  his  life,  or  being  captured  by  the 
enemy  than  he  had  ever  done ; and  the  event  made  a more  vi- 
vid and  abiding  impressidn  on  his  mind,  through'  subsequent 
life,  than  any  other.  His  enemies,  anxious  to  get  him  in  their 
power,  attempted  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  stratagem  and 
falsehood;  and  they  had  well  nigh  succeeded.*  Some  half  a 
dozef^mgn  rode  up  to  his  gate  one  evening  towards  sunset,  and, 
having  allied  out  Mrs.  Caidweil,  asked  her  where  her.  husband 
was.  She  replied  that'she  expected  he  was  in  Greene’s  camp. 
They  told  her  he  was  not  there  ; for  they  had  come  directly  from 
it ; but  that  Gen.  Greene,  having  understood  that  he  was  a good 
physician,  had  sent  them  to  take  him  there,  if  possible,  as  he 
had  a great  many  sick  men  in  his  camp,  and  wished  to  have 
his  assistance  as  ja,  physician.  This  was  said  with  so  much  ap- 
parent sincerity  and  candor,  that  she  was  completely  deceived, 
and  in  the  prevalence  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  she  repli- 
ed that  if  he  was  not  there  she  did  not  know  certainly  where 
he  was,  as  he  had  expressed  an  intention  the  last  time  she  saw 
him,  of  going  there  ; but  added  th^t,  if  he  was  not  there,  he 
was  probably  in  a certain  place  on  the  North  Buffalo,  which  she 
described.  That  was  all  they-  desired  ; and  with  many  bows  and 
thanks,  they  bid  her  good  bye  ; but  there  was  something  in 
their  looks  and  actions,  after  they  had  got  the  secret,  which  ex- 
cited her.  suspicion  ; and  the  thought  immediately  came  across 
her  mind  with  alarming  power  that  she  had'  beem  imposed  oft, 
and  had  betrayed  her  husband.  But  It  was  too  late  : the  word 
was  out ; and  the  men  Were  gone.  All  she.couid  do  was  to  com- 
mit him  to  tiie  protection  of  her  covenant-keeping^God ; and 
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that  night  was  spent,  not  only  in  sleepless  solicitude,  but  in  fer- 
vent prayer. 

Whether  they  were  all  tories,  or  part  British  and  part  tories, 
is  not  now  recollected,  if  it  was  ever  known  ; but  as  it  was  too 
late  for  them  to  venture  into  such  a place  that  night,  unacquainted 
as  they  were  with  the  locality  and  the  way  of  access,  they  made 
their  arrangements,  it  seems,  to  be  there  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  the  course  of  the  night,  he  dreamed  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, that  he  was  in  danger  there,  and  must  leave  the  place. 
This  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  as  soon  as  day- 
light appeared,  he  gathered  up  what  few  articles  he  had  with 
him,  and  set  off  for  Gen.  Greeners  camp,  which  was  then  on  or 
near  Troublesome  creek  ; but,  as  it  was  ascertained  afterwards, 
he  had  not  left  more  than  a few  minutes  when  his  pursuers  ar- 
rived. Those  who  choose  may  sneer  at  the  idea  of  his  having 
been  warned  of  his  danger  in  a dream ; but  of  the  fact,  as  the 
writer  has  been  assured  by  his  family,  there  is  no  doubt ; and  it 
answered  the  purpose,  come  from  what  source  it  might.  His 
enemies  were  disappointed  ; and  he  was  preserved,  if  not  from 
death,  at  least  from  trouble  and* vexation;  and  there  is  no  one, 
not  even  the  greatest  sceptic,  or  the  most  wicked  man,  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  be  preseved  in  the  same  way,  when  cut 
off  from  the  ordinary  m^ans  of  deliverance.  No  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  sober  reflection  will  ever  pay  any  superstitious  regard 
to  dreams,  and  neither  expect  them  before  hand  as  a means  of 
securing  his  welfare,  nor  rely  upon  them  at  any  time  when  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  ascertain  his  duty,  or  make  provision  for 
his  safety,  in  the  ordinary  way  ; but  no  substantial  reason  has 
been  given  why  impressions,'  intended  to  secure  his  welfare,-  if 
suddenly  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  peril  or  difficulty,  may 
not  be  made  by  some  guardian  power  on  the  mind  of  a good 
man  when  asleep  as  well  as  when  awake;  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  deliver- 
ed them.  Were  we  to  admit  the  principle  that  such  impressions 
may  be  made  at  any  time,  they  may  be  made  at  one  time  as  well 
as  another ; for  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  mind 
is  always  active  ; and,  not  from  any  feelings  of  superstition,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  tiiey  must  be  more  effectual  if  made 
2S 
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in  sleep  than  when  the  person  is  awake.  It  is  not  my  intention 
however,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  this  matter  here,  nor 
even  to  express  an  opinion  ; but  simply  to  state  the  fact  as  it  oc- 
curred, and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  *his  own  conclusions,  or 
make  what  comments  he  pleases;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark farther  that  he  regarded  it  ever  afterwards,  and  probably 
every  Christian  will  love  to  contemplate  it,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  as  a kind  interposition  in 
his  favor  when  placed  in  a most-  perilous  and  critical  situation, 
in  which  there  could  be  no  hope  of  succor  from  any  other 
source. 

As  the  event  just  related  could  not  have  taken  place  more 
than  a week  or  ten  days  previous  to  the  battle  at  Guilford  court- 
house, he  must  have  remained  in  Gen.  Greene’s  camp,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  it,  until  after  the  conflict ; for  he  did  not  return  to  his 
family  until  the  evening  of  the  day  following  or  perhaps  not  un- 
til the  second  day  after  the  battle. 

The  ^British  army  having  spent  about  two  days  at  Gorrell’s, 
consuming,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  every  green  thing,  and  de- 
stroying furniture,  fences,  farming  tools,  &c.,  made  their  next 
encampment  on  the  premises  of  Dr.  Caldwell ; and  as  this  was 
a very  important  event  in  his  history,  we  beg  leave  to  give  it  with 
some  minuteness,  just  as  it  was  received  from  his  family,  and 
one  or  two  of  his  old  pupils  who  lived  in  the  family  within  a 
few  years  after  the  event  took  place  ; because,  in  the  life  of  an 
individual,  especially  of  one  who  was  r not  directly  engaged  in 
the  great  political  or  military  transactions  of  the  nation,  no  cir- 
cumstance or  occurrence,  however  trivial  in  itself,  can  be  out  of 
place,  or  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  affects 
his  usefulness  or  his  personal  comfort. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  the  Sunday 
before  the  battle,  some  gentlemen  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  asked 
for  the  landlady , as  they  called  her.  Two  of  the  neighbor  men 
happened  to  be  there  at  the.  time;  but  they  remained  in  the 
house,  and  kept  out  of  view  until  they  could  be  satisfied  wheth- 
er the  men  were  friends  or  foes!  There  was  also  a woman  liv- 
ing in  the  family  at  the  time,  whom  we  shall  call  Margaret. — 
She  was  a,single  woman,  thoifgh  somewhat  advanced  in  life  ; 
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but  being  “ a woman  of  rough  manners,  and  of  rougher  lan 
guage,  when  excited/’  fearing  no  body  and  caring  not  what  she 
said,  or  in  whose  presence,  Mrs.  Caldwell  persuaded  her  to  go 
out  and  pass  herself  for  the  landlady,  which  she  did  without  any 
hesitation.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  was  introduced  to  her 
as  Col.  Washington,  asked  her  where  Dr.  Caldwell  was.  She  re- 
plied that  she  expected  he  was  in  Gen.  Greene’s  camp.  He  told 
her  she  must  be  mistaken  ; for  they  were'  just  from  the  camp, 
and  he  was  not  there.  She  then  said,  if  he  was  not  there  she 
did  know  where  he  was,  as  she  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time. 
With  that  they  rode  away  ; but  in  a few  minutes  some  of  them 
returned,  and  called  again  for  the  landlady.  Margaret  went 
out  as  before  ; but  having  ascertained  or  suspected  the  decep- 
tion, they  told  her  she  was  not  the  one  they  wanted,  and  they 
must  see  the  landlady.  Mrs.  Caldwell  then  went  out  to  the  gate 
herself,  when  fhe  same  gentleman  was  introduced  to  ber  as  Col. 
Washington ; the  same  questions  were  asked ; and  similar  an- 
swers were  given..  When  this  gentleman  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Caldwell  as  Col.  Washington,  Margaret  disputed  it,  and 
flat  contradictions  were  bandied  from  one  to  the  other  several 
times,  the  one  affirming  and  the  other  denying,  until  having 
mounted  the  fence,  and  seeing  some  of  the  army  at  a distance 
entering  the  field,  she  replied,  “ It’s  a d — nd  lie  ; for  there  are 
your  d — nd  red  coats.”  Mrs.  Caldwell  also  began  to  suspect  as 
soon  as  she  went  to  the  gate  that  they  were  British,  and  by  a 
little  inspection  of  their  dress,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  reply  of 
Margaret,  was  now  convinced  that  this  was  the  fact.  Under 
this  conviction,  she  politely  asked  them  to  excuse  her  for  a min- 
ute, that  she  might  see  to  her  child,  which  was  then  a sucking 
infant,  only  a few  months  old  ; and  running  into  the  house,  as 
if  fordiat  purpose,  she  toid  the  mbn,  who  vv6re  still  there,  to  es- 
cape from  the  other  door  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  those  men 
at  the  gate  were  certainly  the  British.'*  Having  given  them 

*One  of  these  rrfen,  it  is  said,  made  his  escape:  the  other  crawled  into  a 
large  hollow  log,  not  far  fromthe  house,  thinking  that  the  British  were  only- 
passing  by  and  would  soon  be  gone;  but  to  his  utter  surprise  and  dismay,  he 
soon  found  that  there  was  a squad  of  soldeirs  about  the  log,  piling  up  brush 
and  kindling  a fire.  He  had  not  much  time  to  deliberate.;  for  the  log  was 
very  dry  ; and  the  flames  were  cracking  and  roarling  around  him.  To  remain 
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warning  she  returned  to  the  gate,  when  one  of  them  told  her 
that  they  would  not  deceive  her ; for  they  were  the  British,  and 
must  have  the  use  of  her  house  for  a day  or  two.  With  that 
they  alighted,  and  took  possession  of  their  quarters  without  de- 
lay. Dr.  B.  says,  “ The  gentleman  who  attempted  to  pass  him- 
self for  Col.  Washington  was  Lord  Cornwallis.  I had  always 
considered  his  lordship  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  enemy 
of  my  country,  yet  a gentleman  ; and  1 would  frequently  observe 
to  the  old  lady,  when  rehearsing  this  scene,  that  she  might  have 
been  deceived  ; for  certainly  Cornwallis  would  not  condescend 
so  disingenuously  to  deceive  a lone  woman  ; but  she  always  em- 
phatically replied  that  it  was  Cornwallis,  and  she  knew  his  per- 
son well,  as  he  had  a defect  in  his  left  eye.”  When  they  turn- 
ed her  out  of  the  house  “she  retired  to  the  smokehouse  where 
she  was  confined  for  two  days  and  nights  with  no  other  food  for 
herself  or  her  children  than  a few  dried  peaches,  which  she 
chanced  to  have  in  her  pockets.  Her  situation  was  peculiarly 
distressing,  as  she  had  borne  five  children  in  two  years  or  a lit- 
tle more,  four  of  which  consisted  of  two  sets  of  twins,  one  of 
which  died  soon  after  they  were  barn,  but  the  other  two  are  yet 
living,  and  the  fifth  was  quite  a young  infant.  Such  was  her 
distress  that  she  went  at  last  to  her  own  door,  and,  falling  on 
her  knees,  begged  for  food  for  her  children  ; but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  her  entreaties.  Margaret  exerted  herself  greatly  for 
her,  passing  fearlessly  and  resolutely  among  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  returning  them  curse  for  curse.  The  old  lady  used 

there  was  certain  death;  and  the  idea  of  being  suffocated  with  smoke  and 
burned  up  there  without  any  body  knowing  it,  was  by  no  means  a pleasant  one. 
By  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  he  might  find  mercy;  and  of  course 
this  was  the  alternative  chosen  ; but  as  he  had  gone  in  head  foremost,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  in  the  saiqe  longitudinal  position,  until  he  got  out.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  soldiers  was  soon  attracted  by  a mysterious  rumbling  inside  of  the 
log;  and  when  he  first  became  visible  through  the  smoke  and  brush  at  the 
end,  and  covered  as  he  was  with  the  black  rotten  wood,  his  appearance,  instan- 
taneously and  with  great  force  suggested  the  idea  of  a certain  personage  whose 
name  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  at  all  times  very  familiarly,  but  whose 
visible  and  tangible  presence  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  Many  exclamations 
were  uttered  at  the  moment,  and  some  trepidation  manifested ; but  when  he 
had  retrograded  far  enough  to  let  them  see  that  he  was  really  a human  being, 
and  not  something  worse,  their  alarm  gave  place  to  the- most  boisterous  mirth  ; 
and  after  keeping  him  over  night,  more  lor  sport  than  any  thing  else,  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  likely  to  do  them  much  harm  any  where,  they  gave  him 
his  liberty,  rather  than  be  troubled  with  his  maintenance. 
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to  say,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of  her  trials  on  this  occa- 
sion, 4 Ah  ! Margaret  was  a wicked  creature  ; but  she  was  good 
to  me  : what  should  I have  done  without  her  ?’  A young  offi- 
cer went  to  the  smokehouse  door  one  morning  for  no  other 
known  purpose  than  that  of  adding  to  her  distresses  by  attemp- 
ting to  ridicule  the  Americans  as  cowards,  swearing  that  they 
were  rebels  and  cowards,  and  would  not  dare  to  fight  his  ma- 
jesty’s army.  The  pious  lady  said  to  him, 4 wait  and  see  what 
the  Lord  will  do  for  us.’  The  young  military  fop  replied,  4 By 
G-d,  if  he  intends  to  do  any  thing  it  is  time  he  had  begun  ;’  and, 
she  added,  in  giving  me  the  account,  before  Thursday  night  he 
saw  what  the  Lord  did.”  The  fact  that  Cornwallis  attempted 
to  impose  on  Mrs.  Caldwell  by  passing  himself  for  Col.  Wash- 
ington is  recollected  by  the  surviving  members  of  her  family,  or 
by  some  of  them  ; and  another  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s  oldest  pupils 
yet  living,  has  informed  me  that  the  Doctor  either  did  write  or 
talked  strongly  of  writing  to  his  lordship,  after  the  battle,  and 
remonstrating  with  him  for  this  ungentlemanly  conduct. 

The  family  of  Dr.  Caldwell  agree  almost  precisely  with  the 
above  account  of  Doct.  B.  las  far  as  it  goes,  except  that  they  do 
not  recollect  the  circumstance  of  their  mother  going  to  her  knees 
to  beg  for  bread ; but  they  well  recollect  that  they  had  nothing 
to  subsist  on  during  the  whole  time  except  a few  dried  apples  or 
peaches;  and  they  recollect  another  fact  which  may  have  in- 
cluded the  one  above  mentioned  by  Dr.  B.  Unaccustomed  as  she 
was  to  the  profaneness  and  rude  conduct  of  soldiers,  she  applied 
for  protection  to  a man,  who,  from  his  dress,  and  from  the  im- 
portance which  he  appeared  to  assume,  she  took  to  be  a man  of 
some  rank  in  the  army ; and  in  making  this  application,  she 
may  also  have  asked  for  something  to  eat ; but  instead  of  treat- 
ing her  with  the  courtesy  which  was  due  to  a lady  of  her  stand- 
ing, he  cursed  her,  and  told  her  he  did  not  know  what.. right  she 
had  to  expect  any  favors ; for  the  women  were  as  d — nd  rebels 
as  the  men.  She  then  applied  to  another,  who,  from  his  dress, 
his  deportment,  and  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  him,  she  sup- 
posed was  more  of  a gentleman  ; nor  was  she  in  this  case  disap- 
pointed. Having  informed  him  of  the  treatment  she  had  re- 
ceived, he  told  her  that  the  other  man  had  no  authority  what- 
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ever  in  the  camp  ; but  he  assured  her  that  if  she  would  let  him 
know  what  she  wanted,  it  should  be  done,  so  far  as  was  in  his 
power.  She  told  him  that  she  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  have 
a guard  appointed  for  her  protection ; in  the  next  place,  she 
wished  to  have  a bed  for  herself  and  her  children  ; and  finally, 
she  wished  that  some  two  or  three  articles  of  cooking  utensils, 
and  about  as  many  of  household  furniture,  all  of  which  she 
specified,  might  not  be  injured  nor  taken  away.  With  much 
urbanity  and  politeness,  he  told  her  it  should  be  done ; and  it 
was  so  done  accordingly.  A guard  was  soon  appointed,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  see  that  the  woman  and  children  were  not 
molested.  A bed,  with  the  furniture,  was  sent  off  immediately 
to  the  smokehouse ; and  when  the  army  removed,  the  articles 
of  household  and  kitchen  furniture  that  had  been  specified,  were 
left  uninjured.  He  who  acted  such  a gentlemanly  part  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  principal  physician  of  the  army  ; but  this  fact 
was  not  known  until  after  the  battle,  when  Dr.  Caldwell  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  while  attending 
to  the  sick  and  wbunded  ; and  of  thanking  him  for  the  kindness 
he  had  shown  to  his  wife  and  children.  To  us  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  one  bright  spot  in  a picture  which  is  otherwise  so  dark ; 
and  to  him  it  must  have  been  a source  of  no  small  gratification, 
to  know  that  among  the  hundreds  or  thousands  who  were  giv- 
ing every  demonstration  of  the  bitterest  hostility,  there  was  even 
one,  in  whose  bosom  the  principles  of  honor  and  humanity  were 
predominant,  and  who  had  perhaps  shown  all  the  kindness  he 
conld  in  the  station  which  he  occupied. 

We  always  feel  pained  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  for' the  suffering  that  must  follow,  to  see  men  recklessly  de- 
stroying that  which  cannot  promote  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged  ; but  which  must  involve  the  helpless  and  the  unof- 
fending in  want  and  wretchedness.  Such  was  the  conduct  of 
the  British  army  on  this  occasion ; and-  so  complete  was  the 
destruction  made  of  every  thing  necessary,  not  only  to  their 
comfort,  “but  even  to  their  subsistence,  that,  as  soon  as  they  left, 
the  family  of.  Dr.  Caldwell  were  obliged  to  quarter  themselves 
on  the  neighbors,  until  some  provision  could  be  made  for  their 
support.  The  encampment  extended  entirely  across  the  planta- 
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lion,  and  over  a part  of  two  others,  one  on  each  side , and  the 
marks  of  it  are  still  visible.  Every  pannel  of  fence  on  the  prem- 
ises was  burned ; every  particle  of  provisions  was  consumed  or 
carried  away  ; every  living  thing  was  destroyed  except  one  old 
goose ; and  nearly  every  square  rod  of  ground  was  penetrated 
with  their  iron  ram  rods,  in  search  of  hidden  treasure.  Mr. 
Dunlap  had  shortly  before  brought  a wagon  load  of  salt  from 
Petersburg,  which  was  a most  valuable  article  in  those  times ; 
but  of  that  they  destroyed  what  they  did  not  need. 

Perhaps  the  most  unprincipled  or  inexcusable  part  of  their 
conduct,  however,  was  the  destruction  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s  library 
and  papers,  not  sparing  even  the  large  Bible  which  contained 
the  family  record.  This  was  neither  accidental  nor  unavoidable : 
It  was  not  done  by  ignorant  or  drunken  soldiers,  in  the  absence 
of  their  superiors,  or  when  too  much  enraged  to  admit  of  con- 
trol ; but  by  the  officers  and  men  of  most  intelligence  in  the 
British  army  ; for  it  was  done  by  the  direction  of  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  house ; and  they  were  the  officers  and  medical  staff’. 
Whether  this  was  done  by  the  order  of  Cornwallis  himself,  was 
never  known  ; or  if  it  was  known,  it  has  been  forgotten.  Al- 
though he  rode  up  there  at  first,  attempted  to  deceive  Mrs.  Cald- 
well, and  mad£  arrangements  for  the  army,  he  did  not  remain ; 
but  occupied  the  house  of  Mr.  McCuistin,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  or  a little  more,  to  the  east,  because  that  was  immediately 
on  the  public  road  leading  from  Martinville  to  Fayetteville; 
yet,  as  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped  on  Dr.  Cald- 
well’s plantation,  the  officers  who  occupied  his  house  must  have 
been  of  a high  rank.  It  was  doue  too  with  as  much  cool  de- 
liberation as  Omar  gave  the  order  "for  destroying  the  library  at 
Alexandria,  or  as  Amrou  had  it  executed ; and  this  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  proceeded.  There  was  a large 
brick  oven  in  the  yard,  a few  steps  from  the'  house,  which  was 
used  for  baking  bread ; and  having  caused  a fire  to  be  kindled 
in  that,  they  made  their  servants  carry  out  the  books  and  papers, 
an  armful  at  a time,  and  throw  them  into  the  oven.  As  soon  as 
one  armful  was  burned,  another  was  thrown  in,  until  the  whole 
was  consumed ; and  the  oven  was  apparently  as  hot  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s furnace.  Some  of  the  family  still  have  a distinct 
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recollection  of  seeing  the  men  at  work,  carrying  out  the  books 
and  throwing  them  into  the  oven.  He  had  a large  library  for  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  the  country ; but  he  was  often  heard 
to  say  afterwards,  that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  papers  more 
than  any  thing  else ; for  they  included  pretty  much  all  he  had 
ever  written,  or  all  that  was  worth  preserving : his  college  exer- 
cises, his  trial  pieces  while  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  his  correspondence,  and  all  the  ser- 
mons, except  one,  that  he  had  ever  preached  since  he  entered 
the  ministry,  a period  of  seventeen  years.  This  transaction  is 
thus  minutely  recorded,  not  to  excite  rancorous  feelings  against 
the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  nor  undue  prejudices  against  the 
nation  to  which  they  belonged;  for  all  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  long  since  gone  to  their  final  account ; 
but  as  a matter  of  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  to 
let  the  present  generation  know  what  their  ancestors  sacrificed 
and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  British,  while  they  remained  in  Guilford  county,  were 
continually  harassed  and  insulted,  either  by  the  neighbors,  or 
by  the  light  armed  parties  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Greene; 
and  a number  of  incidents  occurred  which  were  quite  amusing, 
and  some  of  them  not  very  creditable  to  British  valor.  The 
following. extracts  from  the  communication  of  my  correspondent 
Dr.  B.,  will  be  read  with  interest.  “ When  his  lordship  was  en- 
camped at  Dr.  Caldwell’s,  Thomas  Cummins,  an  old  Presbyte- 
rian bachelor,  being  at  the  house  of  his  friend  John  Larkin,  on 
the  Reedy  Fork,  and  wishing  to  know  how  his  friends  were  fa- 
ring on  the  Buffalo,  proposed  to  Larkin  that  they  should  go  and 
visit  them ; and  on  they  went.  The  same  day  the  Buffalo 
neighborhood  was  visited  by  a British  foraging  party,  escorted 
by  the  famous,  or  rather,  infamous  Col.  Tarleton  and  his  corps, 
attended  by  a number  of  camp  followers,  or  plunderers.  This 
party  found  at  old  Mr.  Denny’s  the  objects  which  they  were 
seeking,  such  as  oats,  straw,  &c.;  and  whilst  the  wagons  were 
being  loaded,  and  the  camp  followers  were  pillaging,  the  Col.  en- 
tered the  house  to  amuse  himself  by  ridiculing  the  rebels  and 
boasting  of  British  prowess,  when  suddenly  an  orderly  came  in 
and  whispered  the  Colonel,  who  changed  color,  and,  without  say- 
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ing  good  bye,  hastened  out,  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  with 
his  whole  corps,  wagons  and  camp  followers,  he  iter  skelter, 
sauve  qui  puet ; but  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  road  lead- 
ing  by  Buffalo  meeting  house,  the  panic  of  the  pillagers  began 
to  subside,  no  one  having  been  knocked  on  the  head.  A widow 
Anderson,  whose . house  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
from  that  of  her  father,  Mr.  Denny,  observed  that  the  pillagers 
were  taking  a direction  towards^  her  house.  At  that  time  there 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Buffalo  creek,  a ridge  covered 
with  lofty  timbers ; and  Mrs.  Anderson  waved  her  hand  as  if 
giving  a signal  to  some  persons  concealed  in  those  timbers. — 
The  route  commenced  again  with  cries  and  screams ; and  they 
were  more  frightened  than  ever;  for  by  this  time  the  colonel 
and  his  men  were  far  on  their  way  to  head  quarters,  where  the 
wagons  arrived  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  having  strewed  the 
road  with  oats  and  straw.  Now  the  prime  cause  of  this  panic 
was  that  some  one  of  the  party  had  discovered  two  heads  over 
the  fence  on  the  opposite  part  of  Mr.  Denny’s  plantation.  The 
two  heads  were  those  of  Thomas  Cummins  and  John  Larkin, 
who  soon  after  entered  Mr.  Denny’s  house — Johnny  looking  a 
little  wild. 

“ No  one  at  the  present  time  can  imagine  the  daring  of  the 
whigs  of  that  day.  Dillon’s  mill  was  about  a mile  from  the  head 
quarters  of  the  British  army  ; and  some  soldiers  being  stationed 
at  the  mill  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  corn,  it  was  determined  to 
surprise  them.  A captain’s  company  was  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  Robert  Anderson,  a son  of  John  Anderson,  long  ail 
elder  of  Buffalo  congregation,  was  the  person  who  acted  as  pilot. 
He  was  conducting  them  over  the  creek  about  seventy  yards 
below  the  mill,  when  a sentinel  fired  on  them  ; and  the  party  at 
the  mill  instantly  took  the  alarm,  and  fled.  However,  they  were 
fired  on  at  random ; and  Mrs.  McCuistin  told  me  that  a woun- 
ded British  soldier  was  that  night  brought  to  her  house,”  which 
was  then  occupied  by  Cornwallis,  “ and  was  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  Dr.  Caldwell’s.  Robert  Anderson  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  profanity  of  a soldier  in  the  company  which  he  pi- 
loted : The  poor  fellow  had,  by  some  means,  procured  a canteen 
of  spirits,  through  which  the  ball  fired  by  the  sentinel,  passed  ; 
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and  this  caused  him  to  utter  a volley  of  curses  ; but  none  of  the 
party  were  injured,  except  the  one  who  lost  his  whiskey. — A 
Mrs.  McClane  lived  one  or  two  hundred  yards  below  the  mill, 
whose  house  bad  been  so  often  plundered,  that,  she  said,  there 
was  nothing  more  in  or  about  it,  as  she  thought,  to  be  plundered ; 
but  one  day  two  very  insolent  British  soldiers  entered  the  house, 
and  were  very  busily  engaged  in  searching  it,  when  she  observed 
them  assume  a very  humble  position,  pull  off  their  hats,  and  cry 
quarters,  quarters.  On  looking  towards  the  door,  there  sat  on 
their  horses,  a ’squire  Brown  whom  she  knew,  and  an  officer 
whom  she  did  not  know,  with  presented  rides.  They  instantly 
wheeled  their  horses  round,  and  directed  the  prisoners  to  leap 
on  behind  them.  As  they  rode  off  a sentinel,  placed  at  the  barn, 
about  70  yards  from  the  house,  fired  at  them;  but  without  ef- 
fect. In  a few  minutes,  Tarleton,  with  his  whole  corps,  came 
on ; and  having  ascertained  what  had  occurred,  he  bestowed 
many  curses  on  Mrs.  McClane,  swearing  that  if  such  a thing 
occurred  again,  he  would  burn  the  house  with  her  in  it.” — Other 
incidents  of  a similar  kind  might  be  related  ;*  but  these,  attested 
as  they  are  by  other  persons  iii  this  neighborhood,  are  sufficient 
to  shew  the  spirit  of  the  whigs  in  this  region,  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  state  of  things  generally,  at  that  time. 

The  British  army  after  remaining  two  days  and  nights  on  Dr. 
Caldwell’s  plantation,  left  it  a scene  of  desolation  ; and  remov- 
ed into  the  Quaker  settlement  on  Deep  river  ; but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  depart  in  peace.  Col.  Lee  and  his  corps  were 
watching  their  movements ; and  ready  to  pounce  upon  them, 

* While  the  British  lay  in  this  neighborhood  they  had  a number  of  prison' 
ers  whom  they  had  picked  up  over  the'  country,  as  it  was  their  practice  to 
make  a prisoner  of  every  whig  they  could  catch  ; and  among  them  was  a man 
by  the  name  of  James  Archer.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  JVlartinvjlle;  and 
was  an  independent,  broad  mouthed,  rough  spoken  sort  of  a man,  who  gener- 
ally said  what  he  pleased  and  where  he  pleased.  When  the  army  encamped 
the  prisoners  were  put  into  a high  pen  of  rails  with  a guard  stationed  round  it 
to  prevent  their  escape;  and  this  enclosure  was  called  the  bullpen.  Archer 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  his  accommodations;  but  lie  was  obliged  to 
put  up  with  them.  One  morning  very  early,  Tarleton  came  up,  and,  with  an 
air  of  haughtiness  and  contempt,  called  out,  “ Well,  how  do  you  all  do  in  the 
bull  pen  this  morning?”  “I  thank  you,”  said  Archer,  wa  little  better  than  you  did 
at  the  Covvpens!” — It  is  said  that  Tarleton  had  the  meanness  to  make  one  of 
his  men  go  in  and  chastise  him  for  his  insolence  ; and  it  was  perfectly  in  char- 
acter for  him,  or  we  might  hope  that  this  part  was  an  addition  to  the  story. 
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whenever  a favorable  opportunity  was  presented,  like  a squad 
of  flying  Scythians.  The  services  of  that  man  seem  never  to 
have  been  fully  known,  nor  duly  appreciated.  “ He  was  now 
in  the  very  element  of  his  talents.  Better  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  partisan  powers  could  not  be  coveted  ; and  we  find  him 
every  hour  meditating  or  executing  some  new  exploit.  On  the 
right,  on  the  left,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  wherever  service 
could  be  performed  or  intelligence  collected,  we  find  him  contin- 
ually occupied,  and  forever  changing  his  positions  to  guard 
against  surprise.”  While  in  this  county  he  made  some  narrow 
escapes ; displayed  great  tact  and  vigilance  as  well  as  bravery  ;* 
and  often  made  the  enemy  feel  the  power  of  his  sword  when  it 
was  least  expected.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  attacked  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  or  some  part  of 
it,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  it  left  Dr.  Caldwell’s 
premises,  while  on  its  way  to  Deep  river,  about  a mile  south- 

* The  following  account  of  a small  rencounter,  which  is  believed  to  be 
from  good  authority,  will  probably  have  some  interest  to  the  reader,  while  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  individual  who  is  the  principal  subject 
of  it,  and  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  casualties  and  hardships  attend- 
ant on  a military  life. — 7’he  precise  date  is  not  recollected;  but  while  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  in  Dr.  Caldwell’s  congregations,  or  after  it  removed  to  Deep 
river,  Col  Lee  with  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  men,  called  one  day  about  noon 
at  the  house  of  a Mr.  Bruce,  who  lived  in  the  north  side  of  this  county,  at  the 
cross-roads  which  still  bear  his  name,  to  get  their  breakfast  and  their  horses 
fed,  as  neither  of  them  had  eaten  any  thing  that  day.  Bruce  was  a good  whig 
and  made  them  welcome  to  whatever  he  had.  While  they  were  regaled  with 
the  smell  of  frying  meat,  eggs,  &c,  and  were  almost  ready  to  sit  down  to  the 
much  needed  repast,  a man  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  by  the  name  of 
Isaac  Wright,  came  up  at  full  .speed  on  a little  “ flea-bitten”  pony;  and  told 
them  that,  as  he  was  returning  from  mill,  he  saw  a party  of  Tarleton’s  drag- 
goons  only  a short  distance  up  the  read.  Lee  immediately  said  to  his  men, 
“Gentlemen  you  cannot  eat  until  you  Ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report;”  and 
a lieutenant  was  promptly  ordered  to  take  25  or  30  men  and  see  about  it. — 
Wright  made  a move  then  to  go  on  home;  but  Lee  told  him  that  he  was  in 
custody  and  could  not  leave  until  they  ascertained  whether  he  had  told  the 
truth  or  not ; and  that  he  must  go  along  as  a pilot.  He  replied  that  he  would 
have  no  objections,  if  he  bad  a good  horse  ; but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  ven- 
ture on  the  pony.  After  a little  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
take  the  trumpeter’s  horse,  which  was  very  fleet;  and,  thus  mounted,  away 
they  went;  but  the  trumpeter  concluded  he  had  better  go  along  on  the  pony 
to  sec  that  Wright  did  not  escape  with  his  horse.  After  going  more  than  the 
distance  at  which  Wright  supposed  he  had  seen  the  enemy,  they  began  to 
conclude  that  he  was  deceiving  them — a conclusion  which  was  natural  for 
them  to  draw  in  their  circumstances;  and  the  officer  in  command,  not  only 
refused  to  go  any  farther,  but  proposed  taking  the  pilot  back  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  He  assured  them  however  that  although  he  might  have  been  mis? 
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east  from  New  Garden  meeting  house ; and  it  is  said  that  two 
of  the  enemy  with  a number  of  horses  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
One  of  Lee’s  men  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  in. the  neigh- 
borhood a few  days  after;  but  how  many  more  were  wounded 
on  either  side  is  not  known. 

From  the  middle  of  February  until  long  after  the  Guilford 
battle  the  condition  of  this  country  was  deplorable  ; for  it  was 
harassed  by  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  enemies ; and  the  for- 
mer probably  did  more  injury  than  the  latter,  shewing  little  or 
no  respect  to  age  or  sex,  official  dignity,  literary  character  or 
moral  worth.  Soon  after  the  British  army  passed  through  this 
county  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Greene,  and  about  the  time  that  the 
tories  took  Dr.  Caldwell  a prisoner  in  his  own  house, — probably, 
though  no  dates  are  recollected, — they  made  a similar  attempt 
on  the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  who  had  settled  in  Haw  river 
congregation,  in  1776.  He  escaped  himself  by  not  being  at 

taken  in  the  distance,  as  he  was  somewhat  frightened,  he  had  made  no  false 
report;  and  that  if  they  would  only  accompany  him  a little  farther  he  would 
convince  them  of  the  fact.  The  trumpeter  with  two  others  agreed  to  go  along, 
leaving  the  rest  behind  ; but  they  had  not  gone  over  half  a mile  untif  they  es- 
pied the  enemy,  and  were  within  a short  distance  before  they  perceived  their 
danger.  Instantly  the  retreat  and  the  pursuit  were  commenced.  Wright 
and  the  other  two  had  nothing  to  fear;  but  the  poor  trumpeter,  though  plying 
his  spurs  with  all  his  might,  and  using  his  cap  as  an  auxiliary  incentive  to  the 
pony,  soon  found  himself  in  a bad  box ; for  the  enemy  were  gaining  on  him 
rapidly  at  every  jump.  When  he  found  they  were  drawing  near  he  began  to 
cry  out,  “ quarters,  quarters  ;.”  but  the  reply  was,  “d — mn  you,  we’ll  quarter 
you.”  With  the  next  breath  they  were  slashing  away  on  him  with  their 
swords;  and  they  literally  cut  him  to  pieces  there  while  begging  for  his  life. 
By  this  time  Wright  anu  the  two  who  weie  with  him  had  warned  the  party 
which  they  left  behind  ; and  they  were  on  the  foe  before  they  had  quite  finish- 
ed their  victim.  It  was  too  late  to  save  his  life;  but  a sharp  conflict  ensued; 
and  seven  of  the  British  tell  a sacrifice  to  their  resentment.  In  the  American 
party  was  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  afterwards  Judge  John-on 
of  Abingdon  in  Virginia,  who  encountered  one  of  the  enemy  ; and  escaped 
with  his  life, bv  an  occurrence  quite  remarkable,  though  not  altogether  unheard 
of.  While  engaged  in  the  sword  exercise,  cutting  and  defending  the  dra- 
goon got  his  toot  under  that  of  Johnson  and  gave  him  a tilt,  wbicfTthrew  him 
into  a very  fair  position  to  receive  the  sword  of  his  antagonist..  He  saw  that 
sword  drawn  at  arm’s  length  and  gleaming  in  the  air  ready  to  descend,  or,  as 
iie  thought,  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  him.  At  that  instant  he  felt  some- 
thing warm  and  moist  come,  like  a flash,  on  the  side  of  his  face;  and  having 
instantly  and  instinctively  applied  his  hand  to  his  face,  on  taking  it  away,  found 
it  covered  with  bl-od  and  brains.  The  first  thought  that  darted  through  his 
mind,  with  electric  quickness,  was,  could  they  be  his  own?  but  with  the  next 
glance  of  his  eye  he  saw  that  they  were  those  of  his  adversary.  A comrade, 
not  far  ofl,  perceiving  his  situation,  dashed  up  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
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home  ; but  they  broke  open  and  plundered  his  house,  as  I have 
been  informed  by  a worthy  old  elder  of  that  church ; destroyed 
his  books  and  papers  ; and  he  soon  after  left  that  part  of  the 
country. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  for  some  days  before  the  British  came 
into  his  congregations,  Dr.  Caldwell  had  been  with  the  Ameri- 
can army,  or  under  its  protection.  On  the  14th,  when  the  army 
left  the  encampment  on  the  north  side  of  Troublesome  creek, 
near  the  iron  works,  and  came  down  to  the  court  house  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  enemy  battle,  he  remained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  went  for  lodging  in  the  evening  to  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  McBride,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  The  latter  was 
a decided  whig;  but  not  having  as  much  nerve  as  some  other 
men,  he  intimated  to  the  Doctor  that  he  was  afraid  to  let  him 
lodge  in  his  house,  lest  the  tories,  who,  it  was  known,  had  been 
endeavoring  to  get  him  in  their  power,  should  come,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  army,  and  murder  them  altogether,  or  burn  up  his 
possessions.  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  not  easily  alarmed  at  any 
time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  and  whose  confidence  in  the 
care  of  divine  Providence  had  probably  been  increased  by  the 
deliverances  which  he  had  for  some  time  past  experienced,  felt 
a little  piqued,  not  at  the  want  of  hospitality  so  much  as  the 
want  of  firmness  in  his  friend  ; and  told  him  that  he  would  not 
stay  in  his  house,  but  go  to  the  woods,  McBride  did  not  ob- 


struck  the  dragoon  with  his  sword  just  above  the  ear,  nearly  severing  the  up- 
per part  ot  the  head  from  the  lower. — The  British,  finding  themselves  over- 
powered, began  to  retreat;  and  the  Americans  dare  not  toll .sw  them;  for 
Tarleton  with  his  whole  force  was  not  far  behind ; but  they  returned  to  Bruce’s 
with  all  expedition,  having  slain  seven  of  the  enemy  and  lost  only  one  man. 
As  Lee  had  only  a part  of  his  men  with,  him,  he  could  not  meet  his  adversary 
in  full  force;  and  therefore,  without  waiting  to  satisfy  the  cravingsof  hunger, 
they  immediately  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and  accompanied  by  the  lamily 
of  Bruce,  went  over  Haw  river  before  they  halted.  Tarleton  occupied  the 
house  that  night ; and,  having  destroyed  every  thing  he  could,  left  the  prem- 
ises next  morning  a scene  of  desolation. 

The  above  facts  were  communicated  to  the  writer  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ta- 
tum, an  intelligent  and  respectable  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  who 
has  long  resided  on  the  plantation  on  which  they  occurred.  Some  years  ago, 
Judge  Johnson,  when  on  his  way  to  meet  the  Supreme  Court  in  Richmond, 
having  been,  by  a little  accident,  detained  for  a day  or  two  at  the.  house  of 
Mr.  Tatum,  went  out  to  view  the  scene  of  his  former  perils  and  conflicts, 
which  was  at  the  end  ol  the  lane;  and  gave  him,  with  two  or  three  of  his 
neighbors-,  a minute  account  of  the  whole  transaction. 
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ject ; but  was  polite  enough  to  go  with  him ; and  they  both  took 
their  lodgings  that  night  on  one  side  of  his  plantation  in  the  low 
grounds  of  the  creek.  His  anxiety  led  him  down  next  day  to 
McCuistin’s  bridge  on  the  Reedy  Fork,  a distance  of  12  or  14 
miles;  and  only  one  mile  and  a half  from  the  scene  of  action. — 
Before  lie  got  to  the  bridge,  however,  he  met  a number  of  men 
running  for  life,  who  gave  him  a most  doleful  account ; and,  as 
they  run,  advised  him  to  lly  as  fast  as  he  could,  or  the  British 
would  be  on  him ; for  all  was  lost ; but  he  knew  too  well  the 
character  of  raw  militia,  as  they  were,  to  put  any  dependence 
in  what  they  said,  especially  in  their  circumstauces ; for  they 
were  not  in  a state  of  mind  either  to  know  or  tell  the  truth. — 
lie  still  went  on,  though  with  more  anxiety,  if  possible,  than 
ever;  and  occasionally  meeting  with  others  who  were  retreat- 
ing; but  the  farther  he  went  the  more  favorable  the  accounts 
became. 

Having  remained  about  the  bridge  until  he  knew  the  result, 
he  returned  in  the  evening  to  McBride’s  ; and  they  both  repair- 
ed to  the  place  of  their  former  lodgings  in  the  low  grounds  of 
Troublesome  creek.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  McBride,  wak- 
ing up,  saw  an  unusual  light,  and,  on  looking  towards  his  house, 
found  that  it  was  not  only  in  that  direction,  but  that  it  seemed 
to  extend  over  a considerable  space.  With  much  agitation,  lie 
waked  up  his  companion,  and  said  to  him,  Look  yonder  ! The 
tories  are  burning  up  every  thing  I have.  Although  the  night 
was  cloudy  and  very  dark,  the  Doctor,  without  saying  much, 
set  off  alone  ; and  made  his  way  through  the  woods  until  he  got 
near  enough  to  hear  the  men  talking  and  to  satisfy  himself  that 
they  were  not  tories,  but  a portion  either  of  the  British  or  of  the 
American  army.  He  also  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  mak- 
ing no  destruction  of  property  ; but  further  than  this  he  could 
not  go  without  the  risk  of  being  discovered  and  fired  on  by 
some  of  the  sentinels.  He  returned  therefore,  and  told  McBride 
what  he  had  discovered,  adding  that  they  must  be  Americans ; 
for  lie  heard  no.  German,  or  different  languages  spoken,  as  he 
would  have  done,  if  it  were  the  British  army.  On  going  up  to 
tiie  house  in  the  morning  they  found  that  it  was  Col.  Washing- 
ton and  his  men,  who,  having  arrived  there  at  a late  hour  of  the 
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night,  had  pitched  their  camps  and  kindled  their  fires  in  diffe- 
rent places  about  the  premises  as  they  found  convenient.  This 
was  gratifying,  but  unexpected ; for  although  they  were  proba- 
bly aware  of  the  fact  that  Greene  had  previously  appointed  the 
place  of  his  former  encampment  by  the  iron  works  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  after  the  battle,  it  was  two  or  three  miles  distant ; and 
therefore  McBride’s  first  conclusion  was  as  natural  as  any  other. 

It  is  believed,  though  not  distinctly  recollected,  that  Dr.  Cald- 
well came  down  to  Martin ville  the  day  after  the  battle,  probably 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  Greene  and  under  the  protection  of  his 
flag,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  bury  the  dead,  or  of  attend- 
ing to  the  sick  and  wounded.  His  family  recollect  to  have 
heard  him  frequently  state  that  in  Mr.  McNairy’s  house  which 
was  one  of  those  used  as  a hospital,  they  cut  off  legs  and  arms 
and  threw  them  into  a cart  at  the  door  until  it  was  pretty  well 
loaded ; and  then  they  were  taken  away  and  buried.  He  did 
not  return  to  his  house  for  two  or  three  days ; and  he  would 
have  run  considerable  risk  in  doing  so.  Besides,  Mrs.  Caldwell 
and  her  seven  children,  the  whole  number  which  she  then  had 
living,  were  not  at  home,  'having  been  obliged  to  disperse  over 
the  congregation  and  live  upon  the  neighbors ; but  his  atten- 
dance at  the  hospitals,  both  as  a minister  and  as  a physician,  was 
no  doubt  desirable  on  many  accounts.  Gen.  Greene  was  ma- 
king every  effort  to  have  his  army  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  service ; but  as  it  was  his  purpose  to  march  in  pursuit  of  his 
adversary  before  the  sick  and  wounded  could  recover,  and  as  it 
was  important  in  his  situation  and  with  his  prospects  to  have  the 
physicians  of  the  army  along,  it  became  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  one  acquainted  with  their  circumstances  under 
whose  care  they  could  be  left.  Moreover,  while  many  of  them 
were  his  friends  or  personel  acquaintances,  and  therefore  his  at- 
tendance would  be  grateful  to  them,  his  feelings  of  friendship, 
patriotism,  and  humanity,  would  have  prompted  him  to  do  what- 
ever he  could  to  wards  aileviatingthe  sufferings,  and  administering 
to  the  consolation  of  those  who  had  been  shedding  their  blood 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  ; and  to  do  it  without  any  other  recom- 
pence  than  the  gratification  which  the  mere  rendering  of  suck 
services  would  impart. 
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To  those  who  intelligently  and  cordially  acknowlege  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  prayer  is  both  natural  and  proper ; nor  will 
it  ever  be  neglected  by  such,  when  engaged  in  a cause  which 
they  believe  to  be  a righteous  one,  or  when  great  and  important 
interests  are  at  stake.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  Mrs.  Caldwell 
and  a number  of  old  ladies  belonging  to  the  Buffalo  congregation 
met  at  the  house  of  Robert  Rankin  and  spent  , the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  prayer.  A large  number  of  pious  females  in  the 
Alamance  were  engaged  in  the  same  way  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  elders;  and  how  far  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  a 
powerful  and  implacable  foe,  as  the  result  of  that  day’s  conflict, 
was  in  answer  to  prayer,  can  be  ascertained  only  in  another 
world. 

Many  in  the  Buffalo  congregation  were  at  this  time  down 
with  the  small  pox,  the  infection  having  been  caught  from  the 
British  army  by  a prisoner  a few  weeks  before  ; and  was  thus 
unintentionally  brought  into  the  neighborhood.  A young  man 
by  the  name  of  Rankin,  who  had  an  extensive  connexion  and 
was  much  esteemed,  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Ramsour’s  mill; 
and  after  a few  days  made  l^is  escape.  He  was  very  sick  on  his 
way  home;  but  as  the  eruption  had  not  taken  place,  he  was  not  a- 
ware  of  his  situation.  His  death  was  the  consequence;  but  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter, 
flocked  to  see  him  ; and  thus  the  disease  was  at  once  spread  over 
the  whole  congregation.  This  was  unfortunate  on  many  ac- 
counts ; but  all  the  men  in  both  these  congregations  who  were 
fit  for  duty  were  either  in  the  battle  or  employed  in  some  way 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Greene.  Maj.  John  Donnell,  who 
was  then  a captain,  and  a member  of  the  Buffalo  church,  was  a 
man  of  great  respectability  and  moral  worth,  a staunch  whig  and 
an  enterprising  officer.  Having  embarked  in  the  cause  with 
zeal  from  the  first  he  had  been  much  employed  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  served  a six  months  campaign  mostly  in  Geor- 
gia, on  the  Savannah  river ; and  had  been  ever  prompt  to  ren- 
der his  country  any  services  in  his  power.  He  was  not  in  the 
battle  at  Martinville,  because  he  and  his  company,  or  such  of 
them  as  were  fit  for  duty,  had  been  appointed  by  Gen.  Greene 
on  another  service.  Col.  John  Paisley,  father  of  the  Rev.  Will- 
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iam  D.  Paisley,  was  a patriot  as  well  as  a Christian  ; and  had  all 
along  taken  an  active  part  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
present  at  th'e  battle  with  the  men  under  his  command;  and  was 
directed  to  occupy  an  eminence  to  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  communicating  in- 
ligence.  Capt.  John  Forbis*  who  lived  on  the  Alamance,  was 
there  with  a company  of  volunteers,  the  Allisons,  the  Kerrs, 
the  Paisleys,  the  Wileys,  and  others,  most  of  whom  were  his 
neighbors  and  belonged  to  the  company  of  which  he  was  cap- 
tain ; and  a braver  band  of  militia  was  not  on  the  ground. — 
They  were  placed  in  the  front  rank,  stood  firm,  and  fired  the 
number  of  times  prescribed  in  the  general  order.  Forbis  himself 
fired  the  first  gun  in  that  division ; and  killed  his  man  ;'  for  he 
took  deliberate  aim  with  his  rifle  at  a British  captain  who  was 
seen  to  fall.  He  was  mortally  wounded  himself,  and  died  a few 
days  after.  Several  of  his  men  were  also  wounded,  of  whom 
William  Paisley,  father  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Paisley,  was  one  ; 
but  none  of  them  mortally. 

A number  of  individuals  in  the  Buffalo  congregation  volun- 
teered that  morning  and  put  themselves  under  officers  of  known 
valor,  mostly  under  Col.  Campbell.  Dr.  B.  says,  “ Many  Guil- 
ford volunteers  were  in  the  battle  at  the  court  house  ; and  I have 
frequently  heard  the  bravery  of  two  very  young  men  on  that 
day  spoken  of.  The  men  were  John  Rankin  and  John  Allison. 
A number  were  assembled  in  the  morning  at  the  house  of  Alli- 
son’s father,  mostly  females  and  old  men.  Allison’s  house  was 
about  two  miles  to  the  left  of  Greene’s  army ; and  when  the 
big  guns  began  to  fire,  these  young  men  sprang  to  their  rifles. 
The  females,  divining  their  intention,  laid  hold  on  them ; and. 


*Itis  said  that  a certain  colonel  who  was  believed  to  have  no  partiality  for 
powder  and  lead,  excused  himself  that  morning  on  the  ground  that  he  must 
see  to  the  commissary  department,  or  something  else  than  fighting;  and  put 
Forbis  in  his  place.  His  men  remonstrated  with  him  at  the  time,  but  he 
cursed  them,  and  told  them  that  Forbis  was  a brave  man  and  would  do  well 
enough.  Perhaps  there  was  no  more  truth  in  this  report  than  in  another  of  a 
similar  kind  respecting  a certain  other  officer  of  a higher  grade,  whose  horse 
got  a very  bad  character  for  always  running  away  with  his  rider  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  engagement;  but  however  this  may  have  been,  Forbis,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  appointment,  or  supposed  appointment,  has  ever  since  had  the 
t itle  of  colonel  conferred  upon  him  by  hiscountrvmen. 

30 
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crying  and  shrieking,  begged  them  not  to  go ; but  they  freed 
themselves  from  the  hold  of  their  friends,  and  ran  to  join  their 
companions.  They  fell  in  with  Col.  Campbell’s  mountaineers, 
and  fought  with  them  until  they  retreated,  after  which  they  were 
fired  at  by  a company  of  British  regulars  ; but  escaped  unhurt. 
Thomas  Cummins,”  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  “ was 
also  a volunteer  on  that  day.  It  is  said  that  fighting  is  hot  work  ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  retreat  commenced,  the  said 
Thomas,  being  wrapt  in  his  blanket,  became  very  warm ; and 
as  he  passed  the  jail  stuck  it  in  a crack,  not  doubting  but  that 
he  would  return  again  in  a few  minutes.  It  is  said  he  became 
quite  wrathy  when  he  found  that  the  retreat  would  be  continued 
and  that  he  must  lose  his  blanket.”  This  Thomas  Cummins 
was  a man  of  some  eccentricity  ; but  was  regarded  as  a very 
sincere  and  devout  Christian ; and  he  fought  with  composure 
and  fearlessness,  because  he  was  engaged,  as  he  believed,  m a 
good  cause.  On  my  first  visit  to  the  battle  ground  I was  ac- 
companied by  Robert  Rankin,  whose  bravery  on  that  occasion 
is  well  attested,  and  who,  although  just  recovering  from  the 
small  pox,  went  from  his  home  that  morning,  and  fell  in  with 
Campbell’s  mountaineers.  Having  taken  me  to  a tree  which 
lie  had  used  as  a bulwark,  and  from  behind  which  he  fired  two 
or  three  times,  even  after  most  of  the  division  had  retreated,  he 
observed  that  just  before  the  retreat  commenced,  this  same  old 
Cummins  passed  by  him  at  a “dog  trot,”  sat  down  on  a log  a few 
steps  beyond,  and,  taking  out  a luncheon  of  bread,  began  to 
craunch  it,*  when  a ball  came  whizzing  by  his  head,  and  so 
close  as  to  brush  his  hair.  He  instantly  started  to  his  feet,  coolly 
observed  that  he  might  as  well  die  fighting  as  eating,  and  set  off 
at  the  same  gait  to  occupy  his  post  again.  John  Larkin  who 
lived  about  three  miles  from  the  battle  ground,  went  up  that 
morning  and  put  himself  under  Capt.  Kirkwood  who  has  been 
called  the  American  Diomed.  When  he  went  to  the  Captain 
and  asked  him  if  he  might  fail  in  with  his  company,  he  told  him, 
certainly.  He  soon  asked  again,  if  he  might  take  a tree  ; and 
received  the  same  answer;  for,  as  Kirkwood  remarked  after- 

* In  speaking  of  this  afterwards  he  said  “ he  got  very  hungry ; and  he  thought 
it  would  do  him  good  to  eat  a bite." 
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afterwards,  he  put  no  confidence  in  him,  and  expected  to  see 
him  run  at  the  first  fire,  or  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight,  but  was  agreeably  disappointed.  The  men  were  ordered 
not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  came  within  60  steps ; and  Larkin 
waited  very  patiently  until  they  had  approached  nearly  within 
that  distance.  Then  turning  to  the  captain,  asked  him  if  he 
might  fire  ; and  on  being  answered  in  the  affermative,  he  pulled 
away  with  his  rifle,  and  a red  coat  fell.  As  Kirkwood  related 
afterwards,  he  fought  with  as  much  bravery  as  any  of  his  men, 
until  the  retreat  was  ordered,  when  he  returned  home,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  a number  of  years. 
Other  names  might  be  mentioned  with  nearly  equal  commenda- 
tion ; but  my  limits  will  not  permit.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  excuse  this  notice  of  individuals,  or  this  detail  of  personal 
incidents ; and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  battle 
having  been  fought  in  one  side  of  the  Buffalo  congregation,  and 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s  house,  it  was  almost 
unavoidable.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  great  body  of  the  North 
Carolina  militia  acted  such  a cowardly  and  disgraceful  part  on 
that  day,  all  who  have  any  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  State, 
will  feel  gratified  to  know  that  there  were  many  honorable  ex- 
ceptions— men  who  voluntarily  shed  their  blood  there  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  5 and  whose  prowess  was  severely  felt  by  the 
enemy. 

Every  one  who  has  read  Johnson’s  Life  of  Greene  has  no 
doubt  felt  a little  surprised  that  the  loss  of  the  British  should  be 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  American  army  ; and  he  has 
perhaps  felt  at  a loss  to  account  for  it  oil  the  supposition  that 
the  North  Carolinians  did  nothing.  The  enemy  admitted  a loss, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  of  531  ; but  Gen.  Greene,  on 
what  he  considered  as  undoubted  authority,  said  it  could  not  be 
less  than  633  ; while  the  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  was  not 
much  over  200.  Gen.  Greene  had  only  1490  regular  soldiers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement ; and  of  these  the  2nd  re- 
giment of  Marylanders  were  struck  with  a panic  and  fled  with- 
out doing  any  execution.  The  artillery  did  little  or  nothing ; 
and  if  the  North  Carolina  militia  fled,  as  most  of  them  did,  at 
the  first  onset,  the  British  soon  outnumbered  the  Americans ; 
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and  their  artillery  was  used  with  tremendous  effect.  The  dis- 
grace of  North  Carolina  on  this  occasion  was  owing  to  her 
wretched  policy  of  “making  the  defence  of  the  country  a pun- 
ishment for  offences,  and  of  forcing  the  disaffected  into  service.” 
The  militia  commanded  by  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton,  or  most 
of  them,  fled  in  a most  dastardly  manner ; but  the  volunteers 
were  of  different  mettle.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  North 
Carolina  line  was  placed  in  front,  just  behind  the  fence,  having 
fair  sweep  at  the  British  as  they  advanced  through  the  open 
field  in  front;  and  the  Virginia  militia  were  drawn  up  at  a dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  yards  behind  them,  in  the  woods.  In 
that  front  line  were  a good  number  of  volunteers,  commanded 
by  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Col.  For  bis.  They  had  rifles,  and 
were  good  marksmen.  They  were  posted  immediately  behind 
the  fence  ; and  took  deliberate  aim,  with  their  guns  pointing 
through  the  cracks  and  resting  on  the  rails.  Their  first  fire  is 
known  to  have  been  a deadly  one ; and  probably  their  second 
one  also  ; for  they  stood  firm  until  they  had  fired  twice,  accord- 
ing to  orders ; and  then  retreated.  It  has  ai  ways  been  said,  and 
I believe  was  said  by  Forbis  himself,  that  he  was  shot  by  the 
Virginia  militia,  who  did  not  wait  until  he  got  past  them ; but 
fired  rashly  and  in  some  confusion,  at  least  in  that  part,  of  the 
line.  It  is  also  known  that  a great  many  of  the  British  were 
buried  in  that  field ; and  near  the  place  where  their  front  line 
was  when  the  first  fire  was  given.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt ; 
for  it  is  well  attested  by  people  in  the  neighborhood  who  were 
on  the  ground  next  day  after  the  battle,  and  saw  them  burying 
their  dead. 

But  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  a British  officer, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  John  A.  Mebane  of 
this  place,  and  the  genuineness  of  which  is  unquestionable,  may 
possibly  throw  some  light  on  this  matter,  though  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  precisely  what  part  of  the  American  army  the 
writer  meant  by  “ the  Irish  line.”  Dr.  Stewart,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  directed, was  a native  of  Scotland, but  came  to  America 
when  a young  man  ; and  died  in  this  county  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  Capt.  Stewart  who  wrote  the  letter,  was  his  cousin 
and  commanded  a company  of  Scotch  Blues  in  the  Guilford  bat- 
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tie.  In  the  old  field  next  to  the  court  house,  where  the  battle 
terminated,  the  greater  part  of  both  the  British  and  Americans 
were  buried  ; and  about  the  time  that  this  letter  was  written 
the  bones  of  some  of  them  had  become  exposed.  Dr.  Stewart, 
in  writing  to  his  cousin,  mentioned  this  fact ; and  supposed  that 
they  were  the  bones  of  British  soldiers.  To  this  the  letter  was 
a reply  ; and  with  this  explanation  it  will  be  intelligible  to  the 
reader. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Dugald  Stewart,  a captain  in  the  army 

of  Cornwallis,  to  his  relative  Donald  Stewart,  of  Guilford  coun- 
ty, N.  C.,  dated  : 

“Ballaciielish,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  Oct.  25th,  1825. 

“ You  once  in  your  letters  to  me  mentioned  about  the  battle 
of  Guilford  court  house,  and  that  you  were  sorry  to  see  the  bones 
of  so  many  of  my  countrymen  scattered  about.  I wish  to  cor- 
rect you  in  this  error. — The  bones  which  you  observed  there 
must  be  those  of  your  own  countrymen,  the  Americans ; for  as 
we  kept  possession  of  the  field  we  burned  our  own  dead.  The 
regiment  to  which  I belonged,  the  71st,  or  Frazier’s  Highland- 
ers, were  drawn  up  on  the  left  of  the  British  line,  along  with  the 
23d,  or  Welsh  Fusiliers,  with  some  other  regiments.  In  the  ad- 
vance we  received  a very  deadly  fire  from  the  Irish  line  of  the 
American  army , composed  of  their  marksmen  lying  on  the 
ground  behind  a rail fence.  One  half  of  the  Highlanders  dropt 
on  that  spot.  There  ought  to  be  a pretty  large  tumulus  where 
our  men  were  buried.” — This  extract  was  thought  to  be  worthy 
of  preservation,  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject ; but  any  farther  comment  on  it  here  is 
deemed  unnecessary. 

To  a serious  and  contemplative  mind  the  conflict  of  armies  is 
an  awful  scene  ; and  to  engage  in  such  a conflict  voluntarily  and 
with  cool  deliberation  requires  great  heroism  or  great  stupidity ; 
but  to  walk  over  the  battle  field  when  death  and  destruction 
have  done  their  work,  while  it  requires  almost  as  much  nerve, 
gives  full  play  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy  and  humanity.  Al- 
though Gen.  Greene  received  what  he  deemed  satisfactory  in- 
telligence that 44  the  utmost  attention  which  circumstances  would 
admit  of,  had  been  shown  towards  his  wounded,  by  the  British 
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commander  ;”  and  although  “ his  first  act  after  alighting  from 
his  horse,  was  to  send  surgeons  with  a flag  into  the  enemy’s 
camp  to  attend  the  American  wounded,  forwarding  along  with 
them,  provisions  and  every  article  of  comfort  which  the  slender 
resources  of  the  army  could  furnish,”  there  were  still  some  cases 
of  suffering  and  apparent  neglect  that  were  painful  to  any  man 
of  humane  feelings.  The  brave  and  lamented  Forbis  was  over- 
looked and  left  to  suffer.  He  lay  there  on  the  cold  ground,  with- 
out any  thing  to  shelter  him  from  the  driving  rain,  and  without 
receiving  any  refreshment,  except  one  drink  of  water,  until  the 
next  evening,  near  30  hours.  After  the  battle,  the  tories  were 
swarming  over  the  ground,  and  appeared  to  be  much  elated. — 
One  of  those  who  were  call  “good  tories”  came  on  Forbis  soon 
after  the  engagement  was  over ; and  at  his  request,  brought  his 
hat  full  of  water,  and  sat  it  down  beside  him.  The  same  even- 
ing another  found  him,  it  is  said,  by  the  name  of  Shoemaker,  an 
acquaintance,  who  had  hitherto  professed  to  be  neutral;  but 
when  Forbis  begged  him,  for  mercy’s  sake,  to  get  him  a drink 
of  water,  he  cursed  him  for  a rebel,  and  stuck  his  bayonet  into 
him.  The  whigs,  according  to  tradition,  in  a short  time,  got 
hold  of  him,  and  attached  him  by  the  neck  to  the  limb  of  a tree. 
Next  evening  Forbis  was  found  accidentally  by  an  old  lady 
from  his  neighborhood,  who  had  come  up  in  search  of  her  broth- 
ers, of  whom  she  had  been  able  to  get  no  intelligence.  With 
difficulty  she  got  him  on  her  horse,  and  started  home  with  him, 
leading  the  horse  and  holding  him  on  ; but  his  family  having  in 
the  mean  time  got  information,  sent  a carriage  which  met  them 
on  tbe  road.  He  was  visited  at  his  own  house  by  a surgeon  of 
the  army,  in  company  with  Dr.  Caldwell ; but  they  could  do  no- 
thing for  him,  and  he  lived  only  a few  days.  On  the  second 
day  after  the  battle,  a number  of  old  ladies  in  these  congrega- 
tions, with  a promptness  and  kindness  that  did  them  credit,  went 
up  with  a quantity  of  clothing  and  provisions  which  they  had 
collected  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  When  there,  their  curiosity 
prompted  them  to  go  over  the  scene  of  action,  or  a part  of  it; 
and  they  had  not  gone  far  until  they  found  two  or  three  of  the 
Americans  who  had  been  left  unburied;  but  they  had  been 
stripped  and  plundered  of  every  thing  by  the  British  soldiers, 
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Dr.  Caldwell  being  on  the  ground,  made  them  a very  feeling 
address  ; and  had  the  men  decently  interred. 

While  the  British  remained  on  the  ground,  which  was  only 
until  they  buried  their  dead,  they  kept  themselves  in  readiness 
for  action  at  a moment’s  warning,  as  they  confidently  expected 
that  Gen.  Greene  would  renew  the  attack;  and  if  he  had,  it  is 
said,  he  must  have  succeeded ; for  their  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted.  It  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  maintain  a suffi- 
cient force  for  their  own  defence,  and  make  something  of  an  im- 
posing appearance,  until  they  could  get  where  they  had  more 
friends  ; for  they  were  every  day  increasing  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  Many  of  the  Quakers,  though  they  tried  to  remain 
neutral,  had  been  with  the  Americans  in  feeling  from  the  first ; 
and  if  the  British  had  remained  much  longer  among  them,  it  is 
believed,  they  would  have  become  whigs  to  a man,  at  least  in 
principle.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle, 
Cornwallis  encamped  with  his  army  five  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  town  of  Greensborough  ; and  before  daylight  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Wilmington  ;*  but  to  follow  them  any  farther  at 
present  would  be  transcending  my  limits. 

*It  has  been  the  constant  tradition  of  the  neighborhood  that  Gen.  Greene 
sent  Cornwallis  a kind  of  banter  before  he  commenced  his  retreat;  and  the 
following  account  was  recently  given  me  by  an  old  lady  of  intelligence  and 
great  respectability,  now  living  in  this  place.  She  was  then  about  15  years 
of  age;  but  her  faculties  are  yet  apparently  unimpaired,  and  her  recollection 
perfectly  good.  Every  one  knows  t hat  on  the  day  of  the  battle  and  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  the  engagement,  the  British  got  possession  of  the  American  artil- 
lery ; and  although  the  guns  were  spiked  before  they  were  abandoned  by  our 
men,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  old  lady  states  that  on  the  second  day  after  the  battle  the  British  army 
encamped  within  a mile  or  a little  more  of  her  father’s  house;  and  carried 
away  every  thing  they  could  find  on  the  premises,  in  the  way  of  provisions 
for  man  and  horse.  Before  night  a while,  a man  from  the  American  army 
passed  by  the  house,  bearing  a white  flag,  and  going  towards  the  British 
camp.  On  his  return,  about  an  hour  after,  her  father  hailed  him  ; and  wish- 
ed to  know  the  purport  of  his  communication.  He  replied,  among  other 
things,  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Gen.  Greene  to  present  his  compliments  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  to  make  him  an  offer  of  four  more  cannon  on  the  same 
terms,  if  he  would  accept  of  them.  No  definite  answer  was  given;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  night  his  lordship  “cut  stick.”  By  morning  he  was  several  miles 
distant;  and  his  camp  was  like  that  of  the  Assyrian  army  before  Jerusalem, 
except  that  it  was  not  so  well  supplied  with  good  and  desirable  things.  As 
to  provisions  they  had  none  to  spare  for  either  man  or  horse;  and  as  to  other 
things  they  were  no  better  off.  Cornwallis  claimed  the  victory  at  Martinville, 
but  he  was  really  vanquished;  and,  as  he  said  himself  soon  after,  “another 
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The  British  left  most  of  their  sick  and  wounded  at  New  Gar- 
den, while  those  of  the  American  army  were  at  Martinville ; 
and  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  two  armies  were  on 
friendly  terms,  and  frequently  had  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Tn  this  way  Dr.  Caldwell  became  acquainted  with  the  physician 
who  had  befriended  his  family  ; and  was  much  pleased  with 
him.  He  went  to  see  him  at  New  Garden  ; and  the  other  pre- 
sented him  with  a handsome  walking  cane,  as  a memento  of 
their  friendship.  His  name  was  Jackson ; and  he  afterwards 
published  a work  of  some  kind  which  Dr.  Caldwell  purchased. 

Great  complaints  were  made  throughout  the  war  of  the  un- 
fair measures  used  by  the  British  officers  to  get  their  American 
prisoners  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  king.  Threats,  mal- 
treatment, and  persuasions  were  alternately  used,  or  all  together 
as  occasion  seemed  to  require  ; and  false  representations,  it  is 
said,  were  some  times  made  for  the  purpose,  especially  when 
their  prospects  were  most  gloomy.  In  some  places  they  suc- 
ceeded perhaps,  at  least  with  many  individuals ; but  in  this  re- 
gion it  is  not  known  that  they  succeeded  in  a single  instance,* 
though  great  efforts  were  made. 

When  the  British  army  was  withdrawn,  the  country  was  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  of  its  maintenance,  and  from  much  un- 

such  victory  would  have  been  his  ruin.”  They  kept  the  field  partly  by  superior 
discipline  and  partly  by  accident;  but  they  were  victors  only  in  name.  A 
part  of our  militia — those  from  Virginia  and  the  volunteers  from  North  Caro- 
lina, did  great  execution  at  the  onset ; but  when  they  had  done  it,  they  fled 
like  Scythians,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  ground,  to  boast  ol  a 
joyless  and  bootless  victory  ; and  then  to  regret  his  loss  and  to  weep  over  his 
gain. 

*Grcat  efforts  were  made  to  prevail  on  their  prisoners  to  enlist  in  the 
British  service;  and  as  an  old  gentleman  of  respectable  character,  who  was 
a prisoner  in  the  British  camp,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  informed  me  not  kng 
since,  that  in  the  evening  some  of  the  officers  told  the  prisoners  they  might  as 
well  enlist  now ; for  Greene  was  worse  defeated  than  Gates  had  been;  and 
they  could  no  longer  have  any  hope  of  success.  The  poor  fellows  were  much 
dejected  ; but  they  could  not  consent  to  take  such  a step,  or  not  until  they  had 
more  certain  information.  This  was  all  they  knew  of  the  results  of  the  bat- 
tle until  next  morning,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  while  silence  and  an  air  of  sadness 
prevaded  the  British  camp,  they  heard  Gen.  Greene’s  morning  gun  booming 
in  the  distance;  and  they  instantly  raised  the  shout — “ Huzza!  boys;  the  old 
cock’s  crowing  again : there’s  no  danger  now.” — The  old  gentleman  also 
said  that  the  baggage  and  prisoners  were  left,  on  the  day  of  battle,  four  miles 
in  the  rear,  with  a small  guard;  and  could  have  been  taken  with  perfect  ease 
by  a few  men,  if  it  had  been  known. 
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necessary  and  ruthless  destruction  of  property  ; but  domestic 
enemies  still  remained,  who,  so  far  as  they  had  power,  were 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  others.  The  tories,  many  of  whom 
were  unprincipled  and  reckless,  being  now  without  the  partial 
restraints  under  which  they  had  hitherto  been,  became  more 
bold  and  daring  than  ever.  From  the  time  the  south  became 
the  theatre  of  war  they  had  been  very  troublesome;  and  seem- 
ed to  have  a peculiar  spite  at  Dr.  Caldwell.  An  incident  of  the 
kind  occurred  a few  months  before  the  time  of  which  I am  now 
writing  ; and  which,  as  it  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
is  worth  relating,  is  here  given,  though  a little  out  of  its  proper 
place.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1780,  a man  called  at  his  house  one 
evening  about  dark,  with  the  intention  of  staying  all  night. — * 
The  Doctor  was  not  at  home  ; but  as  he  thought  himself  safer 
in  the  house  of  a clergyman,  especially  one  of  his  standing,  than 
any  wlie,re  else,  he  told  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  he  had  been  sent  as 
an  express  from  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Greene,  who  was 
then  on  the  Pee  Dee  river;  and  that,  as  he  was  very  hungry 
and  fatigued,  he  wished  to  get  accommodations  for  the  night. — 
Her  solicitude  was  immediately  awakened  for  the  safety  of  his 
papers,  as  well  as  of  himself;  and  she  promptly  told  him  he  had 
better  not  remain ; for  if  the  tories  should  get  any  intimation  of 
his  being  there,  he  would  certainly  be  robbed  before  morning; 
and  at  all  events,  she  never  knew  the  day  nor  the  hour  when 
they  would  be  attacked.  She  therefore  told  him  that  she  would 
furnish  him  with  something  to  eat,  such  as  she  had,  and  as 
speedily  as  possible  ; but  that  he  had  better  then  go  somewhere 
else.  Supper  was  soon  on  the  table,  and  he  sat  down  ; but  just 
at  that  moment  such  an  unaccountable  apprehension  came  over 
him,  that  he  became  agitated  and  could  not  eat.  Presently  they 
heard  some  one  without  saying,  Surround  the  house,  surround 
the  house ; and  they  found  themselves  assailed  by  a body  of 
tories.  Mrs.  Caldwell  instantly  told  him  that  he  must  do  just 
as  she  directed  him,  and  do  it  promptly.  Then  bidding  him 
follow  her,  she  took  him  out  of  the  house  at  the  opposite  side 
from  that  at  which  the  assailants  were  ; and  by  a way  not  com- 
monly used.  A large  locust  tree  stood  close  to  the  house  ; and 
'&•$  it  was  still  hanging  pretty  full  of  ripe  locusts,  and  the  night 
31 
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being  dark,  it  furnished  a very  good  place  of  concealment.  She 
told  him  that  he  must  ascend  that,  thorny  as  it  was ; and  conceal 
himself  among  the  losusts,  until  he  found  that  the  men  were  en- 
gaged in  plundering  the  house.  Then  he  must  descend  on  the 
other  side  ; and  trust  to  providence  and  his  heels  for  safety.  He 
did  so,  and  made  his  escape  ; but  the  house  was  plundered. 

While  the  British  army  was  about,  the  tories,  though  bold  and 
confident  of  success,  were  under  some  restraint,  partly  by  that 
very  confidence,  or  by  the  hope  of  a speedy  and  complete  tri- 
umph ; and  partly  by  the  presence  of  those  whose  authority  they 
were  obliged  in  some  degree  to  respect,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  often 
remarked  that  he  never  apprehended  any  danger  of  his  life  from 
the  British ; but  he  did  from  the  tories,  especially  after  the  re- 
treat of  Cornwallis..  Their  conduct  was  more  insiduous  and 
dastardly  ; and  their  attacks  were  generally  made  in  the  night, 
burning  houses  and  other  property,  and  sometimes  acts  of  mur- 
der were  perpetrated.  The  men  of  these  congregations  were 
some  of  them  in  Greene’s  army;  and  the  rest  were  often  out  on 
expeditions  against  the  tories,  particularly  down  the  Cape  Fear 
river.  These  troublesome  enemies,  if  let  alone,  would  embody 
there  in  such  numbers  under  Fannen,  Walker,  and  others  of  a sim- 
ilar character,  as  to  become  formidable  ; and  therefore  continual 
efforts  were  necessary  to  disperse  them  or  keep  them  in  awe.  In 
this  county  they  could  not  embody  to  any  extent;  for  they  had 
no  leader,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  numerous ; and  all  they 
could  do  was  by  watching  their  opportunity  when  the  men  were 
away ; or  by  assailing  a lone  family  in  the  night  and  making 
their  escape  before  any  alarm  could  be  given.  Sometimes  they 
succeeded  in  this  way  and  sometimes  they  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed.* 

* The  following  incident  which  occurred  in  the  Alamance  congregation 
with  a man  by  the  name  of  John  Alexander,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  state  of  things  for  months  after  the  battle  at  Martin ville  ; and  many  such 
exploits  and  discomfitures  still  live  in  the  traditions  of  the  country.  Alexan- 
der was  a warm  whig  and  had  been  very  active  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
afterwards  removed  1o  Tennessee;  and  had  a son  who  became  a respectable 
minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  ; and  is  perhaps  still  living; 
but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  son,  if  born,  was  only  a child. 
At  this  time  the  old  man  had  three  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  about 
grown;  and  each  of  the  others  a size  less.  Like  most  of  his  neighbors 
he  kept  his  pitch  forks  and  other  farming  utensils  in  the  house  to  prevent 
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The  house  of  Dr.  Caldwell  was  plundered  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  after  the  battle  ; but  of  these  only 
one  or  two  incidents  are  recollected.  Mrs.  Caldwell  had  a very 
elegant,  table  cloth,  which  she  received  as  a present  from  her 
mother  when  she  went  to  house  keeping,  and  which  she  prized 
very  highly  as  a memento  of  departed  worth.  On  one  occasion 
when  a body  of  tories  were  plundering  the  house  of  every  thing 
they  could  find,  one  of  them,  having  broke  open  the  chest  or 
drawer  in  which  it  was  kept,  got  the  table  cloth  ; but  she  seized 
it  at  the  same  time,  and  was  resolved  not  to  let  it  go.  This  oc- 
casioned something  of  a scuffle,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  others  ; but  when  she  found  he  would  wrest  it  from  her,  un- 
less she  could  exert  some  other  than  muscular  power,  she  paused, 
and  with  her  eye  fixed  upon  them — still  retaining  her  hold  on 
the  article  however,  and  appealing  to  them  with  a woman’s  el- 
oquence— asked  them  if  they  were  not  born  of  women,  or  if  they 
had  no  wives  or  daughters  whom  they  respected,  and  for  whose 
sake  they  would  treat  others  with  more  civility.  This  had  the 
desired  effect:  a small  man  who  stood  a few  feet  off,  looking  on, 
stepped  up,  and,  while  a tear  started  in  his  eye,  said,  yes ; he 
had  a wife,  a fine  little  woman  she  was  too  ; and  Mrs.  Caldwell 
should  not  be  treated  so  rudely  any  more. — By  some  means  or 
other  they  got  Dr.  Caldwell’s  rifle  gun  which  was  never  recov- 
ered, nor  did  he  ever  get  any  compensation  for  it ; but  being  well 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  who  was  the  depredator,  though  he 


their  being  stolen;  and  on  this  occasion  they  answered  a valuable  purpose. — - 
Three  or  four  tones  waylaid  him  one  Saturday  night  as  he  was  returning  from 
a corn  shucking;  but  as  he  happened  to  take  a different  path  they  missed 
their  aim.  He  had  just  got  in  bed  however  when  they  assaulted  the  house, 
lie  started  up  and  seized  his  gun,  bidding  his  daughters  at  the  same  time  to 
get  the  pitch  forks  and  make  good  use  of  them.  The  door  which  was  barred 
soon  gave  way;  and  as  they  were  entering  he  presented  his  gun  but  it  missed 
fire.  The  daughters  at  his  command  instantly  charged  upon  them  with  their 
pitch  forks,  and  with  great  resolution.  The  oldest  daughter  wounded  one  of 
the  men  severely  and  made  him  retreat;  and  among  them  they  prevented  the 
whole  posse  from  advancing  any  further  until  their  father  got  his  gun  primed 
again,  when  he  put  a ball  through  one  of  them.  His  name  was  Frederick 
Sherer;  and  Alexander  knew  him  when  he  shot.  The  others  bore  him  oft 
to  the  house  of  a Mr.  Harding  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  body  was  found 
next  day  and  hurried  ; but  in  their  confusion  they  left  his  hat  at  the  door ; and 
Alexander  wore  it  to  preaching  at  Alamance  the  next  day  as  a trophy.  The 
daughter  married  soon  after ; and  lived  many  years  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
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had  no  positive  testimony,  lie  took  his  own  way  of  inflicting 
punishment.  Some  years  after,  when  lie  undertook  to  build  a 
new  house,  he  employed  this  man  to  do  the  work;  treated  him 
very  kindly,  though  in  such  a way  that  he  felt  .continual iy  re- 
proved for  his  own  meanness;  and  would  frequently  take  an 
opportunity  of  telling  him  about  a certain  tory  who  stole  Iris 
gun,  describing  the  thief  very  minutely — his  height,  his  com- 
plexion, the  color  of  his  hair,  the  dimple  on  his  chin,  &c.;  and 
then  would  add,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  “he  was  just  about 
such  a looking  man  as  you  are.”  No  one  who  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  could  form  a correct  idea  of  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  this  course ; but  it  was  most  tormenting,  and 
yet  it  was  all  done  apparently  in  perfect  good  humor. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  and  distress  which  had  prevailed  for 
some  time  in  the  country,  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary,  the  op- 
erations of  civil  government,  the  labors  of  science,  and  even  the 
ordinary  duties  of  private  and  social  life  were  suspended  or 
greatly  interrupted.  Prayer  however  is  practicable  everywhere 
and  at  all  times;  for  God  is  an  infinite  spirit,  and  may  be  ap- 
proached by  the  devout  heart,  not  only  on  Mount  Zion  or  in  Je- 
rusalem, but  in  the  closet  or  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  natural  and 
right  for  a religious  community  at  all  times,  especially  when  in 
distress,  to  seek  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  if  it  be  accessible, 
to  hear  his  instructions  and  to  present  their  united  supplications; 
but  if  that  be  impracticable,  they  may  mourn  and  pray,  each  one 
apart,  or  in  groups  around  the  family  altar;  and  such  was  the 
practice  of  Christians  in  these  times  of  gloominess  and  dismay,  of 
vexation  and  trouble.  While  this  state  of  peril  and  suffering 
continued,  Dr.  Caldwell  was  debarred,  not  only  from  the  public 
exercises  of  the  Sabbath,  but  in  a great  measure  from  the  com- 
forts of  the  domestic  fireside.  His  school  also  had  been  broken 
up ; and  some  of  his  scholars  were  drafted  to  recruit  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  were  in  the  battle  at  the  court  house ; but  as 
soon  as  the  country  ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  war,  he  returned 
to  his  pulpit,  and  to  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  and  pastoral 
duties.  The  exercises  of  his  school,  were  also  resumed  as  soon 
,as  circumstances  permitted,  though  the  number  of  his  scholars' 
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was  small  until  peace,  and,  with  it,  incipient  prosperity,  were 
restored  to  the  country. 

But  a work  remained  to  be  done  wnich  was  equally  as  im- 
portant as  the  achievement  of  independence  ; and  which  required 
all  the  talents,  learning  and  piety  that  could  be  brought  to  its 
performance.  The  formation  of  a constitutional  government,  so 
regulated  and  secured,  as  to  answer,  by  its  uniform  and  whole- 
some operation,  all  the  purposes  for  which  such  a government 
was  needed,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  country,  was  no 
easy  task,  and  could  not  be  the  work  of  a day.  The  people 
had  proved  what  had  been  often  proved  before  in  a similar  way 
by  the  people  of  other  countries,  that  the  government  to  which 
they  had  been  subject,  might  be  successfully  resisted  and  free- 
dom from  its  operations  obtained ; but  it  remained  for  them  to 
do  what  never  had  been  done,  which  was,  to  shew  the  world 
that  societies  of  men  when  thus  set  at  liberty  are  capable  of  go- 
verning themselves,  or  of  establishing  a wise  and  wholesome 
government  from  reflection  and  choice.  The  difficulties  were 
apparently  insurmountable,  as  any  one  may  perceive  by  read- 
ing the  Federalist  and  other  publications  of  that  day;  and  the 
advocates  of  monarchy  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  potentates 
of  the  old  word,  pronounced  it  an  impossibility.  Many,  too, 
even  of  the  most  patriotic  and  intelligent,  were  doubtful,  if  not 
incredulous ; but  some  tiling  must  be  done.  A government 
was  needed  which  should  be  free,  yet  firm  and  vigorous  ; — so 
liberal  in  its  provisions  as  to  meet  the  views  and  embrace  the  in- 
terests of  all  sections  of  the  union  ; but  placed  on  a basis  so  firm 
and  so  well  guarded  that  it  would  remain  secure  from  the  as- 
saults of  foes  without,  and  the  conflicts  of  ambition  and  party 
strife  within.  To  abandon  the  prize  which  cost  them  so  dear, 
and  to  throw  away  or  lose  the  richest  boon,  next  to  religion, 
which  heaven  ever  conferred  upon  a people,  without  making 
every  possible  effort  for  its  preservation,  would  have  been  crim- 
inal and  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  The  work  teas  done,  and 
done  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  though  it  took  nearly  as 
long  as  the  war  with  Great.  Britain  ; for  the  whole  period  from 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  if  not  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  a contest  with  difficulties  which  would  have  been 
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easily  overcome  with  such  a government  as  we  now  have ; and 
the  whole  of  it  was  a constant  effort  too  on  the  part  of  the  wise 
and  patriotic,  to  get  such  a government  established.  When  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  became  manifest,  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  old  Confederation  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
formed,  the  people  looked  to  the  same  source  and  employed  the 
same,  or  many  of  the  same  agents,  whom  they  had  found  wor- 
thy of  confidence  in  the  bloody  strife  with  a foreign  foe.  They 
invoked  the  aid  of  heaven ; and  confided  in  the  integrity  and 
wisdom  of  the  men  who  had  counselled  and  guided  them  through 
all  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  past. 

As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Caldwell  was  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  county  to  represent  them  in  the  Convention  which 
adopted  the  present  Federal  Constitution ; and  although  there 
were  many  men  of  the  first  intelligence  and  ability  in  that  body, 
the  debates  were  not  as  able  perhaps  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected on  such  an  occasion ; for  the  ablest  men  or  the  best  ora- 
tors were  all  on  one  side.  According  to  the  Debates  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  they  have  been  reported,  the  Doctor  seems  to  have 
taken  about  such  a stand  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
previous  habits  and  circumstances.  He  had  lived  remote  from 
the  centre  of  intelligence  and  of  co-operation ; and  there  were 
no  men  living  in  his  region  who  were  liberally  educated  and 
prominent  as  politicians.  He  had  therefore  been  without  much 
intercourse  with  the  master  spirits  of  the  day  ; and  consequent- 
ly without  the  mental  stimulus,  at  least  in  that  department  of 
human  knowledge  and  human  interests,  which  such  intercourse 
imparts.  Of  course  he  had  been  without  the  best  means  of  cor- 
recting those  partial  or  defective  views  which  a man  is  apt  to 
form  on  any  practical  subject,  in  a state  of  seclusion  ; and  which 
nothing  can  effectually  correct  but  discussion  or  collision  with 
other  minds  of  intelligence,  experience,  and  observation.  With 
the  general  principles  of  liberty  he  was  well  acquainted ; but 
with  the  details  of  government  he  had  never  had  much  to  do. 
He  had  been  the  principal  source  of  general  intelligence  as  well 
as  of  religious  knowledge,  in  his  neighborhood;  and  while  all 
looked  up  to  him  for  instruction  there  were  none  to  contradict, 
pr  to  enlighten  and  correct.  Besides,  having  been  all  along  oc- 
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cupied  with  his  school,  his  medical  practice,  and  the  duties  of 
his  pastoral  office,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  ap- 
pear to  so  much  advantage  in  a political  assembly,  or  that  he 
would  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  a constitution 
required  by  the  diversified  interests,  sentiments,  and  habits  of 
this  widely  extended  country,  as  those  who  had  been  from  the 
first,  in  curcumstances  more  favorable  for  observation,  and  for 
having  their  minds  excited  and  their  views  corrected  by  contin- 
ual intercourse  with  kindred  spirits. 

From  the  Reports  it  appears  that  Dr.  Caldwell  was  with  the 
majority,  of  the  first  convention,  in  adopting  the  constitution  on- 
ly on  certain  conditions,  being  an  advocate  for  state  rights,  and 
afraid  of  putting  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President; 
and  the  course  of  events  during  the  last  few  years  have  led  ma- 
ny to  think  that  the  fears  which  were  then  entertained  were  not 
altogether  groundless.  There  were  both  intrinsic  and  circum- 
stantial difficulties  in  the  case.  The  formation  of  a government 
that  would  have  sufficient  firmness  and  vigor,  and  yet  be  suffi- 
ciently free  and  guarded  against  the  abuse  of  power,  was  then 
a matter  of  experiment ; but  people  who  are  possessed  of  only  a 
moderate  share  of  prudence  and  are  actuated  by  pure  motives, 
always  approach  an  expiriment  with  caution,  where  the  intersts 
at  stake  are  so  momentous,  and  the  danger,  though  it  may  not 
be  very  well  defined,  is  manifestly  great  and  near  at  hand.  It 
was  almost  impossible  in  this  case  to  know  just  what  amount  of 
power  was  necessary  in  an  executive  officer,  and  one  too  of 
which  the  world  furnished  no  example,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 
the  intentions  of  his  appointment.  Knowing  as  they  did  that 
they  could  put  no  reliance  on  the  integrity  of  the  men  who  might, 
in  process  of  time,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  it  was 
regarded  as  a matter  of  prudence  and  sound  policy  to  confer  on 
the  supreme  executive  no  more  power  than  would  barely  suf- 
fice for  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; but  in  their  circumstances, 
that  was  not  easily  defined  or  ascertained.  Even  now,  after  a 
trial  of  more  than  half  a century,  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  point ; and  although  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  executive  patronage  are  more  manifest,  or  better 
understoodThan  they  were  at  that  early  day,  when  experience 
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liad  given  no  sanction  or  confirmation  to  theory,  and  when  truth 
had  not  fairly  put  her  seal  upon  the  system  which  they  were 
forming,  it  is  found  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
form  any  constitutional  checks  by  which  these  evils  may  be  cer- 
tainly averted.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  inherent ; and  cannot 
be  removed  or  overcome  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  man  nor 
by  any  thing  except  a moral  safeguard  implanted  and  cherished 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  are  to  be  trusted. 

There  were  difficulties  also  arising  out  of  the  feelings  or  pre- 
judices and  circumstances  of  1 he  people.  They  had  known  so 
much  of  the  oppressions  experienced  from  executive  patronage, 
standing  armies,  &c.,  while  subject  to  the  British  government, 
and  had  suffered  so  much  in  resisting  that  government  whim  it 
became  intolerable,  that  they  were  morbidly  sensitive  on  every 
thing  connected  with  popular  rights ; and  the  same  principle 
which  led  them  to  be  jealous  of  a hereditary  monarch  was 
extended  in  some  degree  to  their  own  representatives,  though 
chosen  by  themselves  and  at  such  short  intervals  that  they  were 
removable  almost  at  pleasure.  It  was  therefore  fortunate  that 
the  attempt  to  form  our  present  government  was  not  made  at  an 
earlier  day,  or  until  they  had  much  time  for  reflection  and  had 
learned  much  from  experience,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been 
formed,  or  must  have  been  regarded  as  mere  theory, — a Utopian 
scheme  that  might  serve  for  amusement,  but  could  never  be  re- 
duced to  practice.  Dr.  Caldwell,  though  remarkably  judicious 
when  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  would  enable  him  to  form 
a judgment,  was  equally  cautious  when  those  facts  were  want- 
ing. It  is  said,  though  I know  not  on  what  authority,  that  he 
drafted  the  article  in  the  State  Constitution  which  excludes  all 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  one  which  excluded  Ro- 
man Catholics,  from  holding  certain  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment ; and  if  so,  it  is  an  evidence,  not  only  of  his  strong  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  but  of  his  vigilance  in  guarding  against  every 
thing  which  might  lead  to  a union  of  Church  and  State,  and 
consequently  to  a violation  of  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

A free  government  is  a government  of  the  people  ; and  unless 
they  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  virtue  to  appreciate  its  val- 
ue and  to  sustain  its  operation,  whatever  wisdom  may  have 
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.been  employed  in  its  construction,  its  duration  must  be  short; 
but  the  very:  struggle  by  which  the  people  of  this  country  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  governing  themselves  was  calculated  to 
impair  their  most  essential  qualifications  for  self-government. 
War,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a prolific  source  of  immorality 
and  vice ; but.  when  it  is  both  foreign  and  domestic,  as  it  was 
here:,  every  kind  of  government,  except  that  of  martial  law,  is 
suspended,  and  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  restraints  are ‘in  a good 
degree  removed ; the  worst  passions- of  human  nature  are  in- 
tensely and  constantly  excited ; and  the  progress  of  vice  soon  gqins 
an  ascendancy  over  every  thing  good.  A seven  years’  war  of 
this  description  had  produced  such  anarchy  and  wickedness  that 
society  was  not  easily  restored  even  to  its  former  state  of  sobri- 
ety and  good  morals.  We  are  rather  agreeably  surprised,  in 
contemplating'this  subject,  to  find  as  much  vital  religion  as  there 
was  amidst  the  gteat  deterioration  of  morals  which  we  know 
existed  in  a large ‘portion  of  society;  but  still  thore  was  ah  im- 
perious necessity  for  a reformation,  in  this  respect,  which  should 
pervade  the  entire,  community  ; and  this  was  a work  which  be- 
longed peculiarly  to  the  ministers  of  the  .gospel  ; nor  did  they 
manifest  any  despondency  ; but  engaged'  in  it  with  all  the  zeal 
and  firmness  which  the'difficulty  and  importance  of  the  task  re- 
quired. The  statesmen  of  that  day  also,  or  such  of  them  as 
were  most  prominent  and  influential,  with  one  at  theirjiead, 
who,  for  wisdom,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  was  almost  a perfect 
model,  not  only  admitted  the  necessity  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
to  the  support  of  a free  government,  but  gave  their  influence  to 
aid  in  the  diffusion  of  christain  principles  as  the  only  security 
for  good  order,  moral  rectitude,  and  due  subordination  in  socie- 
ty. 

During  the  war  the  increase  of  ordained  ministers  and  of  or- 
ganized churches,  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  appears  to  have 
been  as  great  as  in  the  same  length  of  time  at  any  period  since; 
for  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Presbytery  of  Or- 
ange numbered  twenty  ordained  ministers,  with  six  licentiates 
and  one  or  two  in  a cofirse  of  preparation;  and  these, -with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  were  all  settled  or  laboring,  in  some 
Way,  within  the  limits  of  -this  State.  ' They  were  working  men;' 
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and  they  worked  with  a view  to  permanent  good ; for  they  were 
men  of  enlarged  views  as  well  as  of  Christian  zeal.*  They 
knew  well  that  without  intelligence  and  virtue  a free  govern- 
ment cOu Id  not  be  long  maintained;  and  that  there  could  not 
be  a consistent  and  permanent  state  of  practical  religion  with- 
out enlightened  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  For  the  attain- 

° .■  , ■ t 

ment  of  the  great  objects  before  them,  almost  every  one  of  them 
taught  a classical  school ; and  as  a great  many  men  were  thus 
prepared  for  Usefulness  in  the  learned  professions,  these  schools 
begame  sources  of  general  information  to  the  people.  In  fact 
nearly  all  the  literature  and  science  in  the  State  for  many  years 

* The  following  statistical  report  from  under  the  hand  of  the  stated  Clerk, 
may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  a portion  of  my  readers,  especially  as  we  have 
no  Presbyterial  or  Synodical  records  relating  to  that  period,  it  is  here  given 
verbatim  -el  literatim. 

MEMBERS,  PROBATIONERS,  &c.  " 

OET9E  PRESBYTERY  OF  ORAVGE,  APRIL  2p.  1784. 


Ministers. 

Churches * 

Messrs.  Alexander,  Joseph  - - - 

Bullock’s'  Creek, 

4ft 

Archibald,  Robert  - - - 

Rocky  River.- 

ftft 

Barr,  David  - - • 

Sandy  River. 

ft! 

Caldwell,  David  - - - 

Buffalo. 

ftft 

Cosson,  John  - - - -• 

=■ 

Onocbugues. 

ftft 

Cummins,  Francis  - - - 

j- 

Bethel. 

ftft 

Craighead,  Thomas  - - 

•if 

Holstein. 

ftft 

Edmunds,  James  - - - 

"C 

ftft 

Fraser,  James  - - - - 

X 

Expunged  Oct.  5th,  1784.* 

ftft 

Hall,  James  ----- 

o 

Fourth  Creek. 

“ 

Harris,  John 

p 

\ 

ftft 

Hill,  Thomas  - - - - 

McCaule,  T H.  - - - 

1 2, 

ftft 

» 

Centra 

ftft 

McCorkle,  Samuel  E.  - - 

JQ 

05 

Cathey’s,  (now  Thyatira.) 

ftft 

McRee,  James  - - - - 

2! 

Sieel  Creek. 

ftft 

Patillo,  Henry  - - - - 

* *•  . ' : \ ’ 

ftft 

Reese,  Thomas  - - - - 

Salem.' 

ftft 

Simpson,  John  - - - - 

Fishing  Creek; 

ftft 

Templeton,  James  - - 

Thatcher,  Daniel  - - - 

Quaker  Meadows.  » 

ftft 

i • 

' 

Evangelists: not  ordained. 

Messrs.  Finley,  Robert  licenced  Oct.  9th,  1783.  - ‘ 

“ Hal),  Robert 

“ 

“ Jan.  29th,  1784. 

“ Mecklin,  Robert 

a 

“ Oct.  8ih,  1783. 

•“  Newton,  John 

« 

“ Oct.  8th,  1783. 

“ Donnell,  Thomas 

a 

^ April  11th,  1778. 

“ Lake,  Jacob 

ftft 

Not  licensed.  * 

Mr.  John -Springer,  began  June,  1782. 

True  return.  Testis,  T.  H.  McCAULE,  Pres.b.-  C’lk. 

* The  word  “ expunged,”  &c.,  was  written  in  another  hand. 
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was  obtained  or  originated  there  ; and  the  country  owes  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  men  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. — 
They  also  made  it  an  object  to  expound  and  defend  the  promi- 
nent doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  to  enforce  the  great  principles 
•of  moral  obligation.  Hence  there  was  a combination  of  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  in  their  preaching,  which  is  not  generally 
found  to  prevail  at  the  present’  day.  ‘Much  of  their  preaching 
was  directed  against  the  predominant  v-ices  of  the  times,  such 
as  intemperance,  licentiousness,  theft,  robbery,  &c.,  which  were 
then  rife  every  where,  and. required  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
the  wise  and  good  for  their  suppression.  ■ There  is  in  my  pos- 
session a manuscript  sermon  preached  about  the  close  of  the 
war,  by  one  of  the  ablesf  men  in  the  country,  entiled*, Me  crime 
and  curse  of  plundering  ; and  others  on  other  subjects  wjiich 
indicate  the  deplorable  state  of  morals  generally  at  that  time. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  preach  repen- 
tance towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  once ; 
but  to  do  that  with  effect,  at  any  time,  the  people  must  haye  a 
conscience,  as  thp  history  of  the  Christian  church  fully  proves  ; 
or  they  must  be  prepared  for  the  offers  of,  mercy,  by  being  in- 
structed in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  law,  .their  own 
character  as  transgressors  of  that  law,,  and  the  necessity  of  par- 
ddn.  During  the  war,  and  long  after  it,  when  the  Presbytery 
appointed  its  members  to  supply  vacant  congregations,  it  direc- 
ted them  at  the  same  time  to  catechise  the  people  dnd  adminis- 
ter the  ordinances.  The  appointment  both  for  preaching  and 
for  catechising  was  sent  on  some  weeks  before  hand  ; and  while 
the  Shorter  Catechism  was  -used  for  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, the  older  o.nes  were  furnished  with  a series  of  written  ques- 
tions, doctrinal,  experimental,  and  practical.  This  was  substan- 
tially the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  by  most  others, 
so  far  .as  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  both  in  their  own  churches 
and  in  those  to  which  they  were  sent  as  supplies  ; and  the  course 
was  certainly  a judicious  one;  for  if  we  would  raise  a perma- 
nent superstructure  of  any  kind,  we  must  lay  a good  founda- 
tion. If  we  would  form  people  to  steady  habits  of  virtue  and 
■religion  we  must  paake  them  intelligent.  The  foundation  which 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  that  day  laid  .for  consistent  piety 
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and  good  morals  was  broad  and  firm — it  was  the  foundation 
which  is  laid  in  the  Bible ; and  without  any  disposition  to  dis- 
parage the  labors  or  the  influence  of  others,  it  is  believed  that 
North  Carolina  is  more  indebted  to  their  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tian efforts  for  the  character  which  she  has  ever  since  sustained 
for  intelligence,  probity  and  good  order,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
The  ministers  of  Cither  denominations  were  zealous  and  useful 
in  preaching  the  gospel;  but  it  is  a fact,  not  disputed,  that  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  body  were  then  more>  numerous  and  better 
educated  than  any  others.  They  were  the  laborious  and  unti- 
ring advocates  and  promoters  of  learning ; and  upon  them  res- 
ted almost- the  whole  burden  of  education,  so  far  as  it  was  ad- 
vanced beyond  the,  mere  rudiments  of  English. 

There  was  much  scepticism  as  well  as  immorality  and  disor- 
der prevailing  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war ; but  the 
former  was  greatly  increased  in  a few  years  by  foreign  influ- 
ence: The  connexion  which  had  existed  between  this  country 
and  Franoe  during  the  revolutionary  struggle;  the  important 
services  rendered  by  the- latter,  and  the  consequent  obligations 
ieltand  acknowledged  by  the  former;  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  p'eople  of  this  infant  republic  were  then  inspired  on;the  sub- 
ject of  liberty;  and  the  progress  which  the  cause  of  freedom 
was  supposed*  to  be  making  among  those  who  had  been  so  long 
enslaved,  gave  for  a time  great  currency  to  their  infidel  opinions. 
The  writings  too  of  such  men  as  Volney,  Hobbs,  Paine,  Voltaire 
and  others  were  circulated  freely  and  read  with  avidity  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  ministers  of  religion  presented  a 
boM  front  to  the  torrent  of  error  and  iniquity  which  was  thus 
coming  over  the  land  like  a flqod  ; and  fearlessly  met  the  advo- 
cates of  infidelity  on  the  field  of  argument.  The  result  was 
happy,  and  such  as  every  enlightened  friend  of  the  Bible  antici- 
pated. Many  \tfho  were  set  to  do  evil,  persisted  in  their  ruin- 
ous course,  in  spite ef  reason  and  remonstrance ; but  many  were 
reclaimed  and  brought  to  a saving  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and 
of  such  there  are  many  still  living  in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
The  sermons  which  were  then  published;  and  others  which  are 
yet  preserved  in  manuscript,  manifest  not  only  great  ability  and 
extensive  research,  but' a devotion  to  the*  cause  of  truth  and  a 
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confidence  in  its  ultimate  triumph  which  was  hardly  surpassed 
by  any  set  of  men  in  this  or  any  other  country. , Although  Dr. 
Caldwell,  for  reasons,  already  alluded  to  and  will  be  more  fully 
explained  presently,  wrote  but  little  after  the  war,  and  that  lit- 
tle was  not  preserved  with  any  care,  one  unfinished  sermon  and 
some  fragments  of  others  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
which  furnish  proof  of  his  fidelity  and  zeal  in  opposing  error 
and  in  defending  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ ; but  they  are 
in  such  a state  that  their  publication  would  be  doing  great  injus- 
tice to  him,  without  takiqg  more  liberties  with  them  than  would 
be  justifiable  in  an  editor. 

About  the  year  1792,  though  the  precise  date  is  not  known, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  our  Presbyterial  records,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Archibald  began  to  propagate  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  salvation ; and  in  two  years  after  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry  and  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
The  first  and  only  record  we  have*  of  this  matter  is  that  of  the 
Synod,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  present  stated  Clerk, 
the  Rev.  Colin  Mclver  ; and  is  as  follows : “ At  the  7th  session 

of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  held  at  Steel  Creek  church,  the 
following  minute  was  made,  outlie  4th  of  October  179.4. — ‘The 
minutes  of  yesterday  were  read.  In.  consequence  of  which,  Sy- 
nod found  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Archibald  was  on  the  catalogue 
of  the'absent  members  of  the  Orange  Presbytery — who  was 
Charged,  by  public  fame;,  with  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  restoration  of  mankind.  An  enquiry  took  place  as 
to  Mr.  ArchibaldVremaining  a member.  It  was  then  suggest- 
ed that,  ihq  Orange  Presbytery  designed  to  advise  with  Synod, 
relative  to  said  member.  The  Presbytery  of  Orange  having 
given  to  Synod,  a relation  of  their  procedure,  as  to  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, Synod  advised  that,  the  members  of  the  Orange  Presbyte- 
ry resolve  themselves  into  a Presbyterial  capacity,  and  immedi- 
ately decide  on  the  affair  of  Mr.  Archibald.  Accordingly  the 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  constituted,  and  came  to 
the  following  decision  : That  the  Rev.  Robert  Archibald  be  sus- 
pended ; and  he  is  hereby  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  office,  and  from  the  communion  of  our  church. — And 
Synod  ordered  that  each  member  of  their  respective  Presbyteries 
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publish,  in  their  own,  and  in  vacant  congregations,  the  decision 
of  Orange  Presbytery  relative  to  Mr.  Archibald,  and  warn  them 
against  the  reception  oftheabbve  doctrine  \ and  warn  them  also 
against  . countenancing  or  receiving  Mr.  Archibald  as  a minister 
of  the  gospel,  in  his  present  standing.’  ” 

The- sentence  of  suspension  was  intended  to  be  disciplinary, 
by  awakening  reflection  and  giving  him  space  for  repentance  ; 
but  as  he  grew*  worse  instead  of  better,  he  Was  formally  deposed 
at  Mount  Bethel,  chttrch,  Novt  24th,  1797.  This  was  done, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commission  of  Synod,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Concord,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  mean  time, 
and  into  the  hands  of  which  he  had  fallen,  as  being  within  their 
bounds.  M-r.  Mclver,  after  stating  that  the  above  is  all  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  records  of  our  church,  says:.  “From, 
other  sources’,  I have  learned  a few  more  facts  respecting  this 
singular  man,  which  I must  here  furnish  from  memory.  These 
are  necessarily  unaccompanied  by  dates;  for  th$  facts  alone 
were  communicated  to  me  7my  informants  not  having  charged 
their  own  memory  with  the  times  of  their  .occurrence.  The  first  of 
these  facts  is  probably  connected  with  what  is  referred  to  in  one 
of  the  above  Synodical  minutes,  in  which  it  is  said  that,  M he  Pres- 
bytery of  Orange  gave  Synod  a relation  of  their  procedure,  as- to 
Mr  Archibald  : The  late  Rev1.  Samuel  Stanford  who  has,  some 
years  since,  gone  to  his  rest,  informed  me  that  he  was  present  at 
a meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  at  which  Mr.  Archibald 
wras  dealt  with,  in  relation  to  the  pernicious  doctrine  which,  he 
had  been  propagating.  Mr.  Archibald  he  said  admitted  the 
fact  in  relation  to  the  sentiments  h,e  had  been  promulgating;  and 
demanded  the  privilege  of  defending  these  sentiments  before  the 
congregation  assembled  at  the  place  where  the  Presbytery  was 
convened.  The  Presbytery  readily  yielded  to  this  demand;  but 
at  the  same  time  made  provision  for  the  refutation  of  such  a de- 
fence as  he  should  make.  The 'Rev.  Hezekiah  Baich  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  sitting  with  the  Presbytery  as  a corres- 
ponding member,  was>  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  answer 
Mr.  Archibald.  Mr.  Balch,  it  was- said,  performed  the  task  as- 
signed him  with  considerable  ability.  Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Archibald,  in  Ins  defence,  alleged  that  . the  Calvinistic  schema 
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was  erroneous  and  illiberal,  in  making  the  door  of  salvation  too 
narrow , while  his  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  sufficiently 
wide  to  embrace  the  whole  human  race.  In  reply,  Mr.  Balch 
sarcastically  remarked  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  great 
men  to  differ ; but  while  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  Mr/ Ar- 
chibald was  a great  man , yet  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  a greater  personage,  in  the  fnain , than  Mr.  Archibald,  had 
declared  that, 4 strait  is  the  gate,  and- narrow  is  the  way,  which 
leadethunto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.’ — -Mat.  7,  14.— 
After  a long  hearing  the  Presbytery  pointedly  condemned  Mr. 
Archibald’s  sentiments ; and  then  referred  the  disposal  of  the 
case  to  Synod.  How  the  Synod  disposed  of  it,  thq,  above  ex- 
tracts sufficiently  show. , 

“Two  other  facts,  or  anecdptes,I  will  mention  which  I obtain- 
ed from  a South  Carolina  brother,  now  no  more,  Some  Univer- 
salists,  you  know,  deny  all  future  punishment:— while,  others 
admit  that  there  will  b q some  punishment,  after  death  ; but  con- 
tend that  it  will  be  of  a limited  duration.  It  appears  to  have 
been  this  latter  sentiment  which  Mr.  Archibald  embraced  and 
propagated.  It  is  said  that,  after  his  deposition,  he  still  contin- 
ued to  preach  wherever  he  could  get  headers;  and  that  lie  tra- 
velled considerably  in  South  Caroling,  preaching  wherever  op- 
portunity offered.  In  one  of  his  rambles  through  that  State  he 
met*  with  a shrewd  old  Irish  lady,  between  whom  and  himself 
some  such  dialogue  as  the  following  is  said  to  have  taken  place: 
Lady— 4 I’m  tauld,  sir,  you  preach  that- a’  men  will  be  saved. 
Is  that  your  opinion?’  Mr,  A. — 4 Yes  : I think  that,  after  en- 
during some,  punishment,  all  will  at  last  be  saved.’  Lady — 
4 D’ye  think  that  some  will  gae'  to  hell,  and  stay  there  a while, 
and  then  come  oot  again?’  Mr.  A.— 4 Yes:  that  is  my  opinion.’ 
Lady — 4 And  d’ye  expect  to  gae  there  yourself  Mr.  A. — 4 Yes : 
I expect  to-  go  there,  for  a time.’  Lady — 4 Ah,  man ! ye  talk 
strangely : ye’re  a guid  man,  and  a minister.  I wad  think  ye 
couldna  gae  there.  But  what  will  ye  gae  there  forV  Mr.  A. — 
4 1 expeot  to  go  there  for  preaching  against  the  truth.’  Lady — 
4 Ah,  man  ! that’s  an  u^co’  bad  ease.  And  hoo  lang  d’ye  expect 
to  stay  there?’  Mr-.  A. — -4  Just  as  long  as  I preached  against  the 
triffh.’  Lady — 4 And  hoo  lang  was  tiiar?’  fylr.  A. — 4 About 
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fifteen  years.’  Lady — 4 Ye’d  be  a pretty  singed  deevil , to  come 
oof,  after  being  in  sae  Icing  /’  ” — The  other  anecdote  I learned 
respecting  him,  related  to  the  manner  of  his  death  ; and  it  was 
truly  melancholy.  It  is  said  he  had  been  employed  by  some 
South  ;Garohha  piantej,  as  a family  tutor.  While  thus  employed, 
he  rode,  on  some  Saturday,  it  being;  a leisure’  time  with  him,  to 
a neighboring  store,  for  the  purpose  probably  of  purchasing  some 
articles  which  he  wanted.  On  his  arrival. at  the  store,  he  met 
with  a 'liian,  who  appeared  to  be  a stranger  to  him,  and  who 
surprised  him  by  a recognition,  saying,  in  the  usual  style  of  sal- 
utation, 4 How  do  you  do  Mr.  Archibald  ?’  He  replied,  4 Sir, 
you  have  the  advantage  of  me.’  The  man  then  proceeded  to 
state  some  circumstances,  with  the  View,  it  would  seem,  though 
unwittingly,  of  refreshing  Mr.  Archibald’s  memory ; and  thus 
recallihg-himself,  as  it  were,  to  his  recollection;  Mr.  Archibald, 
then,  finding  his  recollection  suddenly  return  to  him,  said,  from 
a momentary  impulse, 4 0,  yes!  I now  remember  you,  sir.  You 
are  the  man,  who,  some  years  ago',  in  North  Carolina,  was  pros- 
ecuted fdr  forgery;  and  escaped  from  punishment  by  making 
youf  escape  from  prison.’  This,  of  course,  subjected  the  man. 
to  considerable  embarassment  and  confusion  ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  The  man,  however,  was 
observed  to  watch  Mr.  Archibald’s  motions;  and  soon  after  the 
latter  left  the  store,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  home,  the  other 
was  seen  to  follow  him.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Archibald’s  dead 
body  was  found,  not  far  from  the  path  leading  to  the  plantation 
on  which  he  had  resided,  in  a stream  of  running  .water,  where, 
it  was  supposed,' the  murderer  had  thrown  it,  after  the  breath 
had  left  it ; and;  it  is  added,  that,  so  tow,  at  that  time,  had  his 
reputation  been  reduced,  no  coroner’s  inquest  was1  instituted,  nof 
any  further  inquiry  made,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.” 

These  accounts  are  probably  correct  in  the  main,  but  however 
this  may  be,  it- is  known  that  he  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
177^;  and  that  he  was  regarded  as  a man  of  handsome  talents. 
He  probably  studied  medicine  before  he  did  theology ; for  he 
was  not  licensed  to  preach  until  three  years  or  more  after  he 
obtained  his  degree  at  college  ; and  he  practised  medicine  when 
lie  was  the  pastor  of  Poplar  Tent  and'  Rocky  River  churches. 
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He  is  said  to  have- been  a man  of  a very  amiable  disposition; 
but  owing  to  domestic  trials  of  a kind  which  few  men  can  bear, 
he  became  intemperate.  His  first  departure  from  the  faith  of 
the  church  with  which  he  was  in  connexion,  as  I have  been  in- 
formed by  the  venerable  I)r.  Robinsion,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  the  esteemed  pastor  of  Poplar  Tent  church,  was  into  Ar- 
minianism  ; but  for  one  in  his  situation,  and  destitute  as  he  prep- 
bly  was  of  vital  religion,  there  was  no  stopping  place,  and  he 
soon  run  into  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration.  When  he 
was  suspended  and  the  synod  directed  its  members,  to  warn  the 
churches  against  receiving  him  or  his  doctrine,  the  Presbytery 
passed  a resolution  that  every  member  of  that  body  should,  not 
only  preach  on  the  subject  in  his  own  congregation,  but  prepare 
a sermon  on  it,  write  it  out  in  full,  and  have  it  at  the  next  stated 
meeting  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  ft  committee  which 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose ; .and  it  is  also  said  -that  it  was 
further  resolved  at  the  same  time  that  the  one  which  the  com- 
mittee might  judge  to  be  most  suitable,  should  be  preached  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  and  the  congregation — the  meeting  having 
been  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  church  of  which  Archibald  had 
been  pastor.  Tfie  sermon  prepared  by  Dr.  Caldwell  was  the 
one  which  was  preached,  as  I have  been  informed  by  those  who 
were  present  and  heard  it  delivered;'  and  this  is  thq  second  ser- 
mon at  the  end  of  this  volume.  It  was  prepared  under  great 
disadvantages,  as  we  shall  see  presently;  and  was  left  by  him 
in  an  unfinished  state  ; but  it  was  thought  that  something  of  the 
kind  would  be  desired,  by  the  public;  and  candi$  readers  will 
make  due  allowance,  I have  made  a good  many  verbal  correc- 
tions ; and  a few  sentences  have  been  added  in  some  places  to 
keep  up  the  connexion  where  the  manuscript  wag  mutilated ; 
but  I am  not  conscious  of  having  altered  a single  sentiment. — So 
far  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge  Robert  Archibald  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Orage  Presbytery,  during  the  18th  century,  who 
was  suspended  for  heterodoxy  ; and  Alexander  McMillen,  the 
only  one  for  immorality. — Respecting  the  character  of  the  Rev. 
flohn  Thompson-,  who  removed  to  North  Carolina  about  the 
same  time  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  I have  been  able 
to  obtain  no  information*  nor  to  learn  any  thing  of  his  history 
33 
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except  that  he  did  not  live  more  than  a few  years;  but  from  the 
incidental  notice  of  him  which  I have  just  seen,  it  is  believed  that 
he  was  a man  of  moral  worth,  and  of  respectable  standing  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel. 

Surely  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  undue  partiality  in  saying  so 
much  about  Presbyterian  ministers  and  their  doings  in  this  State; 
for  it  is  nothing  more  than  would  be  expected  of  any  man  in 
similar  circumstances,  or  when  employed  in  writing  the  life  of 
a distinguished  minister  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  es- 
pecially if  the  records  of  that  church  had  all  been  destroyed,  so 
that  there  was  no  other  way  by  \yhich  the  religious  public  could 
obtain  the  information  thus  communicated.  The  facts  respec- 
ting the  Orange  Presbytery  contained  in  this  work  have  been 
gathered  up — litre  a little  and  there  a little — by  much  indus- 
try and  pains-taking  over  the  country  ; and,  it  is  believed  that 
many  of  them  are  not  known  even  to  the  members  of  that 
Presbytery.  ( So  far  from  having  manifested,  or  being  conscious 
of  possessing,  any  undue  prejudices  against  other  denominations, 
I have  said,  and  love  to  say,-  every  thing  in  their  favor  that  I 
know  to  be.  true ; for  there  is  little  enough  goodness  in  the 
world,  when  it  is  ail  brought  out  and  exhibited  in  its  full  pro- 
portions. ■ • 

In  some  respects  Dj.  Caldwell  was  much  blessed  in  his  fami- 
ly; but  in  others  lie  was  severely  tried.  None  of  them  ever 
acted  in  a way  to  dishonor  him,  or  make  him  ashamed  to  own 
that  they  were  his  children.  Three  of  his  sons  became  preach- 
ers, two  of  whom  were  very  useful  and  much  respected  in  their 
profession.  Another  has  been  for  ftiany  years  and  is  still  living 
in  this  place,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  phy- 
sicians in  the  county ; and  the  rest  that  are  living,  though  not 
engaged  in  any -of  the  public  professions,  are  intelligent  men  and 
highly  esteemed  as  citizens;  but  his  trials  arose  from  the  afflic- 
tions with  which,  several  of  his  children  were  visited. 

About  the  year  17.02,  though  the  precise  date  is, mot  recollec- 
ted, his  only  daughter  lost  the  use  of  her  reason,  when  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  ; and,  with  one  or  two  short  in- 
tervals, she  continued  in  a state  of  derangement  until  her  death, 
Jan.  2,7th,  1827.  Every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  done  for 
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her  recovery,  but  in  vain.  The  proximate  cause  of  this  calami- 
ty was  dropsy  of  the  brain  ; and  this  was  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  getting  wet  and  taking  cold  at  a time  when  her 
health  was  peculiarly  delicate.  She  had  been  tenderly  raised ; 
and  having  never  been  exposed  in  any  way,  she  was  of.  course 
more  easily  affected  than  she  would,  otherwise  have  been.  Her 
father  took  her  twice  to  Philadelphia,  and  put  her  under  the. 
care  of  his  friend  Doct.  Rush.  1 Each  time  she  was  trepanned  : 
and  for  weeks  or  months  after  the  operation,  her  reason  appear- 
ed to  be  completely  restored;  but  the  cause  had  become  consti- 
tutional ; and  no  permanent  relief  could  be  afforded.  As  might 
be  expected,  if  not  an. idol,  she  was  an  object  of  the  fondest  re- 
gard and  of  the  most  deep  and  tender  interest  to  her  parents  ; 
and  she  seemed  to  be  all  that  enlightened  and  sober-thinking  pa- 
rents could  desire — handsome,  intelligent,  accomplished,  and 
pious.  They  had  done  every  thing  for  her  education  and  im- 
provement that  was  in  their  power  ; and  her  progress  had  been 
such  as  to  reward  their  toils  and  gratify  their  wishes.  She  was 
a fine  classical  and  belles  lettres  scholar ; and  was  well  versed  in 
all  the  branches  of  science  that  ,were  taught  in  her  father’s  school. 
He  also  employed  a tutoress  in  Wilmington — a Miss  Campbell, 
and  the  daughter  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  had  gqne  to 
his  rest — to  come  and  reside  in  his  family  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  her  the  ornamental  parts  of  female  education.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  from  the  time  she  was  old  enough  t6  go 
from  home  without  her  mother,  or  to  be  benefitted  by  inter- 
course with  good  society,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  her 
with  him  to  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  to  such  other 
places  as  might  contribute  to  her  improvement.  Her  piety  too 
was  remarkable  for  one  of  her  age;  for  she  had  attained  a matu- 
rity in  religious  experience^ and  Christian  knowledge  that  was  un- 
common ; and  she  was  a universal  favorite  in  the  congregations. 
Of  this  the  proofs  were  abundant  when  the  writer  came  into  this 
region ; for  he  found  that  the  old  people  who  had? known  her  in 
her  youth,  loved  to  dwell  on  the  remembrance  of  what  she  had 
been,  but  could  seldom  mention  her  name,  or  attempt  to  speak  of 
her  worth,  without  the  tribute  of  a tear.  Moreover,  when  her 
derangement  commenced  she  was  engaged,  and  would  soon  have-. 
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been  married,  to  a very  popular  young  clergyman,  who  has 
since  stood  high  in  the  Presbyterian  church  ; and  who  is  perhaps 
still  living.  The  derangement  of  su,ch  a daughter,  just  in  the 
full  bloom  of  youth,  and  in  such  circumstances,  must  have  been 
a trial  to  her  parents  which  none  but  parents  can  understand  or 
feel;  but  they  had  the  consolation  to  know  that  she  had  made 
her  peace  with  God,  and  her  preparation  for  eternity,  some 
time  before  her  probation  was  thus  ended ; and  it  was  a conso- 
lation which  they  were  capable  of  receiving.  She  never  shewed 
any  violence,  or  very  little ; but  always  appeared  to  be  gratified 
with  religious  conversation  and  devotional-exercises. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  after  this  melancholy  event, 
his  second  son,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Caldwell,  qrent  in  a similar 
way.  fie  was  considered  the  most  talented  one  of  the  family  ; 
and  had  been  married  and  settled  for  several  years  as  pastor  of 
the  church  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  deposition  of  Robert 
Archibald.  His  connexion  with  the  church  was  pleasant,  and 
his  prospects  of  usefulness  were  very  flattering,  when  he  began 
to  shew  symptoms  of  mental*  alienation.  These  increased  grad- 
ually until  a separation  from  his  pastoral  charge,  and  even  from 
his  family,  became  necessary.  He  was  taken  to  his  father’s, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  \yhich  occurred  October  2 , 
1841,  With  a physiognomy  uncommonly  fine,  a person  tali 
and  well  proportioned,  a portly  gait,  and  engaging  manners,  he 
shewed  even  amid  the  wreck  of  his  mental  powers,  what  he  had 
been,  and  what  influence  he  would  have  exerted,  had  he  been 
preserved  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties  ; but  he  was  not  a 
maniac;  and  was  never  violent  or  troublesome.  His  derange- 
ment commenced  with  melancholy ; and  through  life  there  was 
in  his  countenance  an  air  of  pensiveness,  but  mingled  with  a de- 
gree of  native  or  Christian  cheerfulness,  which  never  failed  to 
awaken  in  d'very  one  who  conversed  with,  or  even  beheld  him, 
a high  degree  of  interest.  The  habits  of  study  which  were 
formed  iri  his  better  days  were  apparently  still  retained  ; and  no 
philosopher  was  ever  more  constantly  in  his  study,  or  more  in- 
tently engaged  m his  favorite  pursuit.  As  he  read  but  little 
however,  his. time  was  employed  in  writing  ; and  he  left  manu- 
scripts enough  to  make  several  folio  volumes.  His  former  kflowl- 
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edge  appears  to  have  been  mostly  retained,  though  in  a confused 
and  useless  state ; and  in  looking  over  these  manuscripts,  any 
one  will  have  feelings  awakened  within  him,  both  of  interest 
and  of  melancholy,  to  see  the  incoherent  operations  of  a mind 
which  was  originally  of  a high  order,  but  so  unhinged  and  con- 
fused that  all  its  actions  were  irregujar,  and  none  of  them  in  an 
onward  direction.  His  attendance  on  preaching  was  frequent, 
though  not  constant  or  regular;  but  he  never  failed  to  attend 
the  communions  in  Buffalo  church.  He  always  asked  a bles- 
sing at  the  table,  no  matter  who  was  there ; usually  led  the 
worship  in  his  brother’s  family,  when  there  was  no  one  else  to 
do  it ; and  was  as  conscientious  and  strict  in  the  performance  of 
his  private  duties  as  any  Christian  in  the  land. 

But  another  trial  of  a similar  kind  still  awaited  him ; and  one 
which  was  perhaps  more  difficult  for  a Christian  parent  to  bear. 
His  seventh  son,  Edmund, had,  when  aboutsix  or  seven  yearsof 
age,  met  with  an  accident  which  injured  the  Medulla  oblongata; 
and  this  continued  a bleeding  sore -until  he  was  grown,  or  nearly 
grown,  when  it  suddenly  healed  up  or  ceased  bleeding,  and  he 
became  so  violently  deranged  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  confined. 
This  continued  with  only  slight  abatements  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  July,  lb*36.  He  was  considered  very  promising, 
as  to  talents,  scholarship,  &c ; but  he  had  not  given  the  same 
evidence  of  piety  with  the  other  two  ; and  to  those  who  regard 
derangement  as  the  end  of  probation  to  the  subject  of  it,  as  most 
Christians  do,  this  was  a most  painful  reflection.  With  regard 
to  such,  howevet,  no  one  has  cause  to  murmur;  for  God  has  a 
right  to  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleases ; and  then  we  never  know 
what  he  may  do  for  one  in  such  circumstances,  even  in  the  last 
moments  of  life,  and  when  he  is  too  far  gone  to  let  others  know 
what  is  passing  or  doing  in  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.  These 
trials,  coming  as  they  did  in  such  quick  succession,  were  almost 
too  much,  for  a sober-thinking  and  affectionate  parent  to  bear 
without  the  grace  of  God  ; but  the  patience  and  submission 
with  which  they  were  borne  by  Dr.  Caldwell  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  knew  him,  and  furnished  conclusive  or  very 
strong  evidence j-  not  only  that  he  had  a good  hope  for  himself, 
but  that  he  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  the 
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rightful  sovereignty  of  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

The  common  remark  that  “truth  is  omnipotent  and  will  pre- 
vail,” has  been  strikingly  verified  in  this  country,  though  it  was 
not  by  might  nor  by  power , but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. — 
When  the  incubus  of  human  authority  lias  been  removed ; when 
the  influence  ot  time-honored  institutions,  which  owed  their  ex- 
istence to  that  •authority,  has  ceased  to  be  felt;  and  when  the 
human  mind,  involved  in  darkness  and  enslaved,  as  it  is,  by  the 
god  of  this  world,  and  paralized  top  by  the  infidelity  which  it 
has  cherished,  as  well  as  by  the  worldlmess .in  which  it  has  in- 
dulged, is  exposed  to  the  unadulterated  and  plain  truth  of  the 
Bible,  intelligently,  faithfully,  and  i affectionately  presented,  the 
victory  will  be  certain,  and  the  triumph  will  be  glorious.  So  it 
has  been  found  in  this'  land  of  freedom ; for  although  the  obsta- 
cles appeared  to  be  insurmountable  and  the  discouragements 
great,  the  friends  of  truth  knew  that  the  promises  were  yea  and 
amen  in  Christ  Jesus,  .to  the  gtory  of  God  the  Father.  On 
these  they  relied*,  and  they  were  not  disappointed  Presbyter 
rian  ministers,  and  some  others,  had  believed  and  argued  that 
all  alliance  between  church  and  state  was  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
terest  of  truth  and  piety ; and  that,  if  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel were  now  to  go  forth,  like  those  who  Were  first  commission- 
ed, clothed  with  no  authority  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
church,  and  relying  on  no  power  but  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
the  results  would  be  more  likd  those  of  primitive  times.  What 
they  . desired  and  sought  was  obtained:  Independence  was 
achieved  ; and  all  denominations  were  left  alike  without  pa- 
tronage and  without  control  from  the  civil  government.  It  re- 
mained therefore  to  be  proved  whether  their  principles  were 
sound  and  their  expectations  well  founded  ; and  the  results  we  ' 
all  know ; for  they  are  before  us  in  such  richness  and  beauty 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  thank  the  Lord,  take  courage, 
and  go  forward. 

The  course  pursued  by  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  the  disor- 
dered and  uninformed  state  of  the  country,  has  been  stated  ; 
but  whether  it  was  a judicious  one,  and  how  far  the  rich  har- 
vest since  gathered  in,  came  from  the  seedVhich  was  then  sown. 
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others  must  judge.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  a few  years 
the  Lord  poured  out  his  spirit  and  revived  his  work  in  a re- 
markable manner.  There  was  a considerable  revival  in  Guil- 
ford and  one  or  two  adjoining  counties  about  the  year  1791, 
which  has  generally  been  called  “ McGrady’s  revival, ” because 
it  took  place  under  his  labors;  but  in  1801  a work  commenced 
which  was  extraordinary  in  its  character,  and  extended  over 
most  of  the  Southern  States — Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  North  Carolina.  When 
the  Lord  thus  revealed  his  arm,  infidelity  was  overthrown ; and 
truth  and  righteousness  became  triumphant.  The  writings  of 
Paine,  Voltaire,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  which  were  more 
common  apd  h^d  probably  more  readers  than  the  Bible,  were 
soon  banished — many  of  them  being  burned  and  others  con- 
cealed— and  now  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  to  be  found  ; or  if 
there  be,  like  the  viper  deprived  of  his  fang,  it  is  qpite  harmless. 
This  revival  commenced  in  Presbyterian  churches,  and  in  difie- 
rent  places  about  the,  same  time.  Its  first  appearance  was  in 
the  church  at  the  Cross  Roads  in  Orange  county  ; but  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  had  evidently  been  at  work  in  other  places  for  some 
time.  In  Dr.  Caldwell’s  congregations,  three  or  four  oljd  ladies, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  one,  had  been  for  a year  or  more, 
associating  together,  and  meeting  regularly  at  each  other’s 
houses,  expressly  to  pray  for  a revival  of  religion  ; and  some 
young  men  in  the  congregations  were  under  deep  concern  on  the 
subject  of  religion;  but  hardly  knew  what  was  the  matter,  or  were 
ashamed  to  let  their  feelings  be  known.  At  the  first  meeting, 
however,  which  they  attended,  after  the  work  commenced,  they 
obtained  a hope  ;,  and  one  of  them,  who  became  a preacher, 
and  is  still  living,  gave  me  the  above  account  a few  years  since. 
Other  facts  of  a similar  kind  might  be  related  ; but  it  is  unne- 
cessary. Both  these  revivals,  however,  extended  into  Dr.  Cald- 
well’s school ; and  brought  many  of  his  students  into  the  church 
and  ultimately  into  the  ministry. 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  ignorant  or  the  inconsiderate, 
the  practice  ol  the  Apostles  and  the  experience  of  the  church 
r shew  that  a thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  is  indispensable,  if  people  are  to  become  intelligent 
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and  consistent  Christians,  or  if  the  gospel  is  to  have  a general 
and  permanent  influence  in  the  country;  but  the  same  work 
substantially  has  to  be  done  for  every  generation  as  it  comes  up 
to  the  great  trial  or  preparation  for  eternity ; and  therefore  doc- 
trinal preaching , or  such  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  as  will  give  them  a full  and  abiding  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  young,  is  after  all 
the  great  work  of  the  ministry.  Sectarian  prejudices  may  be 
excited  which,  however  effectual  in  extending  a p^arty,  are  un- 
worthy of  intelligent  beings,  and  the  appropriate  results  of  which 
both  in  time  and  eternity,  can  be  nothing  but  eyil ; or  a radical 
change  may  even  be  produced  in  the  principle  of  action  by  the 
divine  spirit  which  will  not  l}e  followed  by  consistency  of  charac- 
ter and  deportment  in  those  who  are  subjects  of  it,  because  a 
sufficient  amount  of  truth  has  not  been  presented  to  control  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers. — The  enemy  is  ever  ready  to  sow 
tares  among  the  wheat,  when  ministers  are  too  intent  on  pushing 
forward  the  work  to  notice  him,  as  well  as  when  they  are  asleep  ; 
and  perhaps  he  is  never  more  diligent  or  more  successful  than  in  a 
time  of  revival.  If  there  are  more  formalists  in  ordinary  times, 
there  are  probably  more  counterfeits  and  more  stony  ground  hear- 
ers in  a season  of  awakening,  especially  in  such  a one  as  that  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Although  the  revival  of  1801  was  a gen- 
uine and  powerful  work,  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  soon  ap- 
peared, and  were  not  only  suffered  to  progress, but  were  even  en- 
couraged by  some  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
with  some  others,  especially  on  the  west  of  the  Yadkin,  attempted 
to  lift  up  a warning  voice,  though  in  a very  mild  and  cautious 
way ; and  for  this*  insinuations  were  made  by  the  enthusiastic,  or 
by  those  who  had  more  zeal  than  judgment,  that  he  was  not  a cor- 
dial friend  to  the  work  ; but  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
a man’s  being  opposed  to  a revival  of  religion,  or  a genuine 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  being  opposed  to  extravagance 
and  delusion,  as  there  is  between  the  things  themselves.  He 
outlived  these  insinuations,  however ; and  an  impartial  posteri- 
ty have  done  him  more  justice. 

F rom  some  facts  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Dr.  Caldwell’s  standing  in  the  judicatories  of  the  church,,  was  at 
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least  equal  tp  that  of  any  other ; and  he  w’as  a punctual  attend- 
ant on  the  meetings  of  these  judicatories  whenever  his  circum- 
stances permitted.  From  the  organization  of  the  Grange  Pres- 
bytery v or  soon  after,  he  acted  as  stated  Clerk  Until  1776,  when 
he  res-igned,  and  Mr.  Criswell  was  appointed  in  his  place.  When 
the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  held  its  first  meeting,  which  was  at 
Centre  church/  in  November  ] 768,  a committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  five  ministers  and  five  elders,  to  address  a circular 
letter  to  the  ' churches  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  ; and  of  this 
committee  Dr.  Caldwell  was  chairman.  It  seems  to  have  been 
intended  that  the  committee  should  prepare  and  publish  it  as 
soon  as  practicable,  without  waiting' fpr  the  inspection  and  ap- 
proval of  Synod;  but  having  been  prevented  by  various'causcs 
from  completing  the  task  until  near  the  time  for  the  next  stated 
meeting,  they  deferred  its  publication  until  then,  and  submitted 
it  to  the  consideration  of  that  body,  it  was  approved,  immedi- 
ately published,  and  circulated  among  the  churches;  and  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  comprehensive  productions 
of  the  kind  belonging  tp  -that  period. v <As  Dr.  Caldwell  was  chair- 
man ol  the  committee  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  author;  and, 
although  it  was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  a joint  production, 
it  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted,  according  to  universal  cus- 
tom, that  he  drew  it  up  in  its  present  form.  If  so  it  does  him 
great  credit,  as  any  one  must  admit  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  give  it  an  attentive  perusal ; and  it  might  be' read  by  Christians 
with  much  interest  and  profit  even  at  the  present  day. 

When  the  University  went  into  operation y as  I have  been  cred- 
ibly informed,  he.  had  the  offer’of  the  Presidency ; but,  o\Ving  to 
his  advanced  age,  and  the  afflicted  condition  ol  his  family,  he 
did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  appointment.  In  a 
short  time  however,  the  trustees  of  that  institution  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  title  of  D.  D.;  and  considering  the  prev- 
alence of  infidelity  at  that  time,  which,  it  is  said,  was  openly  a- 
vowed  by  a large  proportion  of  the  trustees  themselves,  it  may 
be  regarded  not  only  as  a tribute  due  to  his  merit, 'but  as  deman- 
ded by  public  sentiment. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Caldwell  differed  from  th^t  of  most  others  be- 
longing to  his  profession,  and  from  that  of  most  men  of  letters, 
34 
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in  being  frequently  forced  into  public  notoriety  and  on  a theatre 
which  he  did  not  covet,  yet  there  were  periods,  of  which  the  one 
now  under  consideration  is  an  example,  that  were  spent  in  seclu- 
sion from  the  world  ; and  it  was  so  little  diversified  by  incidents 
of  an  interesting  kind,  as  to  furnish  hardly  any  materials  for  the 
biographer.  From  the  year  1807  the  nation  was  much  excited 
on  the  subject  of  politics;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  med- 
dled with  them  any  farther  than  to  write  a piece  occasionally 
for  some  of  the  papers,  generally  for  the  Raleigh  vStar,  and  under 
a fictitious  name.  He  was  opposed  to  the  last  war  at  its  com- 
mencement ; and  was  therefore  by  some  called  a Federalist ; but 
when  the  country  was  actually  involved 'in  war,  and  when  the 
honor  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  were  at  stake,  he  was  ready 
to  go  any  length  in  supporting  the  government.  ".Of  his  patriot- 
ism and  fidelity  he  gave  all  the  proof  that  could  be  given  by  one 
of  his  age  and  in  his'circumstances ; and  his  services,  were  duly 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  county  at  the  time.  When 
Virginia  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  British,  and 
there  was  a call  for  men  tp  go  from  this  region  to  Norfolk,  they 
assembled  the  people  at  the  court  house,  and  beat  up  for  vblun- 
teers;  but  none  seemed  disposed  tp  fall  into  the  ranks;  It  was 
thought  desirable  to‘  accomplish  the  object,  if  possible,  without 
resorting  to  a draft;  and  for  this  purpose  Dr.  Caldwell  was  re- 
quested to  preach  on  the  subject  in  the  court  house.  Although 
between  85  and  90  years  of  age,  he  complied  with  the  request ; 
but  was  sq  decripid  that  he  had  to  be  helped  up  the  steps  to  the 
Judge’s  bench.  Plis  very  appearance  on  such  an  occasion  and 
for  such  a purpose,  was  enough  to  inspire  the  young  and  vigorous 
with  patriotic  ardor  and  heroic  intrepidity.  He  took  for  his  text 
Luke  xxii.  36,  last  clause  ; and  when  he  was  done  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  volunteers.  The  number  required  was  soon 
made  up ; and  might  have  been  greatly  increased.  Among  the 
rest,  a young  Quaker,  by  tire  name  of  Isaac  White,  feeling  his 
spirit  stirred  within  him,  boldly  stepped  forth  into  the  ranks  along 
with  the  foremost ; faithfully  served  his  tour  at  Norfolk ; and 
then  returned  to  this  county  where  he  married,  settled,  and  is 
still  living  in  comfort  arid  respectability.  Dr.  Caldwell  lived  to 
•see  peace  restored,  and  the  country  entering  ahew  on  a course  of 
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prosperity  and  happiness ; but  the  infirmities  of  age  increased 
upon  him. so  much  that  he  soon  relinquished  the  business  of 
teaching  and  all  * concern  with  the  world.  He  continued  to 
preach  in  his  churches  however  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  preven- 
ted by  inclement  weather,  until  about  the  year  1820,  though 
when  he  returned  he  was  often  so  far  exhausted  that  he  had  to 
be  carried  from  his  horse  into  the  house. 

Amidst  all  his  infirmities ''and  depressing  circumstances  he  re- 
tained his  natural  cheerfulness  unimpaired  to  the  last ; but  he 
seemed  to  lament  that  he  was  continued  here  after  he  had  be- 
come, as  he  supposed,  useless  to  others,  and  longed  for  the  close 
of  day  that  he  might  rest  from  his  labors  and  go  to  enjoy  the  re- 
wards which  await  every  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord.  From 
one  who  was  never  heard  to  utter  a word  in  his  own  commenda- 
tion, or  known  to  seek  die.  applause  of  the  world,  we  could  not 
expect  to  hear  much  about  his  feelings  or  prospects  in  relation 
to  another  tvorld,  especially  in  such  a decline  of  his  physical  and 
mental  powers  as  he  now  exhibited. — We  approach  tpe  closing 
scene  of  such  a man  with  no'  common  feelings  of  veneration  ; 
but  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  old  age,. the  vivacity  of  youth,  the 
eager  boundings  of  hope,  or  the  bright  and  ecstatic  visions  of  one 
who,  in life’s  early  prime,”  has  obtained  through  faith  a victo- 
ry over  death  and  the  grave,  and  who,  in  bidding  adieu  to  earth, 
passes  lightly  over  the  boundaries  of  time,  with  every  power  of 
the  soul  in  full  and  delightful  exercise.  We  expect  in  one  who 
has  long  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God  and  who  is 
about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  the  more  extended 
views  and  the  more  steady  movements  of  one  whose  buoyancy 
of  spirits  has  subsided  as  it  ceased  to  be  needed,  having  borne 
him  along  until  he  was  past  the  agitations  of  life,  and  whose  long 
familiarity  with  heavenly  things  has  rendered- the  change  from 
a state  of  sin  and  imperfection  to  one  of  puritjr  and  bliss  almost 
imperceptible;  and  so  it  was  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir; 
for  all  felt  that  the  end  of  that  man  was  peace. — His  family  of- 
ten heard  him  say,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  that  he  had  never 
once  thought  of  being  rich  ; but  that  his  whole  concern  had  been 
to  be  useful  in  the  world.  For  a few  years  before  his  death, 
when  his  circumstances  here  and  his  prospects  hereafter  were 
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mentioned,  his  common  remark  was  that  his  cup  was  f ull  and 
running  over.  \\e  have  no  dying  expressions  of  a remarkable 
kind  to  record ; fonas  his  whole  coarse  through  life  had  been 
characterized,  more  by  doing  than  by  talking , hife  state  of  mind 
towards  the  close  was  exhibited  rather  than  expressed;  yet  when 
he  did  allude  to  the  subject  of  Iris,  death,  his  language,  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  whole  deportment  indicated  the  most  perfect 
serenity,  and  the  most  unshaken  and  cheerful  confidence. 

For  two  or  three  years,  he  was  riot  off  the  plantation  until  he 
was  carried  to  the  place  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troub- 
ling, and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest . He. ’had  neither  sick- 
ness nor  pain  ; and  was  never  knotvn  to  utter  a complaint,  or 
give  the  least  indication  of  fretfulness.  The  writer  was  fre- 
quently, at  his  house  during  this  period  ; and  never  saw  mere 
equanimity,  patience,  and  che'erfut  piety  manifested  by  any  one 
under  similar  .circumstances.  Like  most  aged  people,  he  slept 
much  ; but  when  a wake. he  was  always  ready  to  engage  with  a 
friend  or  an  acquaintance,  in  cheerful  and  profitable  conversa- 
tion. Thus  he  continued  until  August  25th,  1S24,  when  he  bid 
adieu  to  earth.  He  had  been  confined. to  bed  only  a few  days.; 
but,  when  asked,  he -always  said  he  was  neither  sick  nor  in  pain. 
The  family  knew  lie  was  dying  oply  by  his  drawing  occasional- 
ly a longer  breath  than  usual ; but  there  was  nothing  like  a 
struggle;  not  a limb  was  moved,  nor  a feature  distorted ; and, 
being  perfectly  sensible  and  able  to  talk  almost  till  the  last 
breath*  he  went  off  like  an  infant  going  to  sleep.  Next  day  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  Buffalo  church; 
and  the  vast  concourse  of  people  that  attended,  of  all  classes 
and  denominations,  evinced  the  universal  respect'entertained  for 
his  memory.  The  Orange  Presbytery?  at  its  nett  stated  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  at  Buffalo  church,  passed  a resolution  to 
have  a serrqon  on  his  death  preached  before  them  as  a Presby- 
tery; and  the.  Rev.  E.  B.  Currie,  one  of  his  old  -pupils,  having* 
been  appointed  to  discharge  this  duty,  delivered  before  the  Pres- 
bytery and  the  congregation,  an  appropriate -and  excellent  dis- 
course on  Ecclesv  vff.  l,,#  good  name  is  better,  than  precious 
ointment ; and  the  day  of  death  than  the  day  of  one’s  birth r 

His  widow  survived  him  less  than ‘a  year  : for  on  the  3d  of 
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dune,  1S25,  her  spirit  left  .this  world  to  rejoin  her  former  com- 
panion in  tribulation,' and  in  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints. 
For  years  she  had  said  {that  her  greatest  trial  was  her  impa- 
tience to  leave  this  world  and  get  to  a better.  This  impatience 
she  believed  to  be  wrong,  and  was  often  grieved  to  think  that  she 
was  not  completely ‘resinged  to  the  divine  will ; but  it  continued 
until  the  very  moment  of  her  discharge;  for  almost  the  last 
thing  she  said  was,  “.0,  what  hinders,  that  his  chariot  wheels  de- 
lay so  long.”  She. retained  her  senses,  and  all  her  faculties  un- 
til the  last  breath ; and  a more  instructive  scene  than  her  death 
bed  is  seldom  witnessed.  Only  an  hour  Or  two  before  she  died, 
having  perceived  that  they  were  preparing  to  make  her  burying 
clothes,  she  gave,  with  perfect  'calmness  and  pleasantness,  direc- 
tions respecting  certain  parts  of  them;  and  seemed  to  be  as  at- 
tentive to  the  comfort  and  welfare  qf  those  about  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a ministering  spirit  sent  from  heaven  for  the  purpose. 
Supper  being  announced,  while  her  friends  were  all  around  her, 
some  one  observed,  in  a low  voicq,  that  they  had  better  not  all 
go  at  once ; but  she.  heard  it,  and  told  them  all. to  go  and  come 
back  again  as  soon  as  supper  was  over.  When  they  returned 
she  had  her  servants  all  called  in,  and  mentioned  by,  name  the 
old  woman  who  had  ntirsed  most  of  her  children.  Finding  all 
present  as  she  wished,  and  feeling  that  the  time  of  her  depar- 
ture was  come,  with  quite  a strong  voice,  she  called  upon  her 
son  Alexander,  to  engage  in  prayer,  which  he  did.  While  all 
were  thus  engaged  and  on  their  knees,  she  asked  her  youngest 
son,  who  sat  by  her,  for  some  water.  Having  raised  up  and 
taken  it  when  presented,  she  sunk  back  into  the  bed  again,;  put 
up  jier  hands  and  closed  her  own  eyes ; then  folded  her  arms 
across  her  breast ; and  with  the  next  breath  meekly  resigned 
her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  Redeemer.  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  : Yea , saith  the  spi- 
rit, that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  ; and  their  works  do 
follow  them.  Next  day  her  remains  were  interred  beside  those 
of  her -husband.;  and  a marble  slab  with  a simple  but  appropri- 
ate inscription  has  been  placed  over  their  graves  by  the  family 
and  some  individuals  in  the  Buffalo  church.  A small  slab,  with 
a suitable, inscription,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  was  also  in- 
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serted  in  the  grave-yard  wall  at  Alamance  church  by  the  people 
of  that  congregation ; but  the  services  which  he  rendered  to 
the  church  and  to  the  country  are  his  best  and  most  enduring 
monument. 

The  famous  reply  of  Solon,  the  lawgiver  and  philosopher  of 
Athens,  to  Croesus,  the  victorious,  proud,  and  wealthy  king  of 
Lydia,  that  no  man  should  be  accounted  happy  before  his  death, 
though  partly  true— perhaps  true  to  the  full  extent  of  his  mean- 
ing, or  of  his  knowledge  of  that  in  which  happiness  consists, — 
and  though  it  has  been  much  admired  as  a check  upon  the  pre- 
sumptuous hopes,  and  a safeguard  to  the  reputable  conduct  of 
men,  in  this  world, — contained  no  'assurance  that  the  philoso- 
pher himself,  or  any  other  man,  would  certainly  be  happy  after 
death ; but  the  gospel  does  give  such*  assurance,  and  in  a way 
that  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  it  as  a 
revelation  from  God.  It  teaches  us  that  ho  man  is  or  can  be 
perfectly  happy  before  death ; but  at  the  same  time  it  affirms 
most  explicitly,  and  in  every  variety  of  form,  that  those  who 
are  reconciled  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  shall,  when  their 
course  on  earth  is  finished,  be  received  into  complete  a'nd  ever- 
lasting rest. 

The  evidence  on  which  we  expect  the  future  happiness ,of  any 
individual  must  be  found  in  his  life  ; and  that  evidence  we  think 
was  furnished  abundantly  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir  through 
a long  course  of  piety  and  usefulness.  After  the  sketch  that  has 
been  given  of  his  life,  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  the  leading  traits 
of  his  character,  may  be  readily  perceived.  There  was  perhaps 
no  one  quality,  mental  or  moral,  which  made  him  conspicuous 
above  every  body  else,  and  no  one  branch  of  learning  or  of  bu- 
siness in  which  he  excelled  all  other  men — unless  it  was  the  bu- 
siness of  teaching,  m which,  it  is  belieVed,  he  had  few  equals, 
and  no  superiors  ; but  his  excellence  and  consequently  his  use- 
fulness consisted  in  a combination  of  qualities,  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and.  moral,  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  useful,  men 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  When  in  his  prime 
his  stature  was  above  the  medium  size,  being  a little  over  six 
feet ; his  attitude  erect  and  firm ; and  his  frame  muscular  and 
vigorous.  His  constitution  was  not  only  sound  and  his.  health 
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uninterrupted,  but  his  habits  of  business  and  of  study  kept  all 
his  powers  of  body  and  mind  in  constant  and  healthful  exercise. 
His  recreation  was  nothing  more  than  a change  of  employment, 
as  the  study,  which  he  occupied  night  and  morning,  was  ex- 
changed at  the  proper  hour  for  the  school  room ; in  the  evening 
that  was  exchanged  for  the  meadow,  the  garden,  or  a visit  to 
the  sick ;.  and  when  the  day  of  rest  came  all  were  exchanged 
for  the  more  important  exercises-  of  the  pulpit.  There  was  not 
only  a habitual  cheerfulness  in  nis  disposition  and  intercourse 
with  society,  but  he  had  an  exhaustless  fund  of  humor.  When 
a young  man,  the  young  people  of  his  neighborhood  dreaded 
his  wit,  though  it  was  always  of  a pleasant  kind  ; and  a similar 
remark  may  be  made  respecting  his  congregations ; but  notwith- 
standing this  propensity,  it  is  said  that  fie  never  lost  a friend  ; 
for  if  he  once  gained  a man’s  affections  or  confidence,  if  he  was 
a man  of  principle,  no  alienation  or  change  took  place  after- 
wards. 

A physician  in  a neighboring  county  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  had  a very  high  fegard  for  his  character,  used  to  say 
in  his  witty  and  jocose  manner,  that,  if  he  were  to  meet  “ Old 
Domine in  heaven  he  would  scare  at  him ; and  this  was 
merely  a singular  way  of  expressing  what  was  generally  felt ; 
for  there  was  that  about  him  which  commanded  the  respect,  not 
only  of  his  scholars,  but  of  all  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
him  ; and  Jhe  more  intimate  the  acquaintance  the  more  sincere 
was  the  respect  which  it  inspired.  Whether  he  had  a mind 
which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  would  have  made 
improvements  in  science  or  philosophy,  and  extehded  the  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge,  cannot  now  be  known  ; for, his  time 
was  too  much  occupied  in  communicating  what  he  had  acquired; 
but  those  who  knew  him  well  and  were  good  judges,  say  that 
he  had  a*  capacity  for  almost  every  thing;  for  he  could  learn 
with  great,  facility  every  thing  he  attempted  ; and  what  he  once 
learned  he  never  lost.  His  thirst  far  knowledge  was  great ; and 
to  acquire  it  he  spared  neither  toil  nor  expense.  He  was  gener- 
ous almost  to  a fault ; for  while  his  price  of  tuition  was  low,  $10 
or  $12  per  annum,  he  often  made  no  charge,  especially  for  young 
men  who  were  preparing  for  the  ministry ; and  generally  they 
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who  qmie  either  to  beg  or  borrow  were  not  sent  empty  away. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  a passion,  to  shew  a 
revengeful  spirit,  or  to  lose  his  self  possession ; but  the  most 
striking  trait  in  his  character,  perhaps,  wajs  that  of  overcoming 
evil  with  good  ; and  so  much  was  this  a habit  with  him  as  to 
give  rise  and  currency  to  the  remark  that  no  man  ever  did  Dr. 
Caldwell  an  injury  Without  receiving  some  expression  of  kind- 
ness in  return.  Such  a man  could  not  live  in  vain  : and  he , be- 
ing dead , yet  speaketh. 
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S E RM  ONI. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  DOOM  OF  THE  SLUGGARD. 

Prov.  xii.  24. — But  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tribute. 

Paying  tribute  ot  tax  is  an  acknowledgement  of  subjection  and  dependence; 
and  is  opprobrious  or  notj  according  to  the  circumstances  under,  which  it  is 
paid.  When  we  pay  a tax  to  the  support  of  a government  whose  constitu- 
tion we  approve  and  in  whose  measure*  we  have  a voice,  it  is  paid  cheerful- 
ly •;  and  then  we  aie  more  than  compensated  by  the  personal  security  and  by 
the  faeilities  for  improvement  which  it  affords;  but  still  it  i.-an  acknowledge- 
ment of, dependence  upon,  or  of  Subjection  to,  that  government.  When  it  is 
paid  to  a foreign  government;  and  especially,  if  it  be  paid  from  compulsion, 
and  not  from  choice,  it  is  always  considered  as  degrading.  Thus  the  Jews 
considered  the  tribute  which Jth^y  paid, at  different  .periods  of  their  history  to 
the  surrounding  natiops  ; and  finally,  to  the  Roman  government.  So  all  na- 
tions in  all  ages  have  viewed  the  payment  of  tribute  by  compulsion,  whether 
it  was  paid  to  their  own  rulers,  or  to  those  of  another  natfo.u ; and  this  arises 
from  that  innate  love  of  liberty  which  belongs,  to  all  men,  as  w„ell  as  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  propriety;,  for  the  exaction  from  a people  of  a tribute 
more  than  they  themselves,  when  properly  informed,  admit  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  government  to  give  adequate  protection  to  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty, no  matter  bv  whom  itvis  done,  is  felt  to  he  a violation  of  justice  ; and 
the  government  which  will  make  such  exactions  from  downright  avarice,  or 
for  ambitious  purposes,  is  not  guided  by  a fair  .appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
rtignkind,  or  by  those  benign., principles  w hich  alone  can  render  its  operation 
acceptable  and  saldtary,  to  the  governed. 

When, an  individual  is  said  tQ  be  under  tribute,  as  in  the  text,  the  meaning 
is  that  he  is  in  a Regraded  state  of  subjection  to,  and  dependence  upon,  those 
around  him;  and' such,  we  are  here  told,  will  be  the  condition  of  the  slug- 
gard. We  are  so  constituted  that  vigorous  and  well  directed  exertion  isne- 
cessary  to-the.  attainment  of  anything  that  is  valuable;  and  all  the  powers 
toe  possess,  bodily  and  mental,  ought  to  be  employed  assiduously  in  pursu- 
ance ot  the  end  for  which  they  were  given.  The  powers  with  which  we  are 
endowed  are  various;  but  the  employments  for  which  they  are  required  are 
also  various;  and  it  is  not  important  in  what  way  we  are  employed,  provided 
it  be  at  something  that  is  right  and  useful.  If  we  refuse  to  exercise  these 
powers  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  designed  we  should,  exercise  them,  we 
rirrust  remain  destitute  of  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  a proper  industry  ; 
35 
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and  this  neglect,  and  the  consequent  destitution,  may  be  either  partial  or  total. 
For  exampie:  a certain  degree  of  bodily  exercise  is  necessary  to  health  ; but 
if  we  neglect  that  exercise  we  must  want  the  health  and  vigor  which  might 
otherwise  be  enjoyed.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  depends  upon  a diligent 
use  of  the  means  and  the  due  exercise  of  our  mental  faculties;  but  if  we  re- 
fuse to  take  this  course,  we  must  remain  in  ignorance.  Industry,  as  to  the 
things  of- this  world,  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
comforts  of  life ; but  if  we  refuse  to  labor,  we  must  remain  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  We  are  surrounded  by  enemies  and  dangers  of  various  kinds; 
and  to  avoid_being  overcome,  both  vigilance  and  efforts  are  necessary;  but  if 
we  refuse  to  watch  and  to  take  the  proper  precautions,  or  to  defend  ourselves 
When  attacked,  captivity  or  ruin  will  be  the  certain  consequence. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  word  which  is  rendered  slothful,  in  the  text,  ought 
to  be  rendered  deceitful , or  fraudulent ; but  we  need  not  detain  you  with  any 
critical  remarks  in  order  to  settle" that  point,  as  the  two  characters  are  veiy 
much  alike;  for  we  generally  find  that  the. deceitful  and  fraudulent  are  indo- 
lent too  ; and  there  are  certainly  some  of  the  same  elements  in  both.  As  it 
stands  it  answers  better  also  to’  the  antithesis  ia  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
The  hand,  of  f/m  diligent  shall  bear  rule;  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under 
tribute.  Besides  there  are  many  other  passages,  both  in  the  Old  aud  New 
Testament,  and  especially  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  of  the  same  import,  <and 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

A man  may  be  so  intent  bpon  gain,  or  so  absorbed  in  scientific  or  literary 
pursuits,  or  so  engaged  in  something  else  that  is  lawful  and  even  important  in 
its  nature,  as  to  neglect  his  health,  and,  not  only  become  the  subject  of  debil- 
ity and  disease,  but  go  down  to  a premature  grave.  The  effect  in  this  case  is 
owing,  not  to  indolence,  but  an  imprudent  or  « coo  eager  pursuit  of  the  object; 
yet  indolence  will  be  followed  by  the  same  result;  for  in  both  cases  the  laws 
of  oji r physical  nature  are  violated  in  a similar  'way.  We  need  not  enquire 
whether  there  ih  any  culpability  in  the  former  case  ^ for  that  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose.  It  is  with  the  sluggard  we 
have  to  do  at  present ; and  for  him  there  is  no  apology.  While  he  is' -impair- 
ing his  health  and  shortening  his  days  by  his  inactivity  and  sloth,  he  is  gain- 
ing nothing  in  any  other  way,  and  must  therefore  be  chargeable  witirhis  own 
misery  and  ruin.  To  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  his  health- from  inattention 
to  cleanliness  and  from  thewvant  of  fresh  and  wholesome  air,  which  is  Very 
great,  the  laws  of  our  physical  existence  require  frequent  and  legular  exer- 
cise; and  without  it  the  vitality  of  the  system  will  languish  and  its  energies 
become  impaired.  As  the  door  turneth  upon  his.hinges , so  doth  the  sluggard 
\ upon  his  bed— turhing  from  one  side  in  the  other,  but  still  remaining  in  the 
same  pl'ace.  The  slothful  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom  : It  grieveth  hirti 
to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth — that  is,  the  slightest  exertion  .is  irksome  to 
him;  and  he  neglects,  not  only  the  muscular  exertion  necessary  to  health, 
hut  to  make  suitable  provision  for  his  nourishment.  Such  a man  cannot  enjoy 
the  health  and  vigor  of  other  people;  nor  have  the  same  number  of  days  1 6 
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live ; for,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  always  find  that  those  who  live  long  upon 
the  earth  are  people  of  regular  and  active  habits. 

If  the  sluggard  commences  in  poverty  he  will  remain  poor;  and  if  he  com- 
mences rich  he  will  become  poor..  He,  may  desire  wealth  and  comfort,  but 
his  desire  killeth  him  ; for  “ his  hands  refuse  to  labor.”  He  may  “ covet  gree- 
dily all  the  day  long but,  while  “the  righteous  have  enough  and  to  spare,” 
he  is  in  want.  While  many  a man,  who  began  life.poor,  has  become  rich  by 
honest  but  persevering  industry,  many  a fine  estate  has, been  wasted  by  sloth 
and  inattention.  The  slothful  man  saith  there  is  a hon  in  the  way : a lion 
is  in  the  streets,— that  -is,  in  the  very  places  where  he  ought  to  be  at  work,  01; 
attending  to  his  bushiest;  and  the  amount  of  it  is  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
any  excuse,  and  will  indulge  his  sloth  upon  any  terms.  The  consequence  is 
that,  if  he  has  a- farm,  it  is  in  disorder,  and  becoming  waste.  I went  by  the 
field  of  the  slothful , and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding. 
And  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns , and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof \ and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  To  an  observing  and 
reflecting  man  this  was  a source  o*f  instruction.  Then  I saw,  and  considered 
it  well:  I looked  upon  it  <and  received  instruction.  The  amount  of  it  was, 
that  while  the  man  Cvas  saying  to  himself,  Yet  a little  sleep , a little  slumber , 
a little  folding  of  the  Hands  to  sleep , his  poverty  was  seen  coming  as  one 
that  travelleth,  and 'his  want  ns  an  armed  man.  If  he  is  a tradesman,  or  a 
merchant,  and  neglects  his  business,  his  customers,  his-debts,  or  any  tiling  be- 
longing.to  his  occupation,  the  4me  result  will  follow,  Sloth  is  usually  at 
the  bottom  of  all  negligence,  disorder,  or  bad  management  in  business;  and 
there  is  more  sloth  among  us,  and  more  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it,  proba- 
bly, than  many  of  you  have  ever  supposed. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  evils,' ' nor  the  worst  evils  to  which  the  sluggard  is 
subject;  for  those  of  a. mental  and  moral  kind  are  much  more  seiious  in  their 
nature  and  their  consequences.  A certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  necessa- 
ry to  a man’s  welfare,  here  and  hereafter;  and  the  more  knowledge'  he  has 
the  better,  if  he  makes  a right  use  of  it;  for  then  his  satisfaction  and  his  use 
fulness  will  be  in  the  same  proportion.  But  even  that  amount  of  intelligence 
which  will  enable  him  to  understand  his  own  interest,  and  make  him  acquain- 
ted with  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  God  his  Maker,  and  to  his  fellow  beings, 
requires  a diligent  use  of  the  means  ot  knowledge,  and  much  reflection  on 
what  he  reads  or  acquires  in  any  way.  He  may  be  very  positive  or  dogmati- 
cal in  his  opinions,  without  being  able  to  tell  why  he  entertains  them ; and  is 
positive  just  because  he  is  ignorant.  The  sluggard  is  iviser  in  his  own  con 
ceit  than  sevey  men.  that  can  render  a reason.  Seven  was  considered  as  the 
nhmber  of  perfection  among  the  Jews,  and  being  in  common  use  it  was  often 
employed  by  the  inspired  writers,  as  it  was  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
wrote,  to  express  the  whole  class  of  persons  or  objects  to  which  it  was  applied ; 
and  by  “ seven  wise  men  ” was  therefore  meant  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world. 
The  sluggard  thinks  he  is  wiser  than  any  body  else;  and  this  state  of  mind, 
in  addition  to  his  aversion  to  any  proper  exercise  of  his  mental  powers,  keeps 
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him  in  ignorance.  While  the  due  exercise  of  all  pur  powers,  mental  and  phy- 
sical, is  the  only  condition  on  which  our  present  and  future  welfare  can  be  se- 
cured, of  which  we  are  expressly  informed  by  the  great  and  good'  Being  who 
gave  us  existence,  and  the  proof  of  which  is  ’manifest  every  where  around  us; 
He  who  will  not  comply  with  the  laws  of  his  beirfg  and  fulfil  the  only  condition 
on  which  his  welfare  is  attainable,  must  become  a certain  prey  to  “all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to;”  for  if  he  is  not  aware  of  these  evils  how  can  he  escape 
them ? If  he  is  ignorant,  how  Pan  He  know  in  what  they  consist,  or  in  what 
direction  they  will  come?  or  if  he  does  not  know  the  things  that  make  for  his 
peace,  how  can  he  seek  them,  though  ever  so  anxious?-  Knowledge,  like  ev- 
ery thing  else  that  is  good,  i£  the  reward  of  industry;  and  if  we  would  obtain 
it,  we  must  prize  it  above  gold  and  silver,  and  seek  for  it  as- for  hidden  treas- 
ure. The  slothful  man  cannot*  know  in  what,  his  trnte  interest  consists j nor 
become  properly  acquainted  with  his  duties  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man.— 
Of  course  he  cannot  answer  the  end  of  hta  creation  ,by  honoring  God  and  be- 
ing useful  in  the  world;  and  as  he  contributes  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  by  bearing  his  portion  of  its  burdens,  or  by 
aiding  to  support  those  principles  and  to  carry  out  those  plapsof  improve- 
ment on  which  its  good  order  and  prosperity  depend*, ‘he-  must  be  despised  by 
all  the  wise  and  good.  The  sluggard,  as  a worthless  being,  destitute  of  mer- 
it, and  doing  .no  good  to  himself  or  any  b^dy  else,  is  as  really  an  object  of  re- 
probation as- the  miser,  the  spendthrift,  or  the  highway  robber; -and  the  bles- 
sings which  he  foregoes  ana  the  evils  which  he' brings  upon  himself,  here, 
are  but  forerunners  of  the’ heavier  losses  which  he  will  sustain,  and  the  more 
insufferable  woes  which  he  will  bring  upon  himself  hereafter;  fpr  the  un- 
profitable servant  will  he  bound  hand  a‘nd  foot,  and  cast  into  outer  darknfess 
where  no  nay  of  comfoit  can  ever  cast  even  a momentary  radiance  over  the 
gloom,  and  where  there  is  weeping,  wailing,’  and  gnashing  of  teeth  forever. 
The  evils  which  he  is  bringing  upuu  himself  here  aie  those  of  privation  and 
of  suffering.:  they  are  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral;  and  increasing,  as 
they  are,  from  day  to  day,  both  in- number  and  degree,  they  can  be  regarded 
only  as  the  beginning  of-sorrows. 

We  have  seen  that  while  the  sluggard  is  impairing  his  health  and  shorten- 
ing his  days,  he  is  wasting  his  estate,  or  depriving  himself  of  blessings  and 
privileges  which  he  might  otherwise  enjoy  ; and  is  not  only  acting  in  a man- 
ner vpry  similar  to  that  of  the  most  prodigal  spendthrift,  but  is  puisuing  to- 
wards himself,  and  perhaps  others  also  who  may  be  dependent  -op  him,  a per- 
fectly suicidal  course.  God  hath  declared  that  “ he  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 
great  waster;”  and  that  he  “ who  sleeps  in  summer  shall  beg  in  haryest,” 
exposing  himself  to  poverty,  shame,  and  misery. 

As  he  will  not  disturb  his  ease  that, he’  may  become  acquainted  with  his  du- 
ty to  God,  or  learn  upon  what  terms  the  divine  favor  may  be  obtained,  hnd 
what 'will  be  the  consequence  of  neglecting  to  comply  with  those  terms,  nei- 
ther will  he  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  is  due  to  him  from  his  fellowinen, 
or  what  he  ows  to  them,  lienee  being  deficient  in  Ins  duty  to  his  God,  his  king 
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and  his  country,  he  not  only  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  every  bold  intruder  who 
is  either  desirous  of  gain  or  greedy  of  power,  but  is  exposed  to  all  the  evils,  of 
whatever  ’kind,  that  can  come  upon  him  from  those  towards  whom  he  has  vio- 
lated his  obligations.  While  he  is  spending  or  losing,  by  his  ignorance  and 
sloth,  the  inheritance  that  has  been  handed  down  from  his  predecessors,  per- 
haps through  a number  of  generations,  with  all  the  temporal  comforts  which 
it  might  have  afforded,  or  is  neglecting  to  acquire  the  means  of  Comfort  and 
respectability  which  a kind  Providence  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  his  in- 
dustry, the  ambitious  and  the  covetous,  those  tyrants  of  the  human  race  and 
pests  of  society,  view  him  as  an  object*  fit  for  their  purposes,  and  mark  hinrrfor 
their  prey," believing  that  his  ignorance  will  screen  them  from  his  notice,  and 
that  his  indolence  will  make  him  perfectly  submissive,  or  prevent  that  vigi- 
lance and  exertion  on  his  part  which  are  necessary  to  his  safety.  Thus  they 
are  encouraged  to  make  thO  experiment ; aud  they  too  often  succeed.  Here 
your  own  memories  may  easily  suggest  examples,  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life,  in  which  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  and  the  slothful  were  out-wit.ted 
and  imposed  on,  defrauded  and  subjugated,  bv  some  unprincipled  villain  or 
other,  who  was  destitute  alike  of  honor,  humanity,  and  every  thing  else  that 
could  entitle  him  to  thd  respect  and  affections  of  his  fellow  men  ; and  of-  such 
the  world  is  full.— Betas  the  sluggard  is  so  reckless  as  to  destroy  his  soul, 
body,  and  estate,  it  is  almost  a matterof  course  that.he  will  so  undervalue  his 
civil  and  religious  liberties  as, to  lose  them  in  the  same  way. 

Were  he  careful  to  examine  into  the  rights  ol  society  and  to  ascertain  what 
each  individual  parts  with,  for  the  sake  of  the  government,  the  aggregate  of 
which  is  the  royal  prerogative,  and  is  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good,  he  would  easily  see 
when  his  civil  liberties  were  secure,  or  \vhen  endangered  by  the  attempts  of 
ambitious  and  designing  men ; but  he  does  not  consider  that  the  king,  as  such, 
is  created,  protected,  end  supported  by  the  State  ; and  that'  all  his  acts  should 
therefore  promote  the  public  good:  While  the  sluggard  continues  ignorant 
of  these  leading  principles,  no  wonder  if  he  is  easily  awed  into  slavery,  stoops 
his  shoulders  to  the  burden,  becomes  a servant  to  tribute,  and  yields  to  all  the 
unjust  demands  of  usurped  prerogative. 

In  acting  thus,  however,  he  is  an  enemy,  not  only  to  himself,  hut  also  to  his 
children.  Can  this  be  possible ! you  wifi  say.  Can  he  divest  himself  of  hu 
inanity  ! Can  he  lay  aside  the  - tender  feelings  of  a parent!  Can  he  forget 
the  civik  interests  of  his  children!  Can  he  expose  his  helpless  infants  to  the 
lawless  demands  of  tyranny,  and  to  all  the  cruelties  of  despotism  ! Can  he 
be  so  infatuated  as  to  ruin  his  tender  offspring  by  surrendering  their  liberty 
and  property  into  the  hands  of  those  who  exfercise  usurped  prerogative! — I 
would  sav  it  was  impossible,  if  incontestable  facts  did  not  prove  the  contrary. 
Who  are  capable  ot  such  blackened  crimes?  who  can  deliberately  ruin  him- 
self and  his  children  at  once?  the  sluggard;  and  whoever  else  may  do  the 
same  thing  from  other  principles  or  in  other  ivays,  the  sluggard  is  sure  to  do 
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it,  in  whom  ignorance,  disregard  of  moral  obligation,  and  a supreme  love  of 
ease  are  inseperably  united. 

Should  such  a monster  of  human  society  appear  at  a time  when  the  royal 
prerogative  is  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  or  the  just  limits  of  the 
constitution,  would  he  act  the  champion  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  bravely  with- 
stand the  shocks  of  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government  and  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  illicit  requirements  of  despotism  1 Would  he  vindicate  the  cause 
of  political  truth,  and  firmly  resolve  to  transmit  to  his  infant  sons  the  fair  in- 
heritance of  liberty?  The  answers  to  these  questions  I beseech  you  to  con- 
ceal. Let  not  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  or  the  “Sons  of  Liberty,”  know 
thatsuch  an  enemy  to  the  common  interestsof  mankind  anywhere  exists,  lest 
their  patriotic  zeal  should  raise  undue  resentment  and  cause  it  to  burst  upon 
his  devoted  head — conceal,  I pray  you,  conceal  it  from  his  unoffending  family* 
— add  not  infamy  and  disgrace  to  their  bondage  and  oppression.  It  will  be 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  them  to  answer  the  demands  of  tyranny, 
and  the  lawless  requisitions  of  an  unprincipled  minister,  if,  for  lack  of  courage 
and  firmness,  the  chains  of  slavery  should  be  now  fastened  upon  us.  Alas, 
they  must  groan  out  their  days  in  lamentation  and  wretchedness,  suffering 
whatever  a corrupt  minister,  or  ministerial  tools,  can  invent;  and  tamely  sur- 
render all  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  the  demands  of  avarice  and  the 
menaces  of  power.  Let  them  not  know  that  their  bondage  and  degradation 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  thejr  progenitors,  who, 
from  cowardice  or  the  love  of  ease,  tamely  surre  deredall  that  was  their  own 
and  all  that  should  have  been  their  children’s,  into  the  hands  of  a popish  mi- 
nister or  an  infatuated  senate.  This  would  sink  their  sinking  spirits  still 
lower,  and  add  infamy  and  shame  to  poverty  and  oppression.  Let  oblivion 
spread  her  dark  veil  over  their  ignoble  principles  and  unmanly  conduct,  who, 
for  a little  ease,  or  the  hope  of  securing  a trifling  estate,  or  some  mere  selfish 
advantage  of  comparatively  small  value  and  short  duration,  would  resign  their 
own  and  their  children’s  liberty,  overturn  the  constitution,  and  expose  them- 
selves, with  their  posterity,  born  or  unborn,  to  the  griping  paw  of  arbitrary 
power. 

When  men  of  this  character,  ambitious  and  unprincipled,  are  a majority  in 
the  State,  or  have  the  control  of  public  affairs,  what  unjust  prosecutions,  what 
shipwrecks  of  property,  what  fines,  confiscations,  and  imprisonments,  the  black 
history  of  some  former  inauspicious  reigns  fully  manifest,  I refer  to  the  time 
when  a set  of  slothful  and  unprincipled  wretche  disgraced  the  British  Senate, 
suffering  the  Council  Table,  Star  Chamber,  and  High  Commissioners  to  en- 
gross almost  the  whole  power  of  making  and  executing  the  laws— at  which 
time  they  enforced  their  loans,  benevolences,  and  ship-money,  by  illegal  pros- 
ecutions, intolerable  fines,  and  long  imprisonments,  to  the  ruin  or  serious  injury 
of  the  nation;  for  vast  multitudes  of  the  most  industribus,  upright,  and  valua- 
ble citizens  left  the  country;  and  with  all  classes  there  was  a want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government; — while  the  disregard  of  moral  honesty  and  good 
faith  manifested  by  the  men  in  power,  and  the  temptations  held  out  to  the  am- 
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bifiousand  covetous  to  stifle  conscience  and  trample  on  the  rights  of  justice 
and  humanity,  produced  a general  deterioration  of  moral  principle. 

The  sin  and  danger  ofsJoth,  in  relation  to  our  civil  liberty,  or  of  yielding  to 
the  unjust  demands  of  arbitrary  power,  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that 
those  in  high  life,  or  who  administer  the  government,  have  all  the  allurements 
by  which  to  turn  the  active  spirits  of  the  age,  and  cause  them  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  themselves.  Some  they  bring  over  by  promoting  them  to  high 
stations;  some  by ’pains  and  penalties;  some  are  influenced  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  not  being  able  to  obtain  justice  and  of  losing  what  little  they  have; 
some  are  brought  into  subjection  and  held  fast  through  a kind  of  depravity  in 
their  understanding,  not  distinguishing  between  reasonable  taxation  and  op- 
pression ; while  others  seem  to  have  so  much  infidelity  in  their  make  that  they 
will  not  believe-  what  all  mankind  assert,  and  will  hardly  belive  the  testimony 
of  their  own  senses. 

But  the  sluggard  from  mere  indolence,  or  from  an  aversion  to  exerting  him- 
self in  any  way,  will  not  observe  these  matters,  nor  inquire  into  what  is  con- 
ducive to  his  own  and  his  children’s  safety  and  happiness.  He  would  rather 
stoop  his  shoulders  and  take  on  him  the  whole  load  of  oppression  and  slavery, 
with  all  their  train  of  privations  and  hardships.  Were  these  evils  confined  to 
the  persons  and  families  of  such  indolent  wretches  it  would  be  more  tolerable  ; 
but,  alas!  posterity,  in  all  its  extent  and  in  its  distant  generations,  may  feel 
the  burden,  made  more  insupportable  by  repeated  additions. — France  and 
Spain,  yea,  all  the  enslaved  nations  ot  Europe,  can  bear  witness  that  it  was 
the  sluggish  disposition  of  their  remote  predecessors,  and  the  inactivity  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  which  introduced,  increased,  and  perfected  their  present  bond- 
age— a bondage  which  makes  them  to  this  day  groan  under  a load  that  it  is 
not  likely  they  or  their  children  will  be  able  to  throw  off. 

Had  our  forefathers  in  England  given  up  the  cause  of  liberty  and  indulged 
in  sloth,  or  inglorious  ease,  when  popish  recusants,  assisted  by  the  French, 
and  headed  by  an  angry  and  disappointed  Prince,  attempted  our  subjugation  and 
ruin,  we  should  have  been  under  the  domination  of  popery,  and  exposed  to  all 
its  persecuting  tenets; — to  slavery,  and  all  its  poverty  and  wo.  Attempts 
have  been  often  made,  since  the  reformation,  to  introduce  popery  and  slavery 
into  the  British  nation  ; but  they  were  always  resolutely  and  successfully 
withstood.  Charles  I,  prompted  and  sustained  by  his  alliance  with  France, 
the  depravity  of  his  understanding,  and  his  uxorious  obedience  to  his  popish 
queen,  encouraged  popery  in  his  kingdom ; and  those  who  professed  the  pro- 
testant  religion  were  both  oppressed  and  persecuted.  At  this  time  the  British 
parliament  was  adorned  by  men  of  honesty,  zeal  and  activity,  who  effected 
such  prodigious  revolutions  in  church  and  £tate,  as  were  the  surprise  and  won- 
der of  all  Europe.  When  James  II  abdicated  the  throrfe  of  England,  and  rais- 
ed an  army  of  papists  and  confederate  French,  to  establish  popery  and  slavery, 
the  British  nation  did  not  betray  their  religion  or  their  liberty  by  an  inglorious 
submission,  nor  did  they  desert  the  mighty  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  through 
sloth  or  cowardice.  They  valiantly  repelled  the  force  and  fury  of  his  attacks*! 
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and  fearlessly  proclaimed  the  prince  and  princesss  of  Orange  the  king  arid 
queen  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  our  forefathers,  or  many  of  them,  sacrifice* 
at  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen,  their  lives,  that  they  might  hand  down  to  us 
the  fur  inheritance  of  liberty  and  the  protestant  religion;  and. in  the  whole 
course  ot  their  conduct  in  the  support  and  defence  of  their  rights, they  have  set 
us  an  example  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. — But  the  sluggard  gives  up 
his  all : all  that  js  his  own,  and  all  that  should  be  his  children’s,  and  their  chil- 
dren’s after  them,  into  the  hands  of  ambitious,  arbitrary,  and  wicked  men, — in 
consequence  of  which,  he  and  they,  so  far  as  he  is  at  all  concerned  to  prevent 
it,  are  exposed  to  unremitted  slavery,  poverty,  and  distress. 

If  the  sluggard  be  thus  an  enemy  to  all  above  him,  to  all  around  him,  and 
to  all  that  will  come  after  him,  as  well  as  to  himself,  in  soul,  body,  and  estate, 
he  ought  to  be  well  observed  in  every  well  regulated  community  for  he  djes.* 
pises  and  tramples  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  the  most  salutary  institutions  of 
raen — institutions  that  have  been  handed  down,  as  invaluable  and  sacred, 
from  father  to  son,  through  many  generations.  Among  these  we  may  men*, 
tion  that  of  trial  by  juries , which  is  a tfery  ancient  institution  or  usage  ia 
Great  Britain;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  first  Britons,  was 
practised  by  the  Saxons,  and  has  been  confirmed  since  the  invasion  of  the 
Normans  by  Magna  Charla,  and  by  continual  usage.  Trial  by  juries,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  of  great  antiquity,  but  is  essential  to  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  every  British  subject,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  mankind.  Juries  are  England’s 
Ephori  and  Tribuni;  and  are  the  living  bulwark  of  the  laws  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  If  we  look  at  those  nations  that  are  destitute  of  this  constitu- 
tional or  essential  safeguard,  we  find  that  the  condition  bl  the  inhabitants  is 
miserable,  being  either  entirely  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  tyrants  who 
plunder,  dismember,  or  slay  them  from  mere  caprice,  according  to  their  hu- 
mor, often  without  any  provocation,  and  merely  to  gratify  a savage  cruelty  ; 
or  at  least  we  find  them  under  such  laws  as  lender  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
estates  liable  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  men  acting  as  judges,  who 
are  perfect  strangers,  oftener  mercenary  than  otherwise,  and  the  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  rryal  prerogative;  sometimes  malicious  and  oppressive;  and 
frequently  partial  and  corrupt.  But  such  has  been  the  patriotism,  prudence, 
and  activity  of  our  ancestors,  that  they  have  never  suffered  the  most  arbitra. 
ry  prince,  or  princes,  that  ever  swayed  the  British  sceptre,  to  destroy  this  in- 
valuable privilege ; nor  can  it  aver  be  destroyed  until  the  constitution,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  which  are  now  secured  by  it,  are  wrested  from 
them  and  trampled  under  foot,  which  can  never  be  done,  except  from  their 
own  supineness  or  mismanagement,  if  Britons,  when  under  the  influence  of 
heathen  superstition,  or  in  the  ignorance  and  thraldom  of  popery,  were  thus 
jealous  of  their  rights,  and  maintained  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
peers,  or  by  a jury  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  as 
the  only  means  ot  securing  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  arbitrary,  par- 
tial, and  corrupt  judges,  would  it  not  be  a blot  on  the , escutcheon  of  Britons 
or  the  descendants  of  Britons,  professing  the  protestant  religion,  and  enjoying 
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so  much  light,  now  to  give  up,  from  sloth  or  cowardice,  a privilege  so  valuable 
that  every  other  of  merely  a civil  kind  can  hardly  be  brought  into  the  com- 
parison. The  sluggard  who  gives  up  such  an  important  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution is  worse  than  a thief  or  a robber  ; for  the  one  takes  from  you  only 
what  he  needs,  or  can  take  away  at  present,  but  the  other  undermines  the 
constitution;  opens  the  door  for  tyranny  and  oppression;  and  exposes  all  a- 
round  him,  and  all  that  will  come  after  him,  as  well  as  himselt,  to  the  paw  of 
arbitrary  and  despotic  power. 

The  consequences  of  sloth  are  therefore  most  pernicious;  and  the  sluggard, 
being  a perfect  nuisance  to  society,  must  be  under  the  frowns  of  his  Maker, 
and  despised  by  all  good  men  ; for  he  will  not  unite  with  the  people  of  God 
and  the  friends  of  humanity,  either  to  procure  or  defend  their  common  rights 
and  privileges. — This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  Meroz;  and  God  expressed  in  the  most  forcible  manner  his  displeasure 
at  their  indolence  and  cowardice.  When  Jabin,  one  of  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
who  reigned  in  Hazor,  had  subjugated  Israel,  and  mightily  oppressed  them 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  Deborah,  a prophetess,  being  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  called  for  Barak  out  of  Kedesh-Naphtali ; and  ordered  him 
to  go  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  take  with  him  ten  thousand  men  out  of  the  tribes 
ofNaphtali  and  Zebulon,  Accordingly  Barak  issued  a general  proclamation 
for  these  two  tribes  to  meet  him  at  Kedesh;  and  they  obeyed,  except  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city  Meroz,  who,  it  seems,  chose  rather  to  be  under  the  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  of  that  cruel  prince,  Jabin,  than  to  join  with  God  and  his 
people  in  vindicating  their  rights  and  maintaining  their  common  privileges. 
God,  that  he  might  shew  his  indignation  against  those  sluggish  or  timid 
wretches  who  would  rrot  join  in  the  common  cause  of  liberty,  nor  unite  in  de- 
fending those  rights  which  he  had  originally  given  them,  and  which,  though 
lost  by  their  pusillanimity,  ho  was  about  to  restore,  provided  they  shewed 
themselves  worthy  of  such  a favor,  inspired  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Ba- 
rak the  chief  commander  of  the  expedition,  with  that  celebrated  song,  recor- 
ded by  the  divine  historian,  in  which  there  is  this  remarkable  passage.  Curse 
ye  Meroz , curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof i because  they  came  not  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord , to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

There  seems  to  be  a dreadful  similarity  between  our  sluggard  and  the  in- 
habitants of  this  devoted  city,  both  in  the  measure  and  in  the  manner  of  sm- 
iling. They  regarded  neither  the  command  of  God,  nor  their  own  or  their 
children’s  happiness;  and  preferred  their  present  ease  to  the  good  of  the 
community,  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  posterity.  They  seemed 
to  despise,  or  disregard,  all  that  was  above  them,  all  that  was  around  them, 
and  all  that  might  come  after  them,  just  like  the  person  mentioned  in  our 
text,  who  shall  be  under  tribute.  If  this  be  so,  may  we  not  say,  without 
any  violence  to  the  sacred  text,  curse  ye  the  sluggard,  saith  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  curse  him  bitterly,  because  he  will  not  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  those  mighty  oppressors  who  break  down  the 
sacred  enclosures  of  the  constitution,  and  make  inroads  upon  the  life,  liberty, 
36 
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and  property  of  the  subject ; who  take  away  or  mutilate  our  charters  that  have 
been  solemnly  ratified  by  British  sovereigns  and  guarantied  by  the  plighted 
faith  of  government;  who  take  away  or  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
juries,  which  is  indeed  the  Palladium  of  English  liberty;  who  tax  us  and  take 
our  money,  without  our  consent;  and  who  extend  the  courts  of  adm  ralty  and 
vice-admiralty  beyond  their  ancient  and  proper  limits. — Thus  the  sluggard  is 
an  object  of  execration  every  where,  and  at  all  times;  and  the  evils  of  his 
conduct  attend  him  in  all  his  interests  and  relations,  in  public  and  in  private ; 
yea  in  every  circumstance  or  situation  of  life,  his  way  is  as  a hedge  of  thorns. 
He  is  cursed  in  his  relations,  as  being  numbered  among  the  profligate  and 
profane,  and  nearly  connected  with  the  most  abandoned  spendthrift;  for  he  is 
brother  to  him  that  is  a great  waster.  He  shall  be  cursed  with  groundless 
fears  and  apprehensions,  when  called  to  the  discharge  of  any  necessary  or 
important  duty  : There  is  a lion  icithout;  I shall  be  slain  in  the  streets. — 
He  shall  be  cursed  in  his  possessions ; for  it  is  manifest  to  every  one  who 
takes  a view  of  the  sluggard’s  field,  and  of  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of 
understanding,  when  he  sees  its  whole  surface  covered  with  thorns  and  net- 
tles, and  its  wall  broken  down,  that  poverty  shall  overtake  the  owner  as  one 
that  travelleth,  and  that  famine  shall  seize  him  as  an  armed  man.  He  shall 
be  cursed  in  his  dwelling  ; for,  by  much  sloth  the  building  decayeth.  He 
shall  be  cursed  as  a felo-de-se,  a person  who  is  deliberately  guilty  of  suicide, 
because  he  neglects  the  ordinary  means  of  preserving  his  life  and  securing 
his  best  interest.  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him  ; for  his  hands  re- 
fuse to  labor.  He  shall  be  cursed  ofGod  forever:  Thou  wicked,  slothful,  and 
unprofitable  servant — you  must  take  up*  your  everlasting  abode  in  the  black- 
ness of  darkness,  where  the  excruciating  pain  inflicted  upon  you  by  divine 
vengeance,  will  be  productive  of  eternal  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  But  why  need  we  attempt  to  mention  in  detail  the  numberless  evils — 
tiie  poverty,  shame,  and  remorse — the  contempt,  misery,  and  despair — that 
lie  shall  suffer  m his  person  and  character,  here  and  hereafter?  All  the  curses 
in  the  book  ofGod  are  levelled  against  him;  and  they  will,  ere  long,  break 
upon  him  like  a bursting  cloud.  The  united  execrations  of  the  present, 
and  of  coming  ages,  will  render  him  truly  contemptible ; and  the  gnawing 
reflections  ofaguiity  conscience,  will  make  him  completely  and  forever  mis- 
erable. 

After  this  description  of  the  sluggard’s  character,  and  of  the  complicated 
train  of  evils  which  will  pursue  him,  in  soul  and  body,  through  time  and  eter- 
nity, blasting  his  name  and  character  here,  and  involving  the  ruin  of  his  hopes 
hereafter,  you  are  perhaps  saying,  If  this  picture  he  just,  or  if  the  sluggard's 
character  be  so  odious  and  his  punishment  so  terrible,  we  will  not  indulge  in 
sloth  ourselves,  nor  connive  at  it  in  others.  These  are  good  resolutions,  and 
may  be  a good  beginning;  but  these  distempered  times  call  for  more  than 
resolutions.  You  kr.ow  that  some  years  ago  the  British  Parliament  took  a 
notion  to  he  arbitrary ; and  proceeded  to  pass  acts  which  were  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  alarming  to  the  wise  and  prudent  in  Great  Britain,  and  ruin- 
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ous  or  oppressive  to  their  American  subjects.  They  sent  out  their  odious 
Stamp  Act;  but  it  could  find  no  entrance,  although  it  was  said  there,  that  it 
would  execute  itself.  It  was  repealed,  but  the  design  of  taxing  these  colonies, 
without  their  consent,  was  not  laid  aside.  Probably  they  saw  that  American 
virtue  would  not  readily  yield  to  such  arbitrary  measures  ; and  that  therefore 
more  time  and  deliberation  were  necessary ; but  in  the  mean  time  there  was 
laid  up  a decree  of  the  Parliament  for  future  use,  viz  : “ '1  hat  they  can  make 
laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.”  They  seem  to  be  maliciously  zeal- 
ous to  obtain  domination  over  us, — a proof  of  which  was  given  in  the  case  of 
New  York,  whose  legislation  was  suspended  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  fora 
supposed  offence  against  the  crown.  Thus  they  officiously  stepped  in  and 
stripped  his  majesty  of  his  prerogative,  that  they  might  usurp  authority  over 
us.  They  proceeded  to  lay  a tax  on  a variety  of  things,  though,  with  respect 
to  most  of  them,  it  was  again  repealed  ; but  the  duty  on  tea  still  remaining, 
they  resolved  that  it  should  be  paid  ; and  sent  large  quantities  of  it  into  various 
parts  of  this  continent.  Some  was  sent  back;  some  stored  up  ; and  some  des- 
troyed, as  at  Boston.  But  the  tea  being  the  property  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, the  destruction  of  it  was  a trespass;  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  act 
were  liable  by  the  common  law.  Those  coucerned  in  that  riot,  however,  were 
not  apprehended,  nor  was  the  town  of  Boston  called  upon  to  deliver  up  the 
offenders.  The  justice  of  Parliament  was  invoked  in  this  trifling  matter;  and 
it  will  surprise  the  less  civilized  nations  to  learn  that  it  was  granted.  Their 
armies  and  fleets  were  sent,  in  virtue  of  this  inhuman  law,  bearing  date  after 
the  trespass  at  Boston  was  committed,  and  exposing  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  to  the  most  complicated  distress  that  ministerial  vengeance  could  in- 
vent, or  that  a British  Parliament,  filled  with  rage  and  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
power,  could  inflict. 

The  sense  of  the  United  Colonies  was  taken  on  this  important  matter. — 
We  set  forth  our  grievances : We  petitioned  his  majesty  in  a most  humble 
manner  to  intercede  with  the  Parliament  on  our  behalf.  Our  petitions  were 
rejected,  while  our  grievances  were  increased  by  acts  still  more  oppressive 
and  by  schemes  still  more  malicious,  till  we  are  reduced  to  the  dreadful  alter- 
native either  of  immediate  and  unconditional  submission,  or  of  resistance  by 
force  of  arms.  We  have  therefore  come  to  that  trying  period  in  our  history 
in  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  Americans  must  either  stoop  under  a load  of 
the  vilest  slavery,  or  resist  their  imperious  and  haughty  oppressors;  but  what 
will  follow  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  individual  of  these  Uni- 
ted Colonies;  and  should  be  the  hearty  concern  of  every  honest  American. — 
What  will  be  recorded  on  the  following  page  of  our  history  must  depend  very 
much  on  our  conduct;  for  if  we  act  like  the  sluggard,  refuse,  from  the  mere 
love  of  ease  and  self  indulgence,  to  make  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  which  the 
circumstances  require,  or,  from  cowardice  and  pusillanimity,  shrink  from  dan- 
gers and  hardships,  we  must  continue  in  our  present  state  of  bondage  and  op- 
pression, while  that  bondage  and  oppression  may  be  increased  until  life  itself 
will  become  a burden ; but  if  we  stand  up  manfully  and  unitedly  in  defence  of 
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our  rights,  appalled  by  no  dangers  and  shrinking  from  no  toils  or  privations, 
we  shall  do  valiantly.  Our  foes  are  powerful  and  determined  on  conquest; 
but  our  cause  is  good ; and,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  who  is  mightier  than 
all,  we  shall  prevail.  If  we  fail  to  do  our  duty  in  this  momentous  crisis,  bon- 
dage and  oppression,  with  all  theii  unnumbered  and  interminable  woes,  will 
be  entailed  upon  us;  but  if  we  act  our  part  well,  as  men  and  as  Christians,  in 
defence  of  truth  ana  righteousness,  we  may,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  obtain 
a complete  and  final  deliverance  from  the  power  that  has  oppressed  us,  or  at 
least  secure  our  rights,  and  attain  a prosperity  and  happiness  which  no  other 
nation  has  ever  enjoyed,  or  even  dared  lohope;  for  then  the  consciences  of 
men  being  unawed  or  unbiassed  bv  human  authority,  and  the  truth  of  God  be- 
ing unadulterated  and  unfettered,  the  gospel  will  have  free  course;  and  we 
may  hope  that  truth  and  righteousness  will  prevail  until  the  predictions  of  the 
inspired  writers,  however  vivid  and  globing,  shall  be  all  fulfilled. 

If  I could  portray  to  you,  in  any  thing  like  their  reality,  the  results  of  your 
conduct  in  this  great  crisis  in  your  political  destiny ; or  if  I could  describe 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  correctness,  the  feelings  which  you  will  have  of 
self  approbation,  joy,  and  thankfulness,  or,  of  self  reproach,  shame  and  regret, 
according  to  the  part  you  act — whether  as  men  and  as  patriots,  or  as  cowards 
and  traitors — I should  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  you  to  shake  off  your 
sloth,  and  stand  up  manfully  in  a firm,  united,  and  persevering  defence  of  your 
liberties;  but  1 would  hope  that  enough  has  been  said — enough  in  reason — 
enough  for  my  purpose;  and  we  expect  that  none  of  you  will  be  wanting  in 
the  discharge  of  your  duty,  or  prove  unworthy  of  a cause  which  is  so  important 
in  itself,  and  which  every  patriot  and  every  Christian  should  value  more  than 
wealth,  and  hold  as  dear  as  his  life. 


SERMON  II. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  SALVATION  UNSCRIPTURAL. 


Psalm,  i.  5. — The  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment. 

The  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,  lately  published,  and  by  some  adop- 
ted in  this  country,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  present  discourse.  The 
Presbytery  of  Orange,  having  taken  this  matter  into  consideration,  directed 
its  members  to  prepare,  each  of  them,  a discourse  on  the  subject,  and  write  it 
out  in  full.  In  obedience  to  this  injunction,  I have,  in  common  with  other 
members,  endeavored  to  devote  to  it  as  much  time  and  attention  as  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  my  regular  avocations  would  permit ; and  my  views  of  this 
pernicious  doctrine  are  now  presented  in  the  form  which  the  Presbytery  di- 
rected. 

Some  of  you  may  be  ready  to  say,  however,  that  I might  have  chosen  «a 
text  more  to  the  purpose;  and  I admit  it ; but  the  reason  why  I did  not  was 
this:  a number  having  been  appointed  to  write  on  the  same  subject,  and  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  the  greater  part  would  select  such  passages  as  were 
most  appropriate,  I have  on  purpose  passed  them  over,  and  left  them  for  those 
who  were  more  capable  of  doing  them  justice. 

This  Psalm  has  generally  been  considered  as  a kind  of  preface  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  book;  and  if  a preface  is  intended  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted, in  a few  words,  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  book  to  which  it  be- 
longs, the  first  Psalm  may  perhaps  be  considered  in  that  light;  for  we  are 
here  told  very  briefly,  but  very  forcibly,  in  what  true  happiness  consists,  and 
by  what  course  it  is  to  be  obtained  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  set  be- 
fore us,  by  way  of  contrast,  and  in  language  equally  concise  and  forcible,  the 
unhappy  condition  and  the  miserable  end  of  those  who  reject  the  counsels  here 
given  and  pursue  their  own  course. 

But  it  seems  that  there  is  a gradation,  or  regular  progress,  in  both  the  cha- 
racters here  described,  which  is  worthy  of  notice;  and  which,  when  properly 
considered,  gives  the  text  a force  of  meaning  that  otherwise  it  would  not  have. 
They  are  first  ungodly , having  no  correct  views  of  God  and  no  right  feel- 
ings towards  him.  Then  they  are  sinners , walking  in  the  ways  of  trans- 
gression, actively  engaged  in  committing  iniquity, — and  finally  they  are  scor- 
ners , sitting  in  their  seats,  perfectly  at  ease,  and  scorning  alike  the  invitations 
and  warnings,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  heaven.  These  shall  be  all 
driven  away,  and  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment;  they  shall  have  no  place 
in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous;  and  their  way  shall  perish.  But  let  it 
bo  remembered  that  it  is  the  ungodly  —those  who  are  only  in  the  first  stage 
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of  their  progress,  and  who  stand  fair  perhaps  before  the  world,  that  are  repre- 
sented in  the  text  as  not  being  able  to  stand  in  the  judgment. 

The  words  stand  and  fall , when  applied  to  moral  subjects,  are  metaphorical; 
and,  as  used  in  tiie  text,  they  may  refer  to  the  process  of  winnowing  wheat, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse;  or  they  may  have  an  allusion  to  those  con- 
tests of  muscular  strength  and  agility,  termed  wrestling,  in  which  he  who 
stands  is  conqueror,  while  he  who  falls  is  conquered. — Not  to  stand  in  the 
judgment  is  to  be  condemned  to  suffer  according  to  the  law  by  which  he  is 
judged. 

In  speaking  further  on  this  subject  I shall  consider, 

I.  The  rule  according  to  which  the  last  or  general  Judgment  will  proceed. 

II.  The  Judge  who  will  acton  this  solemn  occasion. 

III.  Attempt  to  shew,  by  way  of  inference,  that  the  ungodly,  when  tried 
by  this  rule  and  before  this  Judge,  cannot  stand, 

I.  According  to  this  method  we  are  to  consider  the  rule  according  to 
which  the  last  or  general  judgment  will  proceed — We  need  not  take  time  to 
inquire  whether  there  will  be,  in  any  respect,  a different  rule  for  those  who 
lived  before  the  law  and  those  who  lived  under  the  law;  or  tor  those  who 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  and  those  who  had  nothing  to  guide 
them  but  the  glimmerings  of  reason  and  the  dim  light  of  nature;  nor  whe? 
ther  the  condition  of  the  heathen,  in  reference  to  this  judicial  proceeding, 
will  be  at  all  affected  by  the  gospel.  Well  meaning  people  differ  in  opinion 
on  this  point;  for  while  some  think  that.,  as  the  gospel  was  never  sent  to  them, 
it  cannot  in  any  way  affect  their  future  condition;  others  believe  that  al- 
though the  offers  of  pardon  were  never  formally  made  to  them  and  no  mes- 
senger was  ever  sent  to  make  known  to  them  the  terms  of  salvation,  yet  as  it 
was  always  within  their  reach,  if  they  had  possessed  a sincere  love  for  the 
truth,  it  must  have  some  bearing  on  their  final  account ; but  these  are  things 
which,  not  being  suggested  by  the  text,  would  be  foreign  from  my  purpose; 
and  we  know  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 

The  scriptures  will  certainly  be  the  rule  for  all  who  have  had  them  ; and 
the  moral  laws  or  precepts  which  they  contain,  being  founded  in  the  nature 
and  relations  of  man,  and  the  immutable  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
must  be  to  all  men  the  standard  of  moral  rectitude.  Besides.  Having  been 
originally  given  for  that  purpose  they  must  constitute  the  rule  by  which  the 
judgment  will  proceed  in  relation  to  the  whole  human  race;  for  they  arp  the 
measure  of  hohness;  and  without  holiness  no  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  As  this  is  not  denied,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  the  advocates  of  univer- 
sal salvation  in  this  country,  we  may  fairly  take  it  for  granted  on  the  present 
occasion  ; and  may  therefore  proceed  to  notice  the  character  of  these  laws. 

1.  They  are  equitable,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of 
mankind  ; or,  in  the  language  of  the  aposfle,  they  arc  holy,  just,  and  good , — 
They  are  holy  ; for  they  require  holy  thoughts,  holy  words,  and  holy  actions. 
They  forbid  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  perfections ot  God;  and  enjoin 
every  thing  that  is  pure  and  holy,  or  that  has  a tendency  to  promote  holiness 
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in  ourselves  or  others.  They  are  just ; for  they  require  nothing  but  what  is 
equitable,  or  what  is  fairly  due  from  us  to  God  our  Maker  and  to  our  fellow  be- 
ings: the  precepts  are  just,  and  the  penalties  are  just : all  the  counsels,  invi- 
tations, and  warnings  are  reasonable  and  just ; and  therefore  they  not  only  il- 
lustrate the  purity  and  rectitude  of  the  divine  character,  but  are  necessary  to 
the  good  order  and  safety  of  God’s  intelligent  kingdom.  Moreover  : They 
ar  q good — -calculated  to  produce  nothing  but  happiness;  and  true  happiness 
never  can  be  enjoyed  except  in  obedience  to  them. — Every  precept  and  every 
penalty ; — all  the  rewards  and  punishments  promised  or  threatened  in  the  sa- 
cred book,  are  but  so  many  expressions  of  the  divine  purity  and  goodness;  and 
if  they  were  to  have  their  full  and  appropriate  influence  on  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  all  mankind,  they  would  produce  a state  of  hrrmony  and  blessedness  in  de- 
lightful approximation  to  that  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

2.  They  take  notice  of  the  imperfect  rights  of  men,  declaring  that  God  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 

3.  They  extend  to  the  motives  and  ends  that  influence  human  actions. 

4.  They  extend  to  all  the  relations  that  men  sustain;  and  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  social  and  business  intercourse  of  life. 

They  are  therefore  perfect,  and  vastly  more  salutary  than  any  that  are  of 
human  origin ; and  in  proportion  to  their  excellence,  the  extent  of  their  ope- 
rations, and  the  unhappy  consequences  of  not  observing  them,  must  be  the 
guilt  of  transgression.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  guilt,  or  the  desert  of  the 
transgressor,  is  not  for  us  to  determine;  for,  m the  nature  of  the  case,  God 
must  be  the  interpreter  of  his  own  laws,  and  of  their  penalties  too.  Now  if 
we  understand  his  language  aright,  the  punishment  of  the  impenitent  trans- 
gressor will  be  eternal,  or  those  who  cannot  stand  in  the  judgment  will  be 
doomed  to  an  endless  state  of  wretchedness  and  despair;  for  according  to  the 
law  itself,  in  its  most  obvious  or  liberal  meaning,  the  sentence  will  be  final, 
and  they  must  be  left  without  hope  ; but  as  the  whole  Bible  must  be  regarded 
as  an  explanation  from  God  himself,  of  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  of  the  im- 
port of  its  penalty,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  take  up  a few  particular  passages; 
and,  as  we  go  along,  make  such  observations  on  them  as  the  case  may  seem 
to  require. 

The  first  we  shall  notice  is  found  in  Ezekiel,  xviii,  4.  The  soul  that  sin - 
neth,  it  shall  die . Here  we  may  inquire  what  kind  of  a death  a soul  can  die 
which,  by  the  determination  of  its  Creator,  is  to  live  forever.  In  answer  to 
this  inquiry  we  observe  that  the  death  of  any  being,  or  of  any  thing  that  has 
life,  always  bears  a direct  proportion  to  the  life  which  it  has  received,  or  to 
the  dignity  that  God  has  conferred  upon  it.  For  example.  A vegetable  can 
lose  only  the  principle  of  vegetation  ; and  an  animal,  the  powers  of  animal 
nature,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  reduced  to  the  class  of  unorganized 
matter.  It  may  be  further  observed  that,  in  vegetable  and  animal  natures, 
death  does  not  destroy  or  annihilate  one  particle  of  matter;  but  only  deprives 
them  of  that  dignity  which  Gcd  had  conferred  upon  them,  and  by  which  they 
were  raised,  for  a time,  above  the  common  earth  on  which  we  tread.  Now* 
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to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  death  of  a spirit,  we  must  consider  the 
honor  and  dignity  which  God  has  given  to  its  existence. 

VVe  find  throughout  creation,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  our  observation,  a 
regular  and  beautiful  gradation,  in  this  respect,  from  the  unorganized  lump 
of  earth  up  to  the  most  perfect  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  VVe  see 
manifested  every  where  a complete  unity  of  design,  but  an  endless  variety  in 
the  structure,  form,  and  other  attributes  of  the  different  parts  which  compose 
the  entire  system  From  this  unity  and  variety  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and 
which  appears  in  all  the  known  works  o'  God,  we  might  conclude  that  a sim- 
ilar variety  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the  moral  world,  or  in  the  dignity  which 
God  has  conferred  on  spirits;  and  what  we  would  be  led  from  analogy  to  ex- 
pect, the  Scriptures  inform  us  is  the  tact ; for  they  not  only  assure  us  of  an 
order  ot  intellectual  beings, — to  which  our  race  belongs, — altogether  above  the 
tribes  of  irrational  animals,  and  subject  to  a corresponding  destiny  of  weal  or 
wo,  but  that,  in  this  order  of  beings,  there  are  many  gradations;  and  that 
dominions,  principalities,  and  powers  surround  the  divine  throne;  but  this  di- 
versity of  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  &c.,  or  in  whatever  their  dignity  and 
happiness  consists,  is  certainly  owing  to  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God  con- 
ferred upon  them.  Then,  by  the  death  of  such  a creature,  or  such  a spirit,  is 
not  meant  its  ceasing  to  exist,  but  its  being  deprived  of  that  bounty  and  good- 
ness which  the  Creator  had  at  first  conferred  upon  it,  and  not  essential  to  its 
nature. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  abstractly  what  death  is;  and  in  this  sense 
death  may  constitute  the  punishment  of  loss;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  passage  before  us  gives  no  intimation  of  a recovery  of  this  loss;  and  the 
very  term  death,  so  tar  as  we  understand  it,  or  know  any  thing  about  that 
which  it  designates,  seems  to  imply  that  the  loss  cannot  be  recovered : — it 
certainly  cannot,  unless  by  the  power  and  goodness  ot  the  Almighty ; but 
whether  such  is  his  purpose  or  not  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

The  next  passage  to  which  we  ask  your  attention  is  Mat.  xxv.  46. — And 
these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ; but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal.  It  will  be  admitted  that  God  deals  with  his  creatures  on  such  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  equity  as  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  ever  having  it 
to  say  that  he  deceived  them,  or  told  them  what  was  not  strictly  true.  It 
will  also  be  admitted,  vve  presume,  that,  as  a revelation  was  given  to  warn  us 
of  our  danger,  ond  inform  us  how  we  might  escape  it,  the  language  in  which 
it  was  communicated  would  not  be  equivocal,  nor  calculated  either  to  lull  peo- 
ple into  a fatal  security,  or  to  torment  them  with  groundless  fears;  but  if  this 
be  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  ingenuity  the  passage  before 
us  can  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,  or  with  the 
limited  duration  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  fmaily  impenitent. 

The  Greek  word,  {kolasis,)  which  is  translated  punishment,  is  truly  em- 
phatical,  and  expressive  of  whatever  kind  or  degree  of  punishment  can  be  in- 
flicted on  the  children  of  men.  The  word,  (aionion,')  rendered  everlasting, 
expresses  the  duration  of  the  punishment,  which,  we  say  and  believe,  will  be 
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absolutely  without  end.  Those  who  have  'adopted  the  doctrine  of  universal 
restoration  say  that  there  will  come  a period  when  all  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  torments  below.  This  they  attempt,  not  to  prove  by  fair  argument,  but 
to  maintain  by  ardent  declamation  on  the  infinite  love  of  God  and  his  supec^ 
lative  goodness  to  the  race  of  man.  Granting  his  love  to  be  infinite,  which, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  coritrovert,  are  not  all  his  other- attributes  also  infinite] 
If  so,  infinite  love  must  harmonize  with  infinite  justice ; for  it  infinite  love 
could  be  eAercised  without  infinite  justice,  it  would  become  ,infiniteNinjustice. 
The  word  which  is  translated  everlasting  and  eternal,  being  the  same  in  the 
original,  is  used*  to  express  the  duration  of  the  saints’  happiness  as  well  as  the 
duration  of  the  punishment  due  to  the  wicked;  and  if  it  has  a limited  signifi- 
cation in  the  one  case,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  not  in  the  other. 
According  to  all  the  principles  of  sound  interpretation  the  word  must  have 
the  same  meaning  in  both  places,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  content  nor 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  limit  or  modify  that  meaning  ; and  therefore,  if  it 
expresses  a limited  duration  in  the  punishment  of.  the  wicked,  it  rnqst  teach 
the  same  in  relation  to  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  which  is  at  war  with 
all  our  ideas  of  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  the  divine  Being,  as  well  as 
the  provisions  made  for  our  salvation  and  held  forth  in  the  gospel. 

We  lay  no  stress  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  ; for  that  might  give  rise  to’ 
a great  deal  of  critical  discussion,  and  it  is  not  necessary  1 6 my  purpose;  but 
that  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  willTie .absolutely  eternal  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  language  to  mal^  it  certain ; Tor  it  is  expressed 
in  every  variety  of  form  which  the  Greek  language,  with  all  its  copiousness 
and  great  power  of  combination,  admitted.  For  example:  It  is  said,  They 
shall  go  out  no  more  forever ; and  again,  NeitherJ&Mihey  die  any  more. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  kTiows  that  these  ex-  j 
pressions,  especially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  others  of  an  indirect 
kind,  though  no  less  forcible,  put  the  matter  to  rest,  in  relation  to  the  righte- 
ous, if  language  can  do  it;  but  then  the^  make  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion, keeping  its  connexion  properly  in  view,  equdlly  conclusive  respecting 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

Again.  If  it  signify  a limited  duration,  as  it  must  do,  provided  the  punish- 
ment of  the  impenitent  transgressor  is  not  to  be  eternal  ; and  if  that  limited 
time  or  duration  cannot  be  ascertained,  then  it  will  follow  that  all  the  blessings 
and  curses  in  the  volume  of  inspiration  are  vague  and  indetermined ; and  nei- 
ther the  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  nor  those  who,  in  obedience  to  it,  walk 
humbly  before  God,  can  know  any  thing  certain  or  definite,  as  to  the  results 
of  redemption,  or  the  final  destiny  of  tire  moral  world.  There  are  other  ex- 
pressions, however,  on  this  subject  of  similar  impoit,  and  corroborative' of  the 
interpretation  which  we  have  given  to  the  one  under  consideration.  In  the 
41st  verse  of  this  chapter  the  judge  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  wicked, 
Depart  from  me  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  where  the  word  rendered 
everlasting  is  the  same  a^in  the  passage  we  have  been  considering;  and  this 
everlasting  fire  is  said  to  h&ve  been  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  In 
37' 
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the  parallel  place,  Mark  ix.  43-48,  it,  Is  said  to  be  unquenchable ; and  those 
who  are  cast  into  it  are  represented  as  ever  living  to  feel  its  power.  It  is  better 
for  thee , said  the  Saviour,  to  enter  $nto  life  maimed  than  having  tioo  hands 
to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched , where  their 
loorm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 

But  the  word  which  is  rendered  everlasting  in  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  also  applied  to  things  which  we  cannot  suppose  to,  be 
limited  in  their  duration.  It  is  applied  to  the  heavenly  state.  The  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal  or  everlasting. — 2 Cor.  iv.  18.  But  the 
God  of  all  grace  who  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory ; and,  what 
seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  it  is  applied  to  the  divine  Being,  in 
various  forms  and  connexions.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit — Heb. 
ix.  14.  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ  who  through  the  eter- 
nal Spirit  djfered  himself  to  God , &c.  'All  these  expressions  we  suppose 
signify  continual  existence  or  duration.  If  not,  how  are  those  ages  to  be 
measured  during  which  the  wicked  are  fo  remain  in  Tophetl  Not  by  the 
sun,  or  mpon,  or  stars  that  now  mark  the  lapse  of  time ; for  these  will  have 
been  burned  lip  in  the  general  conflagration,  or  will  have  passed  away,  before 
the  final  sentence  is  pronounced.  Time  is  measured  by  equable  motion;  but 
\ve  have  no  account  of  any  such  bodies  in  motion  for  the  measurement  of 
time  in  the  other  world. 

The  next  passage  we  quote  is  in  Rev.  xiv.  11.  And  the  smoke  of  their 
torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.  The  preceding  verses  describe 
the  character  of  those  who  Were  punished.  They  worshipped  the  beast  and 
his  image.  Ti tb  mode  of  their  punishment  is  also  described:  it  was  with 
fire  and  brimstone  i.bUt^vhether  this  is  to  be  understood  literally  or  figura- 
. lively  we  shall  not^top  to  inquire,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  argument.  Another 
circumstance  is  mentioned  : they  were  punished  in  the  presence  of  the  angels , 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb ; and  the  words  which  we  have  quoted  ex- 
press the  duration  of  this  punishment.  The  words  in  the  original  {ais 
aionas  aionon)  are  the  satirMoi  nearly,  the  samj^^^Nffh  the  one  we  have  been 
considering;  but  in  its  substantive  form  and  repeated, — a form  of  expression 
which  is  common  in  the  origifiaf  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  fullest  extent.  The 
Holy  of  Holies , or  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  translation,  the  Most 
Holy  place , is  a similar  form  of  expression  ; and  it  meant  that  the  part  of  the 
temple  .thus  designated  was  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  holy,  and  that  no 
kind  of  impurity  was  to  be  admitted  into,  or  profanation  offered  to  it.  When 
Paul  said  he  was  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is  another  expression  of 
the  same  form,  he  meant  to  assert  that  he  was  a*  Hebrew  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term ; and  when  the  Apostle  John  said  of  the  wicked  that  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever,  he  meant  to  assure  us  that 
their  punishment  will  be  eternal  in  the  full  and  absolute  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Saviour  said,  Mat.  xii.  32,  Whosoever  spcfaceth  a word  against  the 
Son  of  man , it  shall  be  forgiven  him, ; but  whosfover  speakelh  against  the 
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Holy  Ghost , it  shall  not  he  forgiven  him , neither  in  this  world , nor  in  the 
world  to  come.  Here  then  is  one  class  of  sinners  that  shall  never  be  forgiven  » 
and  therefore  there  cannot  be  a universal  restoration  of  the  lapsed  race  of 
Adam.  But  say  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  when  men  have  paid  the  utmost 
farthing  they  shall  be  discharged.  True,  when  they  have  satisfied  the  justice 
of  God  it  would  be  unjust  to  detain  them  longer ; but  the  justice  of  God,  or 
his  law , which,  in  this  case,  is  the  same  thing,  requires  that  they  should  suffer 
through  endless  existence,  or,  as  the  scriptures  express  it,,  forever  and  ever. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  word  rendered  everlasting , or  forever , frequently 
means  a limited  period,  and  that  it  certainly  ought  to  have  this  meaning  when 
it  relates  to  the  future  sufferings  of  men,  especially  as  the  final  happiness  of 
all  tend  so  much  more  to  illustrate  the  divine  mercy.  If  justice  and  mercy 
are  attributes  of  equal  extent;  and  if  the  one.  cannot  be  glorified  or  exalted  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  we  giust  adgnit  that  the  law  which  threatens  every 
violator  of  it  with  eternal  misery,  is  not  inconsistent  with  mercy.  Merciful 
laws  and  merciful  actions  are  hot  afways  of  equal  extent.  Merciful  or  benign 
laws  have  respect  to  the  whole  community,  and  are  formed  with-k  view  to  the 
general  good ; and  are  wise  and  wholesome  in  proportion  as  they  are  calcula- 
ted to  protect  the  rights,  secure  the  peace,  and  advance  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  those  who  are  subject  to  their  operation.  But  they  can  be  of  no  avail, 
or  can  be  productive  of  no  benefical  results,  unless  they  are  strictly  enforced ; 
yet  the  act  of  punishing  an  offender  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy 
in  itself,  or  so  far  as  the  subject  of  punishment  was  concerned,  though  it  might 
be  very  beneficial  in  its  results,  and  even  necessary  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  community  at  large. 

The  punishment  of  offenders  according  to  their  deserts  is  acknowledged  and 
felt  by  all  to  be  exceedingly  desirable ; for  a state  of  anarchy  is  a state  of  ex- 
treme wretchedness;  and  in  civil  society  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  inflict 
the  very  highest  punishment  that  is  in  the  power  of  man.  But  if  the  violation 
of  human  laws  exposes  the  offender  to  capital  punishment,  or  to  such  a death 
as  animal  nature  can  die,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  Suppose  that  the  man,  who,  as 
an  intelligent  being,  and  a subject  of  God’s  moral  government,  will  violate  his 
laws,  reject  the  Lord  a-nd  Saviour,  and  commit  the  highest  or  most  flagrant 
crimes  that  are  in  his  power,  even  after-years  of  forbearing,  warning  and  remon- 
strance, must  deserve  such  a death  as  a spirit  can  die!  Or  if  a man  may  justly 
forfeit  all  his  rights  and  privileges  in  civil  society,  making  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  entirely  and  forever  excluded  from  its  precincts — wheth- 
er by  death  or  banishment,  makes  no  difference  as  ter  the  force  of  our  argument 
— may  not  a man,  as  a subject  of  God’s  moral  government,  forfeit  all  claim  to 
a participation  in  the  beneficial  operation  of  those  laws  which  are  holy,  just, 
and  good;  and  even  make  it  right-and  necessary  that  he  should  be  entirely 
and  forever  excluded  from  the  society  of  those  who  are  obedient  subjects  of  that 
government!  The  fact  is,  penalties  are  necessary;  for  without  them  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  law,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term;  but  if  the  laws  are 
benevolent  in  their  design  and  wholesome,  in  their  operation,  the  penalties 
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which  are  necessary  to  secure  obedience,  whatever  may  be  their  extent,  are 
of  the  same  character. — That  there  is  such  a thing  as  right  and  wrong,  or 
moralgoocLand  evil;  and  that  the  one  is  virtuous  and  meritorious, .and  the 
other  wrong  and  deserving  of  punishment,  all  admits  but  the  degree  or  dura- 
tion of  punishment  which  men  deserve  for  their  crimes,  is  the  question  at  issue. 
All  punishment  carinot  be  disciplinary:  It  is  not  so  in  civil  government;  for 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  has  determined  that  there  are  of- 
fences of  so  aggravated  a kind  that  the  offender  must  and  ought  to.be  cut  oft’ 
from  the  society  of  which  he  has  proved  himself  unworthy,  and  be  made  to 
feel  the  full  weight  of  the  authority  and  power  which,  he  has,  insulted  and  de- 
fie^r*-  Bqt  may  not  the  same  thing  take  place  under  the  divine  government? 
If  the  principle  is  sound  in  the  one’case  we  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  not 
so  in  the  other.  * ■ - 

But'as  we  have  already  remarked  thig  is  not  a matter  for  us  to  decide:  It 
belongs  to  God  alone.  Then  we  must  go  ag^ih  to  the  law  atid  the  testimony; 
and  although  the  passages  already  cited  we  consider  abundantly  sufficient, 
yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  adduce  another.  It  is  the  account  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  Luk^xvi,  23-31 ; and  theie  are  several  things  in  it  that  deserve 
our  attention.  I.  The  condition  of  the  rich  man  was  one  of  unmingled  suffer- 
ing; for  he  could  not  obtain  so  much  as  a drop  of  water  to  cool  his  parched, 
tongue,  2.  There  was  no  being  any  where  that  was  at  all  disposed  or  had  the 
power  to  give  him  relief.  3.  The  only  meana.or  salvation  known  to  him  was 
hearing  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ; and  that  he  knew  was  confined  to  his  life, 
4.  There  was  a great  and  impaksable  gulph  fixed  between  him  and  the  abode 
of  the  righteous.  Therefore  his  punishment  was  nor  disciplinary — neither  in 
its  own  nature,  nor  in  his  estimation.  If  God  ha’d  designed  it  as  such,  he 
would  have  mingled  comfort  with  it,  as  the  kind  and  judicious  parent  at  least 
speaks  in  tones  of  affection  even  while  laying  on  the  rod.  It  the  rich  man 
when  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  torment  and  begging  for  a- drop  of  water  to  cool  his 
parched  tongue,  could  have  viewed  his  sufferings  as  disciplinary,  that  itself 
would  have  been  some  consolation  ; and  holy  beings  who  are  as  benevolent  as 
they  are  holy,  if  aware  of  this.fact,  would  have  been  disposed  to  afford  him  any 
relief  in  their  power,  or  to  minister  in  some  way  or  ot.her  to  his  welfare  as 
they  do  in  this  world  to  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation.  But  he  could  not 
obtain  one  drop  of  comfort  from  any  source ; and  he  speaks  of  his  sufferings  by 
the  name  of  torment  which  can  hardly  be  applied  with  propriety  to  that  which 
is  calculated  to  make  us  better;  for  it  is  certainly  very  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  a suffering  child  of  God  in  this  world. — Besides.  He  was  not  only 
helpless  but  hopeless  of  relief,  and  he  made  no  request  of  that  kind.  He  ev- 
idently viewed  his  situation  as  desperate;  and  therefore  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind,  he  could  do  nothing  to  effect  or  procure  a change  in  his 
condition  ; for  absolute  despair  paralizes  the  soul,  and  renders  all  means  un- 
availing, because  there  is  no  power  to  use  them.  His  mind  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  exclusively  with  his  sufferings,  not  with  the  thoughts  and  hopes 
of  deliverance,  or  with  the  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  that  object ; and  from 
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alk  his  requests  and  expressions  as  well  as  from  father  Abraham’s  responses  it 
is  evident  that  there  was  no  hope  in  his  case.  Now  the  advocates  of  universal 
salvation  ought  to  tell  us  by  what  route  the  wicked,  when  released,  will  get 
round  or  over  that  impassable  gulph;  and  by  what  means  and  influences  the 
requisite  change  will  be  effected  in  their  minds,  according  to  the  principles  on 
which  God  deals  with  moral  agents-;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  have  they  ever 
attempted;  and  according  to  the  rule  by  which  we  shall  all  be  judged,  their 
prospects  must  be  rather  gloomy,  even  to  themselves,  and  the  risk  they  are 
running  is  certainly  fearful. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  secoiid  thing  proposed  which  was  to  say  something^ 
of  the  Judge  who  will  act  on  that  solemn  occasion  ; and  if  the  law. when  TO* 
ly  interpreted  gives  no  hope  to  the  impenitent  transgressor,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  as  little  ground  to  hope  from  tfoe  character  of  the  Judge. 

1.  He  is  the  Lawgiver — the  author  of- this  sacred  code  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  the  thoughts,  words  and  actions  of  every  Ynan,  in  eveiy  age,  and  un- 
der all  circumstances.  The  disposition  of  a lawgiver  is  no  where  batter  made 
known  than  in  the  laws  which  he  enact^ ; and  hence  we  have  the  attributes 
of  God  exhibited  in  these  sacred  records.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  which  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  display  is  proof  of  the  divine 
omniscience,  and  consequently  of  the  impossibility  of  the  sinner’s  escaping  de- 
tection. Their  fitness  to  promote  the  happiness  of  men  and  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  which  is  the  great  efro  iiimew,  is-evidence  of  the  divine  wisdom. — 
Their  perfect  purity  shows  that  God  is  in  his  very  nature  opposed  to  sin  and 
will  make  it  the  object  of  his  everlasting  vengeance.  His  hatred  to  sin  does 
not  arise  merely  from  its  opposition  to  his  legislative  authority,  but  from  its 
being  a violation  of  whet  is  right  and  intrinsically  excellent.  Therefore  he 
has  arrayed  against  it  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  and  all  his  attributes 
stand  pledged  for  its  punishment.  All  sin  is  a violation  of  his  law;  but  an 
act  which  is  wrong  when  committed  with  a knowledge  of  the  written  law 
would  be  wrong  ifcomrrptted  in  heathenish  ignorance,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  the  former  case  however  it  is  aggravated  by  a wilful  contempt 
of  his  authority  with  which  the  law  is  clothed;  and  therefore*  it  is  deserving 
of  severer  punishment. 

2.  He  is  Lord  of  all ; and  this  is  a doctrine  which  is  taught  not  only  by 
revelation  but  by  the  light  of  nature;  for  a heathen  declared  that  while  the 
government  of  kings  extends  over  their  particular  subjects  the  government  of 
Jupiter  extends  over  kings  themselves  That  the  Creator  has  a perfect  right 
to  govern  and  dispose  of  men  and  their  affairs  as  he  sees  best,  no  sober  think- 
ing man  will  deny.  He  has  been  exercising  this  right  ever  since  the  crea- 
tion ; and,  as  the  absolute  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  will,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  maintain  the  authority'and  the  honor- of  the  laws  which  he  has  Or- 
dained. 

3.  He  is  a God  of  truth ; and  he  has  therefore  given  us  just  such  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  principles  of  his  government,  and  the  terms  on  which 
alone  pardon  may  be  extended  to  the  transgressor,  and  eternal  life  obtained, 
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as  will  be  verified  hereafter  in  the  experience  of  all  .the  human  race/and  be- 
fore the- universe  ; for-since  the  principles  on  which  he  deals  with  men  as  mo- 
ral agents  are  universal  in  their  nature,  they  are  no  doubt  universally  known* 
The  gospel  is  unquestionably  well  known  in  the  heavenly  world  ; for  the  an- 
g€l£  are  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  ministe'r  unto  those  who  are  heirs  of 
salvation;  but  if  they  knew  not  the  law,  and  the  gospel  too,  they  could  not  be 
lit  for  the  service,  nor  could  they  rejoice  at  the  advancement  ot  the  Redeem- 
er’s kingdom.  Devils  are  opposers  of  Christ’s  kingdom — opposers  of  his  ser- 
vants, of  his  honor,  and  of  his  interests  in  the  world  ; and  therefore  we  must 
^believe  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  gospel  method  of  salvation.  Now 
jf  the  moral  law,  and  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  are  known  to  angels  above  and  angels  below,  is  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  the  Lord  of  all  will  glorify  himself  before  all  these  moral 
agents  by  conferring  the  blessings  promised  to  his  saints  and  by  inflicting  the 
punishment  threatened  to  the  wicked.  Again,  God  made  all  things  for  the 
advancement  of  his  eternal  glory — the  heavenly,  world  with  all  its  furniture, 
and  this  lower  world  with  all  that  it.contains,  his  decrees  with  the  execution 
thereof  as  exhibited  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemption  ; and  his  law  and 
gospel  with  all  their  promises  and  threateningsare  the  ways  and  means  which 
he  has  provided  for  accomplishing  this  object;  but  if  the  God  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  universe  is  a God  of  truth  he  can  neither  exaggerate  nor  conceal  any 
thing  that  ought  to  be  known,  nor  convey  his  communications  to  men  in  lan- 
guage calculated  to  make  a vague  or  incorrect  impression  when  received  in 
its  most  obvious  meaning ; and  this  is  a,  matter  which  we  suppose  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  man  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty.  If  then  he  is  a 
God  ot  truth,  and  if  the  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  the  judgment  must  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  plain  sense  or  import  of  the'law.  We  are  told  that  his 
truth  endureth  fcrevbr^,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  word  forever , when  ap- 
plied to  that  of  which  such  a thing  can  be  predicated,  signifies  endless  exis- 
tence or  duration  : therefore  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  have  no  end, 
or  it  will  be  co-eval  with  their  existence.. 

4.  He  is  a'Qpd  of  faithfulness.^'  Fs.  cxix.  90. — Thy  faithfulness  is  unto 
all  generations.  If  l;e  is  faithful,  he  must  fulfil  all. that  lie  has  spoken,  with- 
out partiality  or  respect  of  persons,  so  that  all  his  creatures  nlay  know  what 
to  expect ; — that  none  may  have  encouragement  to  transgress;  and  that  those 
who  are  obedient  may  rely  on  his  promises  with  entire  confidence. 

5.  He  is  a Grofl  bf  almighty  power  and  perfect  integrity.  Job  xxxiv.  12* 
Neither  loill  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment.  If  the  law  is  equitable  and 
immutable  in  its  character  ; if  the  sentence,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  face  of  the  sacred  record,  must  be  final,  that  is,  irrevocable,  and  intermi- 
nable in  its  results;  and  if  the  Judge  is  omnipotent,  and  will  not  pervert 
judgment,  the  impenitent  transgressor  can  have  no  hope. 

6.  He  is  a God  of  goodness.  Mat.  xix.  17. — There  is  none  good  but  one , 
that  is  God;  and  this  seems  to  express  the  aggregate  of  all  his  attributes* 
for  when  Moses  desired  to  see  his  glory  he  told  him  that  he  would  make  all 
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Iiiv  goodness  to  pass  before  Him.  Goodness  and  mercy  may  be  understood, 
as  signifying  essentially  the  same  thing;  for  mercy  is  goodness  exercised  in  a 
particular  way,  or  extended  to  a particular  class  Sf  persons,  viz:  the  guilty 
and  the  miserable ; but  while  God  is  essentially  good,  that  is,  disposed  to 
communicate  happiness  to  his  creatures,  it  never  could  have  been  known, 
without  revelation,  whether  his  goodness  could  be,  consistently  with  his  other 
attributes,  or  with  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  universe,  extended  so  far 
in  any  case  as  to  pardon  the  transgressor  of  his  law,  turn  him  away  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  restore  him  to  purity  and  happiness;  and  being  in  its 
very  nature  a sovereign  act , that  is,  depending  on  his  mere  good  pleasure,,  it 
cannot  be  universal,  or  at  least  it  must  be  suspended  on  or  include  certain 
conditions  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  Of  course  those  who  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  forfeit  the  mercy  offered  ; and  for  such' there  appears  to  be 
no  remedy ; for  if  the  offers  of  mercy  and  the  state  of  probation  are  to  be  con- 
tinued until  all  are  restored,  what  purpose  will  be  answered  by  the  general 
judgment?  or  if  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  subsequent  to  that  event  is  to 
be  disciplinary  why  not  inflict  the  necessary  amount  of  suffering  here?  These 
are  questions  which  will  not  be  readily  answered,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Bible,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  enlightened 
conscience,  that  can  furnish  a satisfactory  afiswer. 

Hence  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  take  different 
grounds. — Some  contending  that  all  will  be  saved  by  th  e. atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  there  will  be  no  future  sufferings ; while  others,  not  being^a- 
ble  to  reconcile  this  either  with  the  forebodings  of  conscience^  or  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  revelation,  take  the  ground  that  all  will  be  eventually  re- 
stored by  expiating  tlieir  own  sins , or  by  bearing  the  penalty  of  the  law  in 
their  own  persons.  Now  these  two  schemes  are  u^t^rjy  inconsistent  with 
each  other ; for,  if  men  can  expiate  their  own  sins,  an  atonement  is  unneces- 
sary; but  if  a sufficient  atonement  has  actually  been  made  for  ell , il  must,  in 
justice,  secure  all  from  tormenf:*  and  these  schemes. are  both  soloapifestly  in- 
consistent with  the  Bible,  and  y/ith  the  common  sentiments  of  ’-mankind,*,:  that 
the  advocates  of  neither  appear  to  be  salaried  v^ith  theft  ou^argtixpents.  — 
The  Bible  gives  no  intimation  of  pardon  exffbpi  thvough*the  merits  of  Jesifs 
Christ ; and  none  are  justified  on  this  ground  except  by  faith  ; but  it  is^not^ 
contended,  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine -in  question,  that  the  offers  of  par- 
don will  be  made,  or  that  faith,  which  has  those  offers  for  Tfslpbjectj  will  be 
exercised  after  death.  We  find  no  intimation  of  such  a thingin  the  gospel; 
and  to  contend  for  it  would  be  mere  presumption ; but  the  gospel  speaks  of 
multitudes  who,  having  rejected  the  offers  of  salvation  in  this  W6rld,  shall,  at 
.the  judgment  day,  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping,  wail- 
ing, and  gnashing  of  teeth  forever;  and  of  coarse  this  scheme  cannot  be  main- 
tained with  any  semblance  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  atonement  be 
rejected,  it  seems  to  me,  the’Bible  must  be  rejected  also,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
matter  is  concerned-;  and  the  advocates  of  the*other  scheme  are  thus  left  ut- 
terly in  the  dark;  for  we  know  nothing  satisfactorily  of  God,  or  a future  state. 
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or  the  deserts  of  sin,  or  any  thing  else  relating  the  condition  and  destiny  of 
man,  except  from  revelation.  Then  to  talk  of  men  expiating  theh»dwn  guilt, 
or  bearing  the.  penalty  of  the  law  in  their  own  persons,  and  paying  the  utter- 
ot$£  farthing,  when  they  have  no  adea  of  the  amount,  or  of  how  much  lies 
pon  this  side  of  that  uttermost  farthing,-  is  talking  at  random,  if  it  be  not  gross- 
ly impious. 

The  superlative  good.ness  of  God  cannot  consist  in  pardoning  all  indiscrim- 
inately, br  regardless  of  their  character,  but  in  providing  a ransom  which  is 
sufficient' for  all  and  which  all  may  accept  on  terms  that  will  effectually  se- 
cure their  future  obedience ; but  if  that  is  scornfully  rejected  they  must  be 
left  to  perish,  and  that  without  remedy;  for  the  nature  and  design  of  the  atone- 
ment, jas  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures ; the  tone  in  which  the  offers  of  pardon  are 
made*:  and  the  language  in  which  the  results  are  described,  as  well  as  all 
analogy,  so  far  as  we  Gan  trace  it,  teach  us  that  the  plan  of  salvation  by  Je- 
susCbrist  includes  all  the  provision  that  God  in  his  boundless  love  and  mercy 
ever  will  make  for  the  recovery  of  our  fallen  race  ; and  consequently  the  con- 
dition of  "those  who  reject  this  salvation  must  be  hopeless.  Then  we  may  rest 
assured  that,  as  it  is  in  human  governments,  when  traitors  have  refused  the 
only  terms  on  which  pardon  could  be  safely  or  honorably  offered,  the  good  of 
the  country,  the  honor  of  the  executive,  and  the  stability  of  the  government 
require  that  they  should  be  cut  off, -or  banished  to  a returnless  distance,  so  the 
goodness  of  God  requires  that  he  should  inflict  on  the  despisers  of  his  grace  the 
punishment,  which  they  deserve,  and  banish  them  forever  from  the  glory  of 
Tiis  power,  for  the  good  of  bis  moral  kingdom,  and.  for  his  own  eternal  honor. 

7.  The  Judge  fs  immutable.  Job  xxiii,  13,  He  is  of  one  mind;  and  who 
can  turn  Himl  This  perfection  of  Deity  is  that  by  which  he  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  just^wha’t  he  is;  but  if  he  is  unchangeable,  he  is  now  and 
will  forever  be  thfe  same  that  he  was  when  he  gave  the  moral  law,  or  the 
scriptures  of  tjpe  Old  ancURdw  Testament.  It  was  his  will'then  that  the  wick- 
ed should  vo*  (eis  kolas  in  aionwp,)  into  everh'&tmg  punishment;  arid  therefore 
mtftejaow  and  vy ill  forever  be  his  pleasure. 


Finally1.  Iie*is  jilst ! Tlp^ex-pjresses  his  disposition  to  give  unto  all  their 
)—  bossings  to  wfrprn  bleisingTi,  and  curses  to  whom  curses  are  due.  If,  as 
^he  aavotjates  of  universal  restoration  affirm,  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  after 
death  are  altogether-disciplinary  and' intended  to  result  in  tbfeir  final  happi- 
ness, how  greatfa  blessing  was  the  deluge  to  the  old  world!  what  a singular 
mercy  to  the  Sodomites  was  the  destruction  of  their  city  by  fire  and  brim- 
stone! What  a distinguished  favor  to  -Korah  and  his  company  that  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  them  up  alive!  and  how  ought  impenitent  sinners  in 
hell  to  rejoice  that  although  they  are  surrounded  by  the  flames  which  the  Sa- 
viour said  shall  never  be  quenched,  and  although  they  feel  every  moment  the 
gnawings  of  the  worm  which  he  said  shall  never*<lie,  they  are  nevertheless 
enduring  only  a disciplinary  punishment  which  sffe'll  result  in  their  everlasting 
good  ! But  perhaps  the  subject  is  too  serious  to  be  treated  in  this  way;  and 
therefore  I would  ask  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  which  we  believe  to  be  so 
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false  and  dangerous,  how  do  they  know  that  eternal  punishment  is  inconsis- 
tent with  justice'?  They  admit  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right: 
what  is  the  criterion  by  which  they  judge  of  right  and  wrong  in  this  case?  If 
it  is  the  Bible,  and  if  that  any  where  teaches  that  eternal  punishment  is  un- 
just, we  would  thar.k  them  to  refer  us  to  chapter  and  verse.  If  they  rely 
upon  their  own  notions  of  justice,  we  would  ask  them  if  they  feel  perfectly 
competent  to  decide  the  matter!  Can  they  survey  the  whole  empire  of  Jeho- 
vah, so  as  to  comprehend  at  a glance  all  the  bearings  of  sin  upon  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  moral  universe,  and  to  say,  with  entire  certainty,  what  de- 
gree or  duration  of  punishment  it  deserves?  or  would  they,  if  disinterested,  al- 
low a criminal  in  any  case  to  decide  as  to  the  punishment  which  he  should 
receive?  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already , and  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him.  This  is  a sentence  of  death ; for  the  soul  that  sinneth , it 
shall  die.  We  would  consider  a man  as  wanting  in  good  sense,  if  not  absolutely 
deranged,  who  had  been  condemned  in  a court  of  justice  for  treason,  murder, 
or  any  other  crime,  the  punishment  for  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  was  death,  if  we  heard  him  speculating  about  his  own  case,  and  as- 
serting that  it  would  be  unjust  to  put  him  to  death  for  that  or  any  other  crime, 
and  therefore  the  sentence  could  not  mean  death,  after  all,  but  a mere  disci- 
plinary punishment  that  would  retult  in  his  restoration  to  favor.  Such  is  the 
conduct  of  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration;  and,  as 
pardon  is  now  offered,  it  would  surely  be  more  consistent  in  them  to  repent 
and  believe  for  themselves,  and  occupy  their  time  and  talents  in  persuading 
others  to  take  the  same  course. 

But  if  they  still  persist  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  I would  like  to  ask 
them  where  this  disciplinary  operation  is  to  be  performed.  Not  on  earth;  for 
according  to  their  own  admission  it  is  not  to  take  place  until  after  the  gene- 
ral judgment.  It  must  not  be  in  heaven  ; for  nothing  is  to  be  found  or  admit- 
ted there  but  purity,  peace,  and  joy.  It  cannot  be  in  hell ; for  if  the  punish- 
ment is  disciplinary,  and  therefore  salutary,  it  can  have  nothing  in  it  of  the 
nature  of  a curse;  but  the  curse  of  God  rests  on  all  who  are  sent  there.  The 
sentence  is,  Depart  ye  accursed  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels ; but  we  would  feel  much  obliged  to  the  advocates  of  discipli- 
nary punishment  and  universal  restoration  for  an  explanation  of  this  matter ; 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  ne  disadvantage  to  their  cause. 

III.  The  third  thing  proposed  was  to  shew  that  the  ungodly  when  tried  by 
such  a law  and  before  such  a Judge,  cannot  stand;  but  so  much  has  been  al- 
ready said  that  more  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  If  my  hearers  recollect  what 
has  been  said  on  the  law,  which  will  be  the  rule  of  the  judgment,  and  on  the 
character  of  God  who  will  be  the  Judge,  they  are  no  doubt  satisfied  that  the 
sinner  cannot  be  acquitted,  and  that  he  cannot  escape.  He  must  either  ob- 
tain an  interest  in  the  atonement  after  he  has  been  sent  into  outer  darkness, — 
penitent  or  impenitent, — and  be  saved  on  that  ground,  which  as  we  have  seen 
is  contrary  to  the  text  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible ; or  he  must  be  con- 
demned to  suffer  until  he  makes  expiation  for  his  own  sins,  by  satisfying  the 
38 
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penalty  of  the  divine  law,  which  we  have  shewn  to  be  impossible ; or  he  must 
suffer  forever;  and  this  we  think  has  been  proved  to  be  the  obvious  import  of 
scripture  denunciations  on  this  subject,  and  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  of  enlightened  conscience. 

There  is  no  man  of  candor  and  sober  reflection  who  will  deny  that  he  has 
violated  the  law  of  God.  The  very  term  restoration  implies  that  all  are  now 
in  a lapsed  and  sinful  condition  ; and  before  they  can  enjoy  the  divine  favor 
two  things  must  be  done  : justice  must  be  satisfied  ; and  their  moral  charac- 
ter must  be  changed.  Both  are  indispensable  ; and  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  never  applied  to  a sinner  here  for  his  pardon  without  the  renewing 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; but  for  a sinner  to  do  either  himself  seems  to  be, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible.  The  law  will  forever  demand  unceasing 
and  perfect  obedience;  and  God  as  the  great  ruler  of  the  universe  will  cer- 
tainly enforce  his  own  law ; but  it  is  difficult  to.  eonceive  how  a sinner  can 
discharge  the  active  duties  required  of  him  while  in  a state  of  intense  suffer- 
ing. He  cannot  do  it  here ; and  how  he  can  do  it  in  another  state  of  existence 
where  his  sufferings  will  be  inconceivably  greater  than  any  he  endures  in 
this  life,  it  belongs  to  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  to  explain;  but  if  he  cannot, 
while  suffering  for  his  past  sins,  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law* 
his  guilt  must  be  increasing.  The  notion  therefore  that  men  can  expiate  their 
own  sins  by  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  and  thus  be  restored  to  the  divine 
favor  is  a most  infatuated  one — a fatal  presumption;  for  although  the  law  pro- 
duces unrningled  happiness  if  obeyed,  it  condemns  the  sinner  when  violated, 
and  leaves  him  under  condemnation,  without  containing  any  provision  for  par- 
don, or  giving  any  intimation  of  future  restoration.  Of  course  it  must  spend 
its  whole  force  on  the  impenitent  offender ; or  he  must  meet  the  whole  a- 
mount  of  its  claims  both  for  service  and  for  suffering ; for  he  is  chargeable 
with  numberless  transgressions  and  he  is  still  under  an  undiminished  obliga- 
tion to  obedience.  Now  if  the  sufferings  of  men  here,  though  the  circum- 
stances are  so  much  more  favorable,  have  no  tendency  to  produce  a spirit  of 
obedience,  or  the  love  of  God  and  holiness  in  the  sufferer,  without  the  pardon- 
ing mercy  and  the  renewing  grace  of  God,  how  can  their  sufferings  produce 
such  an  effect,  where  no  mercy  will  be  offered,  not  a drop  of  comfort  be  min- 
gled with  their  torments,  no  hallowing  or  restraining  influence  be  excited, 
and  no  sympathy  manifested  on  the  part  of  holy  beings'?  With  these  facts  in 
view,  whether  this  scheme  is  a wise  and  a safe  one,  or  a dire  infatuation — a 
si}ly  refuge  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  forsake  their  sins,  judge  ye : and 
we  ask  nothing  more  of  you  than  an  honest  examination  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
by  the  light  of  revealed  truth. 

We  have  seen  that  by  the  law,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  face  of 
the  record,  there  is  no  hope ; for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  : By  it 
.too  is  condemnation  ; and  according  to  no  law,  human  or  divine,  can  a man 
live,  when  he  is  condemned  by  it  to  die.  If  he  lives  it  must  be  through  the 
mercy  of  the  supreme  executive,  or  from  the  want  of  power  on  his  part  to  ex- 
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ecute  the  sentence.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is  a want  of  power  in 
God;  lor  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  omnipotent.  Then  the  only  remaining 
scheme  is  the  mercy  of  God  in  and  by  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ;  or  rather 
the  universal  design  of  the  atonement  as  a remedy  for  the  whole  race  of  man ; 
but  since  all  we  know  about  the  atonement,  either  as  to  its  nature  or  design,  is 
from  the  Bible,  we  must  recollect  that,  according  to  the  representations  there 
made.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  available  to  those  only  who  now  repent  and  be- 
leive  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness.  Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time  : 
behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  invariably  con- 
nected with  regeneration  by  the  spirit  ofGod.  Such  a renovation  however  is 
not  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  universal  salvation  who  take  this  ground; 
for,  so  far  as  their  views  are  understood,  they  do  not  appear  to  believe  in  any 
renewing  influence  of  the  divine  spirit,  nor  to  give  any  evidence  of  evangeli- 
cal repentance,  or  of  having  their  consciences  sprinkled  from  dead  works,  by 
the  peace-speaking  blood  of  the  cross.  If  the  whole  race  ol  man  is  to  be  saved 
simply  by  virtue  of  the  atonement,  irrespective  of  moral  character,  why  are 
there  so  many  and  such  strong  declarations  respecting  the  necessity  of  presept 
conversion  and  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  effect  it  I Except  ije  re - 
pent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  ; and,  except  ye  be  born  again  ye  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Why  has  such  a system  of  means  and  influences  been 
provided,  and  why  is  so  much  importance  attached  to  the  use  of  them.  Why 
are  such  solemn  injunctions  laid  on  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  be  faithful,  on 
pain  of  losing  their  own  souls,  in  declaring  the  whole  council  ofGod  and  in  war- 
ning sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  cornel  Why  all  this,  if  the  future  suf- 
ferings of  the  impenitent  are  to  be  disciplinary  and  limited  in  their  duration,  or 
if  the  atonement  is  to  be  available  after  death!  It  is  said,  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord ; but,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  restora- 
tion, how  is  that  holiness  to  be  produced  ! What  means  and  influences  are  to 
be  used!  any  thing  but  suffering  ? It  has  no  such  tendency  here,  nor  is  it  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  that  it  should  have  such  a tendency, 
apart  from  means  and  influences  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  Will  1110“ 
atonement  alone  be  sufficient,  even  supposing  it  to  be  offered  in  all  the  freeness 
of  divine  compassion,  to  subdue  the  sinner’s  heart  and  reconcile  him  to  God  ! 
It  is  not  sufficient  here,  although  aided  by  the  combined  influence  of  goodness 
and  severity  ; and  it  behooves  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  we  are  opposing 
to  show  in  what  respect  the  circumstances  in  a future  state  will  be  more  fa- 
vorable, or  on  what  principles,  according  to  either  of  these  schemes,  a salutary 
change  will  be  effected  there  which  cannot  be  produced  in  this  world. — It  is 
said  too  of  some  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  if  they  had  never 
been  born  ; but  could  this  be  said  with  truth  if  they  will  be  saved  by  the  atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  if  they  are  to  be  released  from  the  dark  prison 
©f  hell  in  any  definite  period  ; for  the  longest  period  of  time  of  which  we  can 
conceive  bears  no  proportion  to  eternity.  These  are  things  which  demand  ex- 
planation from  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  ; yet 
no  rational  explanation  has  been  given  or  even  attempted ; and  we  apprehend 
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that  none  will  be  given,  because  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  it,  and  we  must 
be  met  by  bare  assertions  or  worse  than  idle  declamation. 

But  if  God  has  made  all  the  provision  that  he  ever  intends  to  make,  and  if 
be  is  doing  every  thing  in  this  world  that  he  intends  to  do  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a radical  change  in  the  moral  character  and  condition  of  men  as  sub- 
jects of  his  government,  which,  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
is  the  fact,  then  all  is  consistent;  and  the  decisions  of  the  judgment  day, —the 
everlasting  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  endless  pains  of  hell,  will  be  only  the  ap- 
propriate results  of  the  present  system.  The  instructions  which  we  have  re- 
ceived are  plain,  and  they  are  ample:  sufficient  warning  has  been  given  ; the 
path  of  duty  has  been  made  plain  both  by  precept  and  by  the  example  of  the 
Saviour;  none  need  remain  in  doubt  or  uncertainty  ; and  none  can  have  any 
excuse  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  salvation,  or  for  delaying  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God.  We  fear  not  to  meet  the  enemies  of  truth 
and  righteousness  on  the  field  of  argument,  nor  to  abide  by  the  law  and  the 
testimony;  but  the  miserable  shifts  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  in  order 
to  avoid  this  testimony,  and  their  manifest  perversions,  or  strained  interpreta- 
tions of  a few  detached  passages  of  Scripture,  betrays  a want  of  conscious 
rectitude,  and  is  a strong  presumptive  proof,  at  least,  that  their  cause  cannot 
be  maintained. 

In  conclusion  then,  we  would  affectionately  appeal  to  this  large  and  atten- 
tive congregation  whether  they  will  risk  their  everlasting  welfare  on  either 
of  the  schemes  of  universal  restoration  which  we  have  presented,  as  fairly  as 
we  knew  how\  though  doubtless  with  much  imperfection,  and  which  w?e  have 
endeavored  tc  prove  false  and  dangerous;  or  whether  they  will  embrace  the 
present  salvation  which  is  offered  to  them,  and  in  doing  which  they  run  no 
risk.  We  need  not  ask  you  which  would  be  the  course  of  wisdom,  for  we  feel 
confident  that  every  sober  thinking  man  would  say  at  once  that  the  latter  is 
the  most  prudent  course.  Besides,  if  you  need  salvation  at  all  you  need  it 
now.  If  sin  is  an  evil  you  need  to  be  delivered  from  it  now  ; if  holiness  is 
necessary  at  any  period  of  your  existence  it  is  necessary  now  ; if  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  the  gospel  are  ever  desirable  they  are  desirable  now,  while 
you  are  beset  by  the  perplexities,  tribulations,  and  sorrows  of  life ; and  to 
continue  in  the  practice  of  sin  when  deliverance  is  offered  to  you  on  the  most 
easy  and  honorable  terms,  is  not  only  hazardous,  but  ungrateful  and  wicked. 
If  there  are  pleasures  in  religion  inconceivably  greater  than  any  this  world 
can  afford,  of  which  you  cannot  doubt,  we  expect  you  as  intelligent  men  and 
women  to give  up  the  latter,  so  far  as  they  are  sinful  or  worthless, in  exchange 
for  the  former,  and  to  do  it  without  delay.  If  there  is  hope  in  Christ,  not 
of  a restoration  to  the  divine  favor  at  some  distant  period  of  eternity,  when 
millions  of  years  or  of  ages  shall  have  been  spent  by  you  in  torment,  but  of 
entering,  as  soon  as  you  quit  this  mortal  stage,  into  perfect  and  everlasting 
rest,  we  beseech  you  now  to  be  reconciled  with  God ; for  you  need  it  while 
passing  through  the  temptations,  and  the  dark  and  perplexing  scenes  of  this 
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world ; and  especially  will  you  need  it  when  called  to  pass  through  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

You  may  have  to  part  with  some  pleasures,  or  with  some  things  that  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  pleasures ; but  they  are  sinful  gratifica- 
tions or  mere  illusions.  They  are  at  least  unsubstantial  and  transitory.  They 
will  be  followed  by  a sting,  or  elude  your  grasp  like  a phantom,  leaving  you 
mortified  by  disappointment,  or  tortured  by  remorse.  The  pleasures  of  religion 
are  pure,  substantial  and  abiding — not  subject  to  change  or  fluctuation,  except 
from  the  workings  of  your  own  wicked  and  deceitful  hearts;  and  proceeding 
from  the  throne  of  God,  though  they  may  commence  in  rills  here,  as  springs  is- 
sue from  the  mountains,  they  will  flow  on,  augmenting  asyou  advance,  until  they 
will  be  lost  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  God’s  eternal  love.  At  all  events  we 
wish  you  to  make  sure  work  for  eternity,  because,  without  present  justifica- 
tion by  faith  in  Christ,  no  man  can  be  certain  that  he  may  not  be  mistaken,  or 
go  down  to  the  grave  with  a lie  in  his  right  hand ; and  a mistake  here  may 
be  fatal ; for  you  cannot  return  to  earth  from  the  world  of  spirits  that  you  may 
enjoy  another  season  of  the  means  of  grace,  or  that  you  may  repent  and  do  the 
works  which  appropriately  belong  to  this  stage  of  your  existence.  Those 
who  preach  to  you  the  expiation  of  sin  by  your  own  sufferings  in  eternity,  and 
a consequent  restoration  to  the  divine  favor,  dare  not  assure  you  that  such 
will  be  the  fact ; for  that  they  cannot  do  without  a Thus  saith  the  Lord , and 
they  cannot  refer  you  to  any  such  declaration  within  the  lids  of  the  Bible  ; 
but  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  authority  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  his  son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin;  and  that  if  you  repent  and  be- 
lieve the  gospel,  you  shall  escape  the  second  death. 

We  appeal  therefore  to  your  own  good  sense  on  this  subject.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  your  suffering  at  all  after  you  leave  this  world  nor  of  running 
any  risk  of  obtaining  the  divine  favor  by  suffering  the  punishment  due  to  your 
crimes,  or  by  any  other  means,  after  you  shall  have  passed  the  boundaries  of 
time.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  will  now  free  you  from  condemnation,  if 
applied  to  by  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  God  will  sanctify  and  lead  you  to  glory  ; 
but  you  do  not  know  that  the  fires  of  hell,  or  the  torments  of  the  future  world, 
will  produce  any  such  effect.  Which  then  do  you  consider  the  safest  and  best 
plan — that  of  being  restored  to  purity  and  happiness  at  some  distant  period  of 
eternity  by  your  own  sufferings,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  extremely  un- 
certain ; or  that  which  we  propose  to  you  on  the  express  authority  of  God 
himself,  of  a full  and  free  pardon  with  the  joys  of  redemption  here,  a complete 
deliverance  from  all  evil  at  death,  and  an  immediate  entrance  on  perfect  and 
everlasting  bliss.  The  retributions  of  eternity  are  serious  matters ; and  no 
wise  man  will  approach  them  rashly,  or  unnecessarily  jeopardize  his  soul. — 
The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise , that  he  may  depart  from  hell  beneath. — 
Can  those  be  sincere  friends  to  you,  or  to  the  cause  of  truth,  who.  would  send 
you  to  expiate  your  own  sins  by  suffering  the  wrath  of  God  in  eternity,  you 
know  not,  nor  can  they  tell  you  how,  much  or  how  long,  instead  of  directing 
you  at  once  to  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  for  your  present  justification  be- 
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fore  God,  and  to  the  abounding  grace  of  God  in  Christ  for  sanctification,  com* 
fort,  and  every  thing  you  need.  But  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  would 
be  trespassing  on  your  patience ; and  I hope  it  is  not  necessary.  The  light 
of  eternity  will  soon  dispel  all  the  errors  and  delusions  of  time,  as  the  mists 
and  phantoms  of  night  vanish  before  the  rising  sun  ; and  therefore  we  wish 
you  to  attend  at  once  to  the  warning  voice,  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
while  it  is  yet  to  come.  Betake  yourselves  to  the  hiding  place  which  God  in 
his  infinite  mercy  has  provided.  Make  haste  and  delay  not  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments. Hearken  and  your  soul  shall  live.  To  day , if  you  will  hear 
his  voice , harden  not  your  hearts , lest  he  swear  in  his  ivrath  that  you  shall 
never  enter  into  his  rest. 
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“ 107 — 7th  line  from  top,  for  “indictment,”  read  indictments. 

“ 116 — 12th  line  from  bottom,  for  “manner,”  read  manners. 

“ 125 — 18th  line  from  top,  for  “branches”  read  breaches. 

“ 129 — 15th  line  fiom  top,  for  “opposed”  read  oppressed. 

“ 137 — 7th  line  from  bottom,  for  “oration,”  read  ovation. 

“ 140 — 2nd  line  from  bottom,  for  “Storh,”  read  Storch. 

“ 144— 6th  line  from  top,  for  “Paygee,”  read  Payne. 

“ 173 — 17th  line  from  top,  for  “Parish,”  (in  a few  copies)  read  Popish. 

“ 278 — 8th  line  from  bottom,  for  “High  Commissioners,”  read  High 
Commissions. 
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